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The chief purpose of ibis Tohune is to «tate^ brieftf , the origm and 
progress of the confliot ot interest and of opinion which snperin- 
dnced the late dTil war ; that a knowledge of tixe past may hare its 
proper infln^tiee on the fatore. If , as I believey the organization of a 
sectional Northern partj, for the purpose of a eorrc^y sectional, polit- 
ical contrcd of the govemmenty in violation of the fondamental princi- 
ples of the Oonstitntion, necessarify led to the organization of a 
Sonthem party, in defence of the interest and principles which it was 
{he purpose of that Northern party to assail and subyert ; — ^then, if the 
eivn war was the conseqnence of that conflict, the censnre shoold rest 
on the men, who, by organizmg a sectional Northern party for the pnr- 
pose of aggression, compelled the counter oi^anization of a Southern 
party in d^ence of the rights, interests, and principles thus assailed ; 
an^the fact that Mr. Lincohi was elected by less than a majority of 
Totes given, and that, availing themselves of the power of the Federal 
government thus accidentally obtained, tixat Northern party, not content 
with the emancipation of Sonthem slaves, now seek to deprive the 
Southern States of tiie political rights gnaranteed to them by the Oon- 
stitntion, and would enforce alterations of the Oonsdtution, because 
they know that without such alterations they cannot retain the political 
control of the government, makes it the duty of the whole people to 
inquire into the motives whidb actuate that minority, who, having thus 
brought upon tiie country the calamity of civil wiGff, are exerting their 
influence to prevent the restoration of peace. One purpose of this 
v(dume is to demonstrate that it is the duty of the whole country to 
harmonize in a common effort to restore the Union, on the basis of our 
common interests, and with this view I have endeavored to demonstrate 
that a wise use of the public credit, stimulating our industrial progress, 
as, by an abundant and cheap currency, we may do, will enable us suc- 
cessfully to compete with all other rival nations, in the markets of the 
world, and especially in the markets of the Pacific and of Asia. For 
the competition, in the progress of civilization, in commerce and 
finance, is not between the North and the South, as rival and opposing 
interests, but it is between the North and the South united^ undf^T ^ 



yi TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

common govermnenty organized as one people, for the promotion of 
their common welfare, happiness, and prosperity, and for the protec- 
tion of their common rights and interests, as those rights and interests 
may be affected by the industrial competition or the financial or politi- 
cal measures and policy of foreign nations. 

I would appeal to the working men, and urge them to unite their 
influence in support of an early restoration of the constitutional rights 
of the people of the Southern states, because the laboring men caUy 
if they will, give peace and prosperity to the wh(de country, and thus, 
and thus only, give to themselves constant and profitable employment. 
'^ A fair day's wages for a fair day's work." 

To the ladies of the United States, I would say, that the people of 
the South aro compelled to contribute their proportionate part of the 
fund appropriated by the Federal goyemment for the maintenance of 
the widows and orphans of Federal soldiers. We have accepted the 
terms of peace, and intend cheerfully and in good faith to comply ; but 
we have our own suffering poor — ^the war has made orphans for whose 
relief the Federal Congress has provided no fund, and for the maiute- 
nance and support of whom it is a gracious privilege to be enabled to 
contribute. May I not ask you to aid me in doing this ? 

A large part of this volume was dictated to and written by my 
daughters while I was lying on a bed of sickness, and having given to 
them the whole proceeds of the sales, beyond the cost of prmting, 
with the understanding that they will give one half of the sums, thus 
to be realized, to a fund to be applied by female societies in aid of the 
maintenance and education of female orphans in the Southern states, 
I would appeal to the ladies in the North and in the South to aid them 
in obtaining contributions to this fund. 

Packages will be made up at the American Industrial Agency, 42 
Broadway, New York, and forwarded by Adams & C!o.'s Ei^ress, and 
the American Express Company, who have both agreed to convey such 
packages free of charge. All orders and conmiunications should be 
addressed to the American Industrial Agency, 42 Broadway, New 
Itork, who aro charged with the gratuitous superintendence of the 
publication. 

DUFF GEEEN. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



AT xu> period of the world has the 
history of mankind been marked 
with incidents more interesting than 
during the last hnndred years. Of 
these, among the most important, are 
the Independence of the American colo- 
nies, the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and the progress of the United 
States — embracing the issues which 
resulted in the late conflict of arms, 
and upon the adjustment of which de* 
pend not only our own future welfare 
and prosperity, but our relations to 
the other people of the earth. 

Although an humble citizen, it has 
been my lot to be acquainted, person- 
ally and intimately, with the men who 
have for many years controlled the 
measures and poliqy of the United 
States; and hoping that a candid state- 
ment of facts, within my own knowl- 
edge^ explanatory of the history of the 
past, may tend to allay the bitterness 
of sectional feeling, and to create that 
unity of interest and of opinion, which, 
if we are to live under one govern- 
ment, it is our incumbent duty to main- 
tain, I am encouraged to write a re* 
view of the past ; and inasmuch as the 
value of my statements as to the mo- 
tives and conduct of others, will depend 
much upon the estimate which the pub- 
lic may place upon my own, and as the 
history of my own life is so intimately 
connected with that of the govern- 
ment and of the men of whom I must 
write, I trust that the generous reader 
will excuse the egotism, which seems 



indispensable in a narrative of events, 
in which I myself took part, and the 
chief merit of which narrative de- 
pends upon my personal knowledge of 
the fact^ of which I write. 

man's dutt. 

Why man, as created by Qod, was 
permitted to eat the forbidden fruit, 
and as a consequence was driven from 
Paradise, are mysteries hidden in the 
inscrutable will of the Creator — ^we all 
know that he is a sinner, and as such 
is subject to pain and death, yet few, 
if any there be, unenlightened by rev- 
elation, and the faith and hope which 
that imparts, can reconcile the dispen- 
sations of God's providence with the 
natural instincts of goodness, justice 
and mercy ("for the carnal mind is 
enmity against God"). Yet, to the 
humble, subdued Christian, who be- 
lieves that whom God loveth he chaa- 
teneth, and who sees in the afflictions 
of men and of nations, the exercise of 
his power and the indications of his 
purpose, there is nothing in the calam- 
ity which has befallen Ihis country, 
great as are the afflictions which it 
brings, which should make us despair. 
I, for one, feel that I should be recon* 
ciled to the destiny which has befallen 
us, and more zealous and earnest in 
the faithful discharge of the duties in- 
cumbent upon me as a man, a parent, 
a citizen, and a Christian ; and I foel 
that in reference to my own antece? 
dents and personal and political train* 
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ing, it is not only my privilege, but 
my duty, to aid in giving that direc- 
tion to pending political issues, which 
will best promote the restoration of 
peace, and the organization of a na- 
tional sentiment, which will tend to 
unite the North and Ihe South, in a 
common effort for the promotion of our 
common interests, by a proper and 
kindly adjustoient of all sectional 
issues, the tendency of which may be 
to prevent that union and concert of 
action which are indispensable to the 
proper discharge of the duties incum- 
bent upon us whom the Almighty has 
endowed with blessings, temporal and 
spiritual, such as he has given to no 
other people. 

THE BEWABD OF LABOR. 

" In the begiiming God created the 
heavens and the earth, and said, Let 
the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the ftuit-tree yield- 
ing fruit after his kind, whose seed is 
in itself upon the earth, and it was 

BO.** 

And after man's transgression. He 
said unto Adam, " Because thou hast 
hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, 
and hast eaten of the tree of which I 
commanded thee, saying, ^ou shalt 
not eat of it ; cursed is the groimd for 
tiby sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of 
it all the days of thy life ; thorns also 
and thistles shall it bring forth to 
ibee ; and then shalt eat the herb of 
the field. In the sweat of thy face 
flliali thou eat bread, till litou return 
unto the ground ; for out of it wast 
thou taken ; for dust thou art, and 
imto dust shalt thou return.'^ 

To labor is, therefore, the condition 
vpon which man is permitted to live, 
and we find that although the grass 
mA the herb yield their seed^ and the 
iMt^ree yields its fntit, they arc sub- 



ject to the influence of climate and of 
seasons, in accordance with the laws, 
which indicate the will and the pur- 
poses of the Creator. For He hath 
said, "While the earth remaineth, 
seedtime and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and night, shall not cease." 

As bread is indispensable to man's 
existence, and as the only means of 
obtaining it is by labor, it follows 
that he who complies with the con- 
dition imposed by the Creator, is 
entitled to the benefits which are 
promised as the reward of his com- 
pliance. 

THE PUBPOSE OF OOVEBNMENT. 

This is the natural right of man, for 
the protection of which, as their num- 
bers increased, it became necessary to 
organize governments, the purpose and 
objects of which should be the protec- 
tion of life and of property, which is 
the reward of labor. 

BABEL — THE CONTUSION OF LANGUAttlS. 

We are told that "the whole earth 
was of one language and of one 
speedb. And it came to pass, as they 
journeyed from the east, that they 
found a plain in the land of Shinar ; 
and they dwelt there. And they said, 
one to another, Go to, let us make 
brick, and bum them thoroughly, and 
they had brick for stone, and slime 
had they for mortar. And they said. 
Go to, let us build us a city, and a 
tower vjhose top may reach unto Jieav- 
en ; and let us make us a name, lest toe 
be scattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth. And the Lord camo down 
to see the city and Uie tower, which 
the diildren of men builded. And the 
Lord said. Behold, the people is one, 
and tiiey have all one language ; and 
this they begin to do j and now nothing 
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iriU be restrained from them, which 
fhey have imagined to do ; Gki to, let 
us go down, and there confound their 
langnage, that they may not under- 
stand one anotiier's epeech. So the Lord 
scattered themabroadfrom thence upon 
the face of all the earth ; and they left 
off to build the city. Therefore is die 
name of it called Babel ; because the 
Lord did there confound the language 
of all the earth ; and from thence did 
the Lord scatter iiiem abroad upon all 
the face of the earth.'' 

THE JEWISH fiLirVES INCOMPETENT TO OR- 
GANIZE A FBEE GOYEBNMENT. 

What was written aforetime was 
written for our learning. The charac- 
ter, the will, and the purposes of Grod, 
are indicated in the Holy Scriptures. 
His promise, that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent's head, was re- 
sewed to Abram, to Isaac, and to Jacob, 
andfoMled in the birth and crucifixion 
of the Saviour. The Jews were a chosen 
people ; yet Joseph was sold as a slave 
by his brethren, and the Israelites 
^nie in bondage four hundred years, 
and dUhcmgh He required that thaie who 
kd been Aus emlaved, and were there- 
fore unfit depositaries of civU liberty ^ 
fiouU wander in the wUdemem uni/U 
% perished^ and he had created a 
people, educated and train^ under his 
special guidance and instruction, quali- 
fied to organize a government, in which 
f the rights of persons and of property 
weie defined and protected ; and al- 
though this people, thus cared for, like 
our first parents, rebelled against Ood, 
&nd as a punishment were carried into 
captivity, they were permitted to re- 
bidld their temple and maintain their 
Uktionality until Christ, upon tihe croas^ 
Mid, " It is finished.'^ Then the great 
piipose of the national organization 
tf the Jews being accomplished^ the 



Bomans were permitted to run aplough- 
share over the foundations of tiie tem- 
ple, and they, as a people, were scat- 
tered throughout the earth, as Wit- 
nesses of the truth of revelation. 
Where is there a countary on the fece 
of the globe, in which these living 
witnesses, marked with characteristics 
which all persons recognize, are not 
to be found f Do we not meet them 
in every street, in every village? 
What do these truths indicate, as the 
duty of a Christian people f 

ouB Durr AS a chbistun people. 

We find that when, after his resur- 
rection, having made himself known to 
his disciples, the Saviour's last words, 
as he ascended to the Father, were, 
" Go ye and preach the gospel to all 
nations." 

I have prayerfully studied, that I 
might ascertain, and earnestly endeav- 
ored to discharge, my duty in all the 
relations of life, and especially as a 
man and a Christian statesman. In 
the contemplation of the bounteous 
providence of Gk)d, I have realized the 
weighty responsibility resting on the 
United St&tes, as a people. I have 
compared our vast extent of territory, 
the vast deposits of mineral wealth,, 
the abundance and extraordinary dis^ 
tribution of water^powers, the peculiar 
products of our climate, the fertility 
of our soil, and the intelligent and 
enterprise of our people, with the con- 
dition and progress of other nations, 
and I have seen, or thought I saw^ that 
as oomnierce must precede civilization,, 
and as civilization muAt precede Chrisr 
tianity^ we must become a manufacture 
ing,thatwe may become a commercial 
people. For commerce is the medium 
through which civilization and Christi-^ 
anity are dispensed to the heathen 
world; and, deeply impressed witik 
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this truth, I have labored for many 
years to arouse the federal and state 
goyernments to the necessity of such 
a regulation of our commerce with 
foreign nations as will proteot the 
yalne of our currency, and thus pre^- 
vent the constant recurrence of the 
monetary revulsions, which were, and 
ever will be, the inevitable conse- 
quence of the control, which the Bank 
of England has heretofore been per^ 
mitted to have over the quantity and 
value of our currency. For it will be 
seen that under our regulation of com- 
merce, that bank, and not our Con- 
gress, has regulated the value of our 
money and of our property, thus limit- 
ing and restraining the proper dis- 
charge of our duty as a Christian 
people. 

MANY NATIONS, WHY. 

No one can doubt that it was the 
purpose of God, in the confusion of 
languages and in scattering abroad 
on the face of all the earth those who 
had said, " Oo to^ let tts build U8 a cUy, 
and a tower whose top may reach unto 
heaven,^' not only to rebuke their arro> 
gance and presumption, but to break 
them up into many different nationali- 
ties, and thus create those sectional 
national interests which constitute the 
peculiar characteristics of separate in- 
dependent governments, including the 
right of individual persons and of 
property which it is the duty of 
such goyernments to foster and pro- 
tect 

It becomes the duty of statesmen, 
therefore^ to consider, what are the re- 
lations which the individuals consti- 
tuting their separate communities bear 
to (each other, and to their respective 
governments, and what are the re- 
lations which €ach of these separate 
governments bears to the rest of man^ 



kind. These necessarily embrace all 
the rights of persons and of prop- 
erty, 

GOIOnJNirY OF NATIONS. 

Pew, very few of our statesmen 
realize the fact that we are one of a 
community of nations. They have been 
so absorbed with party politics and 
the conflicts of personal ambition and 
individual interests, that few of them 
have studie*}, as they should have 
studied, the bearing which the mone- 
tary systems and commercial policy of 
foreign nations have had upon the 
separate interests and prosperity of 
the United States. It must, therefore, 
be seen that in treating of our public 
policy it is indispensable that we 
should take into the account our rela- 
tions with the other peoples of the 
earth, and especially to consider the 
fact that the great issue between the 
more civilized nations of the earth, 
who use machinery and have thus in- 
creased the productive power of their 
industry, creating thereby a large 
surplus beyond their home consump- 
tion, is how they can command the 
markets of the less civilized nations 
who do not use machinery, and are yet 
the consumers of machine-made goods. 
The people of Europe, and especially 
of Great Britain, use machinery, and 
are enabled to create a large surplus. 
The i)eople of Africa, South America, 
India, and China, do not use machin- 
ery — ^they exchange raw agricultural 
products for European machine-made 
goods. 

DIVISION OF LABOB. 

It has been argued that under the 
general welfare clause of our oonsti- 
tution Congress has power to impose 
duties for the ptnteetion of domestic 
indnstrj-and thto oottstruction of the 
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powers of the government and negro 
slavery have been made the chief 
sources of the sectional conflict be- 
tween the North and the South. The 
question of slavery has been disposed 
of by the war, and the sum now requi- 
site to pay the interest on the public 
debt and provide for an economical 
administrationof our public affairs is 
so gr^at, that the question of protec- 
tion of domestic industry is lost in the 
necessity of maintaining the public 
faiih. Instead of an increase, the do- 
mestic industry must now demand a 
reduction of taxation. The question 
for statesmen now, therefore, is, how 
can we lessen the burden of the pub- 
lic debt? Coupled with this is the 
kindred question : how can we pro- 
vide for and increase the rewards of 
labor 7 The time once was when the 
United States were comparatively freei 
from debt, and the local demand for 
agricultural produce, caused by mi- 
gration to the new states, was such 
that in the Northwest and in the South 
the cultivation of the soil gave a more 
profitable employment for labor than 
manufactures ; that is, labor in Illi- 
nois and Georgia could make better 
wages by producing wheat and cotton 
Hian by spinning thread. But as the 
population has increased, the greater 
number of persons engq^^ed in the 



production of wheat and of cotton has 
so augmented the supply beyond the 
foreign as well as the home demand, 
that an appropriate division of labor 
so as to obtain constant employment 
and the best compensation has become 
indispensable. The time once was 
when a free trade in provisions would 
have greatly benefited the Northwieibt 
because England could then consume 
the surplus, which the Northwest could 
then spare. But that time has passed. 
We can now produce so much more 
than England can consume, that we 
are compelled to find a market else- 
where. As the value of our surplus 
produce will necessarily be taxed with 
the cost of sending it to the consumer, 
it can require no argument to demon- 
strate that the profits of the producer 
will be greater if we can so distribute 
our labor as to create a home market 
equal to the consumption of our sur- 
plus. A wise people should profit not 
only by their own experience, but by 
that of others. 

Our relative condition being chang- 
ed, our measures and policy should 
conform to the present and the future, 
rather than to the past — and yet a re- 
view and careful analysis of the past 
is indispensable to a proper estimate 
of the present or the future, and it is 
therefore that I write. • 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 



IITY paternal great-grandfather, Rob- 
JU- ert Green, left seven sons, William, 
Robert, Duff, John, Nicholas, James, 
and Moses. He, with his cousin Sir 
William Duff and a Mr. Hite, were, as I 
have frequently heard my father say, 
joint owners of large tracts of choice 
land, some situated on James river, 
some near Fredericksburg, and others 
in the valley of the Shenandoah. Sir 
William was unmarried^ and dying left 
his interest in these lands to his cous- 
in, whose seven sons were all married, 
and many of their descendants now 
remain in that part of Virginia. My 
grandfather, Duff Green, married first 
a Miss Barbour, who died leaving a 
son and daughter, John and Elizabeth. 
He then married a sister of CoL Lewis 
Willis, of Fredericksburg. She was a 
cousin of Gen. Washington, and nearly 
related by marriage with the Lewises, 
the Henrys, and Lees, of Virginia. My 
grandfather died before the Revolu- 
tion. My grandmother had three sons, 
Willis, Henry, and William, and one 
daughter, Eleanor. My father, Wil- 
liam, the youngest son, was a volun- 
teer in the army of the Revolution, 
and, when fifteen years of age, was 
with Morgan in the battle of the Cow- 
pens. 

As the eldest son, John, was heir, 
and, under the law of inheritance, as 
it then was, took the greater part of 
the property, the three younger broth- 
ers, through the influence of friends 
and relatives of the family, made con- 
tracts to locate land warrants in Ken- 
tuckjr. Under this arrangement Wil- 



lis and Henry went to Kentucky, 
soon aftei: the termination of the war, 
leaving my father in charge of his 
mother and sister. ' Willis was elected 
a delegate from Kentucky to the legis- 
lature of Virginia, and was appointed 
register of the land office. He then 
relinquished his interest in the land- 
warrants to his brothers and sister. 
Henry, having made his locations, re- 
turned to Virginia, sickened, and died. 
This made it necessary that my 
father should remove to Kentucky, 
taking his mother and sister with him. 
My aunt soon thereafter married John 
Smith. 

My maternal grandfatJ^er was Mark- 
ham Marshall, who married Ann Bai- 
ley. They resided on the Shenandoah 
until my mother, who was their second 
child, was about ten years of age. He 
removed to Kentucky in the fall of 
1*779, and settled near the Elnob lick, 
in Lincoln county. My father, after 
his marriage, resided in Woodford 
county, until I, his eldest child, was 
about fourteen years old, when he re- 
moved to a large tract of land on the 
Cumberland river, in Wayne county. 
When I was about six years of age, I 
was sent to a neighborhood schooL 
Most of the scholars were the children 
of my father's tenants, or of persons 
holding lands under an adverse title. 
Humphrey Marshall, my mother's cous- 
in, was my father's counsel, and Henry 
Clay opposed to him. Mr. Marshall 
had married his cousin, the eldest sis- 
ter of the chief justice ; and she and 
my mother were intimate friends. He 
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had been a senator in Oongress from 
Kentucky, and voted for Jay'a treaty, 
which was bitterly denounced by Mr. 
Clay and others. As party politics 
were of absorbing interest, and the 
political feeling was aggravated by 
the pending litigation, the prejudice 
thns created had, doubtless, its influ* 
enoe upon the estimate which I after- 
wards formed of Mr. Clay's conduct 
and character. 

My father was much from home. 
I was the eldest child — ^three years 
the eldest. . I was the companion of 
my niother. I read to her the history 
of Greece, of Borne, and of England. 
I also read to her Plutarch, with other 
miscellaneous books. Mrs. Humphrey 
Marshall gave me the use of books 
from her library, and upon my return* 
ing them, examined me upon what I 
had read. When I was fourteen years 
of age, I had studied, as they were 
taught in our country schools, arith- 
metic, geography, and English gram- 
mar, and had read the first books of 
Virgil in Latin. 

TEAGQ SCHOOL. 

When my father removed to Wayne, 
there was no school near his residence, 
Kr. Priestly, who had been teaching 
in Baltimore, was induced to remove 
to Danville, and I was placed in his 
Bchool, where I was eighteen months. 
I reviewed my lessons in geography, 
and read Virgil, Caesar, Horace, and 
Cicero, in Latin. Finding that my 
Bisters and younger brother had no 
other instruction but such as my 
mother could give them, I induced my 
father to permit me to remain at home 
and teach them. I devoted four years 
to this duty, prosecuting my own stud- 
ies as best I could. During the last 
of these four years I took a few addi- 
tional scholars, and having earned 



enough to buy me a watch, a horse, 
bridle, and saddle, a suit of " Sunday* 
clothes,'' and ten doUara in money, I 
tendered my services to the trustees 
of a school in Elizabethtown, Hardin 
county, which were accepted, with the 
understanding that in case of war 
with England, I sho\dd be at liberty 
to 

JOIN THS ABHV. 

William P. Duval, then a member of 
Congress, afterward the governor of 
Florida, had raised a volunteer com- 
pany of six months' men, of whom 
ten had been my schoolmates. They 
formed a mess, with the understanding 
that I would join them in case of their 
receiving marching orders. On the 
15th of August, 1812, the day on 
which I was twenty-one* years of age, 
I was mustered into the service of the 
United States, at Jefifersonville, by 
General Harrison. Several of our 
company had special letters of intro> 
duction to him, and he imprudently 
appealed to us, in a public address, 
complimenting us upon our standing 
and character, and invoking us to be- 
come an example of order and disci- 
pline for the army. The effect was, to 
excite the envy, jealousy, and ill-will 
of the other companies. 

IKFLTJENCE OF ITT HOTBER. 

My parents were both members of 
the Baptist church. My mother was 
my companion and friend. Her intel- 
ligent comment on the lessons in> his- 
tory which I read to her, and upon 
the events of the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and her description of frontier 
life, did much to form my character. 
She had a happy faculty of illustra- 
ting her advice by appropriate anec- 
dotes. One has often recurred to me, 
and has been useful ixL mj «v]i}Qia^Q^«\2iX» 
intercourse wilii tl[iO \?at\ai. fcocsjkKS'Si^ 
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land office. He stopped at my uncle's 
for his dinner, and there heard that 
fhe register, who was also a son-in- 
law of General Adair, was then on a 
TiBit to Judge Bridges, and came to in- 
quire for him, wiliiout the remotest 
idea of seeing me. The incident, how- 
ever, connected with the influence of 
my early training, made a deep and 
lasting impression on my mind. 

BSCOME CONVINCED OF THE TBDTH OF DI- 
TIKE REYKLAnON. 

Upon my return home from Dan- 
ville, I again appropriated a part of 
mj time to the reading and study of 
history My attention was arrested 
by the following remarks of Bollin, 
upon 

THB TRANSLATION OF TmS BIBLE. 

"The tamult of the wars which a diver- 
81^ of interest had kindled among the suo- 
ceasors of Alexander throughout the whole 
extent of their territories, did not prevent 
Ptolemy Fhiladelphus &om devoting his ut- 
most attention to the nohle lihrary which 
he had founded in Alexandria, wherein he 
deposited the most valuahle and curious 
books he was capahle of collecting from all 
pvts of the world. This prince, being in- 
tbnoed that the Jews possessed a work 
which contained the laws of Moses and the 
history of that people, formed the design 
of having it translated out of the Hebrew 
IsQgnage into Greek, in order to enrich his 
IHsaiy with that perfoimance. To aocom- 
pHsh this design, it became necessary for 
him to address himself to the high priest 
of the Jewish nation ; but the afiair hap- 
pened to be attended with great difficulty, 
^"here was at that time a very oonsiderable 
nmnber of Jews in Egypt, who had been 
ndnoed to a state of slavery by Ptolemy 
Boter, during the invasion of Judea in his 
tine; and it was represented to the king, 
te there would be no probability of ob- 
^Mig from that people either a copy or a 
^*ithfiil translation of their Jaw, while he 
■Jfered Budi a number of their country- 



men to continue in their present servitude, 
Ptolemy, who always acted with the utmost 
generosity, and was extremely solicitous to 
enlarge his library, did not hesitate a mo- 
ment, but issued a decree for restoring all 
the Jewish slaves in his dominions to their 
liberty ; with orders to his treasurer to pay 
twenty drams a head to their masters for 
their ransom. The sum expended on this 
occasion amounted to four hundred talents 
(three hundred thousand dollars), whence 
it i^pears that one hundred and twenty 
thousand Jews recovered their freedom. 
The king then gave orders for discharg- 
ing the children bom in slavery, with 
their mothers ; and the sum employed for 
that purpose anu)unted to above half the 
former. 

'^ These advantageous preliminaries gave 
Ptolemy hopes that he should easily obtain 
his request from the high priest, whose 
name was Eleazer. He had sent embassa- 
dors to that pontiff with a very obliging 
letter on his part, accompanied with mag- 
nificent presents. The embassadors were 
received at Jerusalem with all imaginable 
honors, and the king's request was granted 
with the greatest joy. Upon which they 
returned to Alexandria with an authentic 
copy of the Mosaic law, written in letters 
of gold, given them by the high priest him- 
self, with six elders of each tribe, that is to 
say, seventy-two in the whole ; and they 
were authorized to translate that copy into 
the Greek language. 

** The king was desirous of seeing these 
deputies, and proposed to each of them a 
different question, in order to make a trial 
of their capacity. He was satisfied with 
their answers, in which great wisdom ap- 
peared, and loaded them with presents, and 
other marks of his friendship. The elders 
were then conducted to the Isle of Pharos, 
and lodged in a house prepared for their 
reception, where they were plentifully sup- 
plied with all necessary accommodations. 
They qppHed themselves to their work 
without losing time, and, in seventy-two 
days, completed the volume which is com^ 
monly called the Septoagint version. The 
whole was afterward leaA ^\A ^^^st^-s^^ 
in the pxcaence ot iSlafe \Mi^,^VQ> ^«K?^^^i«? 
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laxlj admired the wiadom of the Iftwg of 
Mo0es, and diemisaed ihfb aeventy^wo depa- 
tiea with extremely magnificent preaenta ; 
part of which were for themaelvea, othera 
for the high prieat, and the remainder for 
the temple." 

I read further in Rollin, as to 

THK riLL or ILUITLOX. 

"^ God Almightj waa pleaaed not only to 
cauae the captiyily which hia people were 
to aofiGor at Babylon, to be foretold a long 
time before it came to paaa, but likewiae to 
aet down the exact number of yean it was 
to laat The term he fixed for it waa aev enly 
yeara, after which he promiaed he would 
deEver them by bringing a remarkable and 
irretrievable destruction upon the city of 
Babylon, the place of their bondage and 
confinement 'Andtheaenationaahallaerye 
the King of Babylon aeventy yeara.' — Jer. 
XXV. 11." 

I tamed to the prophecy and find 
the following : 

'' Therefore, thua saith the Lord of Hoata : 
Becauae ye have not heard my worda, .... 
Behold, I will aend and take all the familiea 
of the north, aaith the Lord, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the king of Babylon, my aervant, and 

will bring them againat thia land. 

And thia whole land ahall be a deaolation 
and an astonishment; and these nations 
ahall serve the king of Babylon seventy 
years. And it shall come to pass, when 
aevenly years are accomplished, that I will 
punish the king of Babylon and that nation, 
aaith the Lord, for their iniquity, and the 
land of the Ghaldeana ; and wiU make it a 
perpetual desolation." 

I read further, and I found that 
Bollin says of 

CTBUB, KINO OF FSBSU. 

^ In the first of these seven years, pre* 
daely, expired the seventieth year of the 
Babylonia captivity, when Gyrus pubhahed 
thefamoua edict whereby the Jewe were 
permitted to return to Jerusalem. There is 
no question but thia edict was obtained by 
the care and solicitations of Daniel, who 
poeaeBBed great infuence at court That 



he might the more effoctually induce Ha 
king to grant him this request, he showed 
him undoubtedly the prophecies of Isaiah, 
wherein, above two hundred years before 
his birth, he was marked out by name as a 
prince iq[»pointed by Ood to be a great con- 
queror, and to reduce a multitude of na- 
tiona under hia dominiona ; and, at the same 
time to be the deliverer of the captive 
Jews, by ordering their temple to be re* 
built, and Jernaalem and Judea to be re- 
possessed by their ancient inhabitants." 

And I turned to the forty-fourth and 
forty-fifth chapters of Isaiah, and saw 
that the prophet had said of the 

BEBtnLDDTO Of THE TEXFLE. 

** Sing, ye heavens ; for the Lord hatb 
done it : shout, ye lower parts of the earth i 
break forth into singing, ye mountains an J 
forests, and every tree therein; for tho 
Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified 

himself in Israel That saith oi 

Ctbus, He is my shepherd, and shall per- 
form all my pleasure : even saying to Jert^- 
satenif Thou shcM he huiU ; and to the temple, 
Thy foimdation shall he laid. Thus saith 
the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose 
right hand I have holden to subdue nations 

before him And I will give 

thee the treasures of darkness, and hidden 
riches of secret places, that thou mayest 
know that I the Lord, which call thee hy thy 
nadne, am the Ck>d of IsraeL For Jacob my 
servants sake, and Israel mine elect, I have 
called thee hythy name: 1 have sumamed 
thee though thou hast not known mc." 

I turned to Ezra, and read the fd* 
lowing 

VSBIFIGATIOX Of THIS PROPHECY. 

" Now, in the first year of Gtrus, king of 
Persia (that the word of the Lord, by the 
mouth of Jeremiah, might be fulfilled), the 
Lord stirred up the spirit of Cybus, the 
king of Persia, that he made a proclamation 
throughout aU his kingdom, and put it also 
in writii^, saying. Thus saith Cyrus, king 
of Persia, The Lord God of heaven hath 
given me all the kingdoms of tho earth, 
and he ha£h charged me to huHd him a 
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h(>u8e'a$Jerusalem,whiehiBinfy(kih* Who 
i» ihere among you of cM his peopleT hi$ 
Qod It vfUh him, end lei him go up to Jeru- 
Mfem, fjohich is in Judah, <md huUd the 
hnaetfiheLord €hd </ Israel {Be is (he 
Qod),fJDhi<^ is in Jerusalem. And whoso- 
ever remaineth in anyplace "where he so- 
jovmeth, let the men of his place help him 
iri^ silver uid with gold, and with goods 
tad vitb beasts, hesides tiie fireevwill-offer* 
iDg, for the house of Qod that is in JetaoBir 
km. Then rose up the chief of the fathers 
of Judah and Benjamin, and the priests, And 
HieLeyites, and all Ihem whose spirit God 
bad raised to go np to build the house of 
tiie Lord which is in Jerusalem. And all 
iSbffj that were about them stren^ened 
tbeir hands with veasels of silver, with 
gdd, with goods, and with beasts, ^d with 
precious thiugs, besides all that waa willr 
inglj offered. Also Cyrus the king brought 
forth fhe vessels of the house of the Lord, 
^ch Nebuchadnezzar had brought forth 
out of Jerusalem, and put (hem in the house 
of his gods ; even those did Gyrus, king of 
Persia, bring forth by the hand of Mitbre- 
dath, the treasurer, and numbered them 
onto Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah." 

CONVICTION, PATTH, AND HOPE. 

Here was proof — conclusive proof — 
of the divine inspiration. I could no 
longer doubt. The Scriptures were 
the word of God. I was in despair. 
I had refused to believe. I had re- 
fiised to see or to hear the truth. My 
conviction was deep and severe. I 
tried to pray. I wrestled with the 
sphit ; and the way of life and salva- 
tion through a crucified Redeemer was 
made manifest. I had gone to a se« 
eluded place some distance from the 
house. I wished to make my joy 
known to my parents. I hastened, 
but before I reached them, I was as- 
sailed by doubts, fearful doubts, but 
I would not, I could not, relinquish 
my hope or my joy. My father saw 
me coming. He sprang from his seat 

And ran to meet me. He clasped me 

2 



to his boBcnn. My mother, my dear 
mother, wept for Joy, and I was happy. 
Reader, the faith and hope thus given 
to m/B in tender youth, remains with 
me and sustains and encourages me 
now in the feebleness of age. I be- 
lieve that th^re is a merciful, kind, 
and good Gk)d, who, superintends and 
in mercy, by his special providence, 
controls the affairs of men and of na- 
tions, and that while he cha^teneth he 
will protect and provide for his people 
to whom he will become reconciled, 
through his loving4dndne8£i ; and hence 
should we tmst him, and strive to 
know his will, and labor uncei^ingly 
to disduurgo oar duty to him and to 
oadioliMV. 

POUnOS AXD BIUGION. 

As the events of which it is my 
purpose to write are chiefly political, 
and as there are many persons who 
have a vague impression that there is 
something in politics incompatible 
with religion, or something in religion 
incompatible with politics, and that 
therefore religion and politics should 
not be blended, it may be proper, in 
the peculiar circumstances in which 
this country is now placed, to say 
that, while I admit that Christ's king- 
dom is not of this world, we, as men, 
have our relations to temporal as well 
as spiritual matters, and that as a good 
government is the greatest of tem- 
poral blessings, it is no less our duty, 
as Christian men, to resist Satan's in- 
fluence in the affairs of state, than to 
resist it in the government of the 
church ; and that inasmuch as that 
the name and religion of Christ have 
been invoked, and it is apparent are 
still further to be used as a means of 
the oppression and desolation of the 
Southern states, I would invoke the 
Christian faith and hopes of tb^ nrWl^ 
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people in support of the great princi- 
ples which constitute ihe foundation 
of our system of government, by dem- 
onstrating, as I believe I can do^ that 
it is our duty to unite^ as one. people, 
in support of the measures and public 
policy which foster and protect Ameri- 
can interests, as distinguished from 
those of all other peoples and govern- 
ments ; and that dark and mysterious 
as the ways of Providence may seem, 
the great sin of the North and of the 
South has been an adherence to indi- 
vidual men, as leaders of party combi- 
nations, and a disregard of the great 
principles of civil ajid religious lib- 
erty — that we have substitated the 
dictation of selfish political xaombina- 
tions of corrupt party leaders, as in- 



dicated in their manifestoes, in partjr 
platforms, for the letter and spirit of 
our written constitution ; and hence, 
while I unmas|: the selfish and per- 
son9.1 motives which have governed 
the conduct of leading public mez^ 
and thus trace to its source the cause 
which has spread gloom and despoil 
dency over the. South, I would revive 
and confirm the hopes of that suffer- 
ing people, by restoring their faith 
and confidence in the goodness and 
mercy and loving-kindness of God, 
who assuredly will, at the same time, 
subdue the wrath of their enemies, 
and give efficiency to the sympathy 
and support of their friends. But to 
resume my personal narrative. 



CHAPTER III. 



PERSONAL NAERATIVE. 



OUR regiment, under the command of 
Colonel Wilcox, marched to Vin- 
cennes. I had a large school in Eliza- 
bethtown, and, by way of recreation, 
organized the boys into a company, 
and frequently drilled them, and after 
we reached Vincenn^, it was pro- 
posed, and I, although a private, reg- 
ularly drilled my own company. News 
reached us that the Indians under Te- 
comseh had attacked Fort Harrison, 
having defeated the Bangers. There 
was a panic, and, soon thereafter, fir- 
ing was heard at the lower end of the 
town, and the women and children 
fled in great alarm to a small fort. 
One of my mess was sick ; we had 
placed him in a hotel, and I was his 
nurse. He was in a profuse perspira- 
tion. I loaded his gun, and having 
placed it by his bedside, told him I 
must join my company, but that he 
must remain in bed. As I ran to the 
camp I found the regiment forming in 
firont of their camp-fires, on the bank 
of the river. I gave the word to put 
out the fires, and meeting the officer 
of the day, suggested the propriety of 
forming near a large picket fortifica- 
tion which had been erected by €^- 
eral Harrison. He replied, '' Will you 
give the word, and move the regiment 
there?" I took the command, and 
having placed the regiment, fell back 
to my place in my own company. It 
proved to be a false alarm. But a 
force of some fifteen hundred of the 
territorial militia, in addition to our 



regiment, was soon organized and 
marched to the relief of 

FORI HABBISON. 

There was a deficiency of transporta- 
tion, and we were compelled to leave 
our surplus clothing and carry seven 
days' rations in our kni^sacks, with 
the understanding that supplies would 
be forwarded after us. The Indians 
had burned the block-house which coih 
tained the provisions, and the only 
source of supply was. a cornfield in 
the prairie, distant about five miles. 
The day after we reached the fort, 
news came to us that the wagons, hav- 
ing supplies, had been attacked by the 
Indians, the escort defeated, and the 
provisions destroyed. This proved 
that the enemy were between us and 
the settlements, in what force we did 
not know, but all admitted that the 
greater part of the army should re- 
turn, and yet a part should remain to 
defend the fort. The whole army were 
formed in line ; I happened to be on 
the extreme right. All the general 
and field officers, with General Taylor, 
then a captain, commencing on the 
extreme left, marched in front of the 
wholo line, with music, appealing to 
the respective commands for volun- 
teers to remain and defend the fort. 
No one knew when we could hope 
for a supply of food, except the 
com standhig in the field, five miles 
distant, and no one volunteered. 
When they reached tiy^ ^i^x^^ssfc 
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right they halted in front of my 
company. Under the influence of the 
moment, I stepped forward, and said, 
" Colonel Wilcox, your regiment vol- 
unteers.'^ Startled, he said, tartly, 
" Who authorized you, sir, to volun- 
teer my regiment?" I replied, "It 
appears that some of us should remain 
to protect the fort. All must admit 
that the territorial troops should go to 
the protection of their families — ^there 
is, therefore, no person to remain but 
your regiment, and as I take it for 
granted that erery man in your regi- 
mient came here to do his duty, I as- 
sume that you will volunteer.'' And 
without waiting for a reply, I wheeled, 
and said in a vcHce to be heard by the 
whole regiment, " Volunteers, shoulder 
arms.'' My own company promptly 
obeyed. I ran along the line atid re- 
peated the command. The whole regi- 
ment having shouldered arms, I said, 
" Volunteets, one pace in front, march." 
My own company stepped forth, I 
made Hiem dress by the right and 
again ran along the line, saying, 
"Dress by the right, boys, dress by 
the ri^t." I then, standing midway 
the regiment, said, "Attention, voLun- 
teers ; order arms." I then walked up 
to where the officers were all yet on 
horaebacky silent spectators. I made 
a bow to Colonel Wilcox, and, without 
saying a word, took my place in the 
ranks. The regiment, including Colonel 
Wilcox, remained. When, after his 
election as President, I called with a 
friend, who introduced me to Gteneral 
Taylor, he said: "Oh, sir, I knew 
O^neral €h:eeh long before you did." 
I replied, *' I did not suppose that you 
woxdd recollect me." He said, " I 
will never forget that you volunteered 
your regiment to remain at Fort Har- 
rison." 



COMMAND A SCOUT. 

The territorial troops left us, and 
next day. Captain Quigley, the officer 
of the day, came to me and said, " I 
wish you to take a scout of twenty 
men and explore the opposite side of 
the river." I replied, "I am but a 
private." "I know that," said he, 
"but, nevertheless, I wish you to com- 
mand the scout." Twenty volunteers, 
and, among them a lieutenant, were 
immediately organized, and upon the 
opposite bank of the river we found 
a beaten Indian trail, and in the edge 
of a branch we saw the fresh ixacks 
of Indian spies, in which the water 
was yet muddy. After providing 
against surprise, we followed the trail 
up the river, until we came to a creek 
in which the Indians had concealed a 
number of canoes, and ascertained 
that their principal encampment was 
on the east side of the river. It was 
then late, I had that morning baked 
in the ashes, without salt, my last 
morsel of flour, into a cake not larger 
than a ship biscuit. I halted the 
scout and said, "We will take our 
dinner, and then return." "Yes," said 
one, "if we had anything to eat." 
" Well," said I, " let us each see what 
we have." My ash cake was all. I 
divided it into twenty-one pieces, and 
each man took his piece. Never was 
bread better disposed of. We next 
day explored the eastern side of the 
river, found and examined the old en- 
campment, and being satisfied that the 
Indians were no longer in force in that 
neighborhood, the men were permitted 
to hunt, and those who had eaten part 
of my ash cake often, very often, sent 
me part of the game which they had 
killed. As Captain Duval was brigade 
inspector, and Ensign Harrison the 
paymaster of our regiment, the com- 
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mand of the* company (kvolvcd upon 
Lieutenant Murray, am ke and all the 
non-commifisioned officers united in a 
request that I should take charge of 
the company as orderly, and the proper 
discharge of my duties detained me in 
camp. I was rigid but just in my dis- 
cipline, and was rewarded by the con- 
fidence, good-will, and cheerful obedi- 
ence of every man in the company. 

A MESSMATE RESOLVES TO QUIT SWEARING. 

While in camp, one of my mess, 
who had been my classmate at school, 
said to me, " Green, do you know that 
you have cured me of swearing r* I 
replied, " I am glad to know it ; but 
how so i^ He said, " You never swear, 
and no one doubts your word. I was 
always calling God to testify the truth 
of what I said, thus admitting that I 
was unworthy of belief without a wit- 
ness to vouch for me. I have resolved 
that I wUl swear no more." 

THE SICK SOLDIERS. 

As we had no food but the com 
witbout salt, the command suffered 
^ery mudi from diarrhcea, and as we 
liad no assurance of receiving sup- 
plies, the colonel determined to fall 
back upon Vincennes. We brought 
<xmi from the field and prepared food 
for the march. I was second in com- 
^^^^f and consequently the rear of the 
left flanking company. We started 
^ly in the morning, and soon there- 
after two of the company gave out and 
lay by the wayside to die. I took 
their knapsacks, and aided them, and 
encouraged them to hope that, as the 
^^7 would be detained at a creek, 
^ey could overtake their friends. We 
did overtake them, and were met there 
^7 General Hopkins with some three 
^^'^OQsand volimteers, who had come to 
Wtt aid. We were soon surrounded 



by friends ; the sick were cared for^ 
and I was permitted to organize a few 
volunteers, who purchased horses and 
went with the mounted men as an 
independent command. The Indians 
burnt the prairies, and we were com- 
pelled to return to the fort, where I re- 
joined my company. Themoimtedmen 
returned to Kentucky. General Hop- 
kins marched with three reg^ents to 
Tippecanoe. Here a scout of sixty- 
two men, of whom I was one, under 
the command of Colonel Miller, were 
led into an ambuscade, and sixteen 
were killed — ^including Lieut. Murray, 
of my company — and seven wounded. 
I was then elected to command the 
company. I was soon after detailed, 
and returned to Vincennes in charge 
of a detachment of sick. Here I was 
myself taken sick, and, but for the care 
with which I was nursed by the mother 
and sister of John Scott, of Missouri, 
and one of my company whom, at his 
request, I detailed for that duty, the 
chance for my recovery would have 
been very much against me. When I 
returned with the mounted men, the 
sick came to Vincennes, where my 
nurse was made a hospital steward, 
and on that account was enabled to 
render me the more efficient aid. Here 
again did a kind Providence reward 
me most abundantly for a simple act 
of kindness. I refer to the fact as il- 
lustrating a great truth, confirmed by 
the frequent recurring incidents of a 
long life. He who, in kindness, faith- 
fully discharges his duty to others, 
hath not only the hopes and the re- 
wards of Hie life to come, but of this. 
How often has some slight favor done 
for another — and it has been in my 
power to do many — ^been more than re- 
paid to me and mine. Gentle reader, 
remember that Christian charity, kind 
words, and kind ^icsdcyaa^ ^\^ ^issNSs\i% 
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thd best investments wc can make, 
whether for tiiis world or the next, 

BETUBK EOKS. 

When my health was sufficiently re- 
cruited, my nurse suggested that, as 
the time of service would expire in a 
few days, and I could get permission 
for him to go with me, we had better 
precede the returning troops. On the 
first day after leaving Vincennes, he 
exchanged his gun for a pony. He 
said, " Now you can ride." When we 
were about to separate in Louisville, 
he was much affected, and, holding my 
huid, said, " You do not know me.'' 
I replied, "I know you as my kind 
nurse, to whose care I probably owe 
my life.'' He said, "Do you remember 
one who had laid down on the road- 
side to die, and you took his knapsack 
and aided him to overtake the army ?" 
I replied, " I did not recognize you, al- 
though I remember the incident." " I," 
said he, " knew you, and thought you 
would die, and determined to render 
you all the aid I could." And faithfully 
did he do so. 

MY DOa LION. 

During the last four years which I 
remained with my parents, I was in 
the habit of frequently hunting squir- 
rels and turkeys. Lion, my faithful 
dog, was my constant companion. On 
my return, he had crossed the river 
and met me at least two miles from 
the house. He seemed as if he had 
come to meet me. No one was with 
him. He repeatedly sprang upon 
my horse, and continued the demon- 
stration of his joy until I was sur- 
rounded by the family, and then, pla- 
cing his head upon the door-sill, by 
the expression of his eye and the 
wagging of his tail, indicated that he 
partidipAted to the full in the common 



joy. Dear old Lion ; my mind's eye 
sees thee now, and I well remember 
thy kind, confiding, loving, happy look. 

BXSnifD XT SGHOOL. 

I found that the trustees had refused 
to employ another teacher, and, after 
a short visit to my parents, I again 
took charge of the school, prosecuting, 
at the same time, the study of medi- 
cine. On the 26th Novemb^, 1813, 1 

Lucretia Maria Edwards, of whose 
parents Mr. Wirt, in an obituary no- 
tice, said : 

OBITUAItr OF BENJllim IDWIBDS. 

"Died on the 13th of November, 1826, 
at his residence in Elkton, Todd coun- 
ty, Kentucky, Benjamin Edwards, in 
the seventy-fourth year of his age, and 
the fiftynsixth of his Christian life. 
His venerable consort, Mrs. Margaret 
Edwards, after a union of more than 
fifty years, had preceded him to the 
grave about three months before. 
They both resigned this world with 
that perfect composure and full as- 
surance of future happiness which re- 
ligion alone can inspire, and left bo- 
hind them a numerous and respectable 
family of children and their descend- 
ants to imitate their virtues and to 
deplore their loss. Mr. Edwards was 
a native of Stafford county, Virginia ; 
and before he became of age, he inter- 
married with Margaret, the daughter 
of Ninian Beall, of Montgomery courf- 
ty, Maryland, and resided, for nearly 
twenty-five years, on his farm of 
Mount Pleasant, about nine miles 
above the court-house of that county. 
His pursuits were those of agriculture 
and merchandise, which he conducted 
with industry and irreproachable in- 
tegrity. Ho had not the advantage of 
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a classical edacationi but nature had 
given him a mind of extraordinary 
foroe and comprehensioni and a moral 
character <^ uncommon elevation and 
energy. He was one of nature's great 
men ; and it had stamped this charac- 
ter most strikingly on his counten- 
ance and person. He was large and 
well-formed ; his countenance strongly 
marked with intelligence and benero- 
lence ; his steps and movements un- 
C(»nmonly dignified and commanding, 
and in his whole action there was an 
easy, unaffected, natural gracefulness 
which proclaimed the gentleman and 
the man of feeling in a manner not to 
be mistaken. lliGugh his manners 
were highly prepossessing, concilia- 
tory, and kind, yet such was the dig- 
nity that surrounded him, and the re- 
spect with which he impressed all who 
approached him, that no man ever 
dreamed of using irreverent liberty or 
indulging a thoughtless levity in his 
presence. His colloquial powers were 
Tinrivalled in any company in which 
the writer of this article ever saw 
him. He had a manly and melodious 
voice, a natural fluency and eloquence 
that never hesitated, the most strik- 
ing originality and vigor of thought, 
the aptest and happiest illustration 
drawn from objects of nature around 
him, and an accuracy and integrity of 
judgment which have never been sur- 
passed, on the subjects which called 
for his decision. He had supplied the 
deficiencies of youthful education by 
careful reading, and had acquired a 
ooirect style which was yet marked 
▼iih the native strength and original- 
ity of his thoughts, and he conversed 
with great power even on subjects of 
literature, taste, and science ; and 
many have been the flippant scholars 
and oollegianSi who, after the inter- 



themselves rebuked by his superior 
mind, and learned to listen with in- 
stinctive reverence and delight. He 
had made himself an excellent histo- 
rian, both in ancient and modem his- 
tory ; and to his children and their 
young companions (of whom the wri- 
ter was one), with whom he always 
took pleasure in conversing, he was 
one of the most instructive compan- 
ions whom the kindness of Provi- 
dence could have sent Hiern. Though 
always pious, there was nothing aus- 
tere, obtrusive, or revolting, in his 
religion ; and in his domestic cir- 
cle he would often indulge himself 
with great playfulness, and with the 
most successful humor ; yet no occa- 
sion was ever lost of instilling into 
them pure and honorable, and lofty 
sentiments and principles, and kind- 
ling in them the flame of patriotic and 
virtuous emulation, holding up to 
them, with great eloquence, the ex- 
amples of ancient patriots, orators, 
and statesmen, with whom he was as 
much enamored as if he were still in 
his youth. He rose to considerable 
distinetion before he left Maryland^ 
which was about thirty years ago. 
He represented the county of Mont- 
gomery for several years in the state 
legislature ; was a member of the 
state convention which ratified the 
Federal Constitution, and afterwards a 
member of Congress for the district 
in which he lived. Though nature had 
made him an orator of high order, he 
was restrained by his unconquerable 
diffidence from hazarding himself often 
in public debate. He spoke but rarely, . 
and then only on local subjects, when 
forced forward by a high sense of 
duty ; yet on one of these occasions, 
in the assembly of Maryland, with: so 
much force did he strike the house. 



duage of a few remarksy lukva feltl that the late Samuel Gh^^^^iU^^^ik^^T.^ 
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others of the most competent judges 
of eloquence in tiiat body, crossed the 
floor of the honse to congratulate him, 
and to assure him that it rested with 
himself to become one of the most 
distinguished speakers of the age. 
But he was restrained by difSdence 
from profiting by this suggestion, and 
a man who may be justly pronounced 
to have been one of nature's hs^piest 
efforts, has now passed away, to be 
forgotten by the world. Never will 
he be forgotten by the grateful heart 
from which this humble tribute flows ; 
nor that excellent woman, Who was 
the fit and happy counterpart of so 
extraordinary a man. They were 
both an honor to their species, orna- 
ments to the church to which they be- 
longed, and are now among the Spir- 
its of the blessed who surround the 
throne on high. 

" William Wibt.'' 

BECOMB A COUNTBT USBCBANI. 

Shortly after my marriage, Mr. John 
Helm, came to me and said, "You 
have been very kind to my son. He 
has profited much by your example and 
instruction. I wish to place him in a 
store with you. You have married 
my brother^s wife's sister. He is an 
old experienced merchant. I have ten 
thousand dollars, which I wish to lend 
you as your part of the capital in a 
partnership with him. He will ad- 
vance a like sum and go to the East 
and buy the goods, with the under* 
standing that you will take charge of 
the store, and when my son is old 
enough, he is to become a partner. I 
became a country merchant. My part* 
ner went to Philadelphia to make our 
purchases, but being a prudent man, 
and knowing that the effect of peace 
would be to reduce prices, he loaned 
oat to.x>tberB a large part of our funds. 



Our profits on that investment were 
small. A lady who came to Kentucky, 
hom Philadelphia, in 1816, refused to 
purchase a pieoe of muslin, saying that 
the price was too high. I examined 
our private mark, and told her the 
cost was some twenty-five per cent, 
more than I had asked. She said, re- 
provingly, "It is very hard to go to 
heaven from behind a coxmter." The 
suspended banks had not then resum- 
ed specie payments, and yet the loss, 
caused by the reduction of prices was 
a severe lesson in political economy 
to be followed by another much more 
severe shortly thereafter. 

8UBVXT LANDS DT MIS80UBI. 

In the fall of 1816, 1 obtained a large 
contract for surveying public lands on 
the south side of the Missouri river, 
above Booneville. Many of the in- 
habitants were yet living in forts and 
block-houses. Before my return to St 
Louis, Colonel Cooper, then an old 
man, who had been in command of the 
militia at Boon's lick, requested me to 
write to the governor a letter, to be 
signed by him, resigning his command. 
I did so. After I reached St. Louis, 
Oovemor Clark told me that he was 
apprehensive that as soon as the mi- 
gration to that section had sufficiently 
increased the white population, the 
old settlers, whose property had been 
destroyed, and whose relatives had 
been killed by the Indians, would pro- 
voke an Indian war, and that it was 
his wish to appoint some one in the 
place of Colonel Cooper, who would 
have the nerve to preserve peace ; and 
that from what he h^d heard of my 
character, he wished to appoint me. I 
told him that I wiB then on xi\y way 
to Philadelphia^ KDd did not Jcnpw 
when I could tMoHL' ' Be Mid tint lie 
would reserve wb^'teasUinoB ftf'ttWi 
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rUBCRASS GOODS FOB BSNB PAUL AND 
OUASANTU- PATMINT. 

Ify brother-in-law, Gbvemor Edwards, 

had advanced thirty thonsand dollars 

toBen^ Paul, as a partner ina store in 

Si Lonis, and it was agreed between 

tium that I should porchase in the 

name of Panl, in Baltimore and Philar 

delphia, sixty thonsand dollars worth 

of goods, one half of which were 

to be given by Paol in payment 

of the advances made to him. 

After I had made the purchase, and 
the goods were packed, the merchants 
in Philadelphia ascertained that his 
brother, then residing in Baltimore, 
had also made large purchases in 
Paul's name, and said that they were 
imwilling for the goods, I had bought 
of them, to be delivered to Paul with- 
ovt a guarantee of payment ; and I 
agreed that if Paul did not^ iq>on my 
leaching St. Louis, give a satisfactory 
gaurantee, I would retain the goods 
and sell them and make payment. 
When I reached St. Louis the market 
was overstocked, and Paul, having an 
unple supply through his brother's 
purchases, insisted that I had given 
the guarantee without his authority, 
and demanded that I should keep the 
goods, giving him security for pay- 
inent^ which I did. The detention in 
StLouis made it so late in the season 
thtt I was met, at St. Charles, by ice, 
sod compelled to remain there during 
the winter. I therefore did not reach 
ny destination (Chariton) until next 
spring. Desiring to make payment on 
tte goods as soon as funds could be 
niliaed on them, I left a store in St. 
(3udes, and divided the remainder 
Iiotween stores at Franklin and Chari- 
tOD. Wishing to make prompt sales, 
I iiked prioes so much below those 
Anqprt 1(7 others, that my stores 
*■• .RpiMed with customers. The 



consequence was, ill feeling on the 
part of other merchants, who could 
not sell at the same prices. 

APPOINTMKNT AS MIUnA COLONEL. 

Frederic Bates was the secretary of 
the territory, and as the tendency 
there, as elsewhere, was to organize 
political parties, the discontents were 
represented by him and a few of his 
person^ friends. Upon reaching St 
Louis, on my return, Grovemor Clark 
gave me my commission, saying that 
there had been numerous applicants, 
and that as he was going to Ken* 
tucky, and Mr. Bates wQuld become the 
acting governor, and would probably 
appoint some one else during his ab- 
sence, he wished to make the appoint- 
ment then, although my family had 
not yet reached the county, which 
then embraced all that part of Hkd 
territory west of Leuter lick. Early 
in the spring I ordered the battalion 
and regimental musters. As the coun- 
ty was so large, and the migration to 
that section during ibe preceding 
twelve months had been great, there 
were twenty or more avowed candi- 
dates for the legblature, and the dis- 
appointed candidates for promotion in 
the militia, unitefd with the irritated 
rival merchants, and the whole of the 
candidates for the legislature, in de- 
nouncing my appointment by Oov- 
emor Clark, as an act of favoritism, 
insulting to the resident population ; 
alleging that the commission had 
been held back until the governor 
could import a colonel from Kentucky. 
As most of the candidates were new* 
comers, and Colonel Cooper was the 
patriarch of that " settlement," he was 
selected as the candidate for the sen- 
ate without opposition, and he and all 
the candidates for the house of rep- 
resentatives united in m<ai^'QL\^ \!ci^ x^ 
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peal of the act anthorizing the gov- 
ernor to appoint tho militia oflScerSy 
the issue before the people. 

opposmoK — Bo^ mcT. 

Matters went 00 far that meetings 
were held, a committee organized, and 
a regular protest against mj appoint- 
ment published as the basis of the 
canvass. My name, actions, and char- 
acter, were made the subjects of un- 
kind comments, and so great a preju- 
dice was excited against me that my 
agent in Franklin closed my store, and 
wrote to me at Chariton most despond- 
ingly. I resolved to meet the crisis. 
The battalion muster was to take 
place at Franklin, the seat of the ex- 
citement, on the day after the next. I 
put on my uniform, and rode to Frank- 
lin in full-dress on the next day. The 
next morning, a Mr. Tompkins, one of 
the leaders in the movement against 
me, made an effort to provoke a per- 
sonal quarrel. I told him that my 
purpose was to reply to their protest 
before the parade that day, and that I 
would meet him there. Some one 
whispered to me that the lieutenant- 
colonel was parading the battalion at 
Fort Hempstead. I immediately mount- 
ed my horse and rode to the parade- 
ground. I directed the lieutenant-col- 
onel to perform some evolution. He 
could not give the word. I said, " If 
you will permit me, I will 

TIKE THE COMHASD/' 

I looked along the line and did not 
see a single person whom I knew, save 
a lieutenant, whom I had known in 
Kentucky. I called him, and said, 
"Can I rely on youP* He replied, 
" You can, sir,** I said, " Can you de- 
tail a guard of twelve men on whom 
you can rely P' He said, " I can." I 
tiben Baid, " Detail them." He did so, 



and marched them in front of the 
parade. I said, "Load your guns 
with ball." They did so. I then 
said to the lientenanty- " Detail a good 
fugleman." He did so. I then said, 
" Attention the parade ! I am told 
that many persons in this battalion 
have united in a protest against my 
appointment as your colonel, and that 
some have pledged themselves not to 
obey my orders as such. Tho gov- 
ernor, in the exercise of his legitimate 
authority, has given me the appoint- 
ment. I do not come before you now 
to apologize or explain, but to dis- 
charge my duty as your commanding 
ofScer, and to enforce obedience, and, 
therefore, if any one in the ranks 
dares to disobey my orders I will put 
him under guard." I then, after tak- 
ing them through the manual exercise, 
gave the word for several evolutions, 
when, a shower coming on, I handed 
over the command to Colonel Hickman, 
who dismissed the parade. 

APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 

After the rain, I got upon a large 
stump and called the attention of the 
battalion. They all collected before 
me. I took the printed remonstrance. 
I read it, and replied to, and com- 
mented upon it. I proved that my 
appointment had been made by the 
governor in the proper exercise of his 
official duty. To the charge that I 
had been imported for the purpose, 
and appointed to the exclusion of the 
other aspirants, I showed that while 
most of the many aspirants were in 
their forts, or else in Kentucky, I had 
surveyed the country i0rhich was tben 
occupied by Indian hunting psrHei^ 
and that I had resolved to rmah^^b 
the county, and was on say wajf|<bgp 
my family when the apMim 1 
was tendered to me ; and 
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the cause of my delay in coining. 
In reply to the personal remarks 
which had been made against me, I 
pomted to the motives and conduct 
afmy accusers, one of whom, a Mr. Ben- 
son threatened that if I used his name, 
he would drag me from the stump and 
cowhide me. He had been an aspirant, 
and when I came to speak of lum, he 
came rushing through the crowd with 
a whip in his hand. I saw him com- 
ing. I drew my sword, poised myself 
on the stump, f^d would, if he had 
come near enough, have endeavored 
to cat off his head. He saw my pur- 
poae, threw up both hands and retreat- 

ei When I came to speak of 

• 

OOLOKSL COOFER. 

And his letter, he came before me 
mnch excited and said, " Do not 
use my name, for if you do, I will 
drag you from that stump." I stopped 
speaking ; I looked him sternly in the 
eye, until I saw that he faltered, and 
I then said, "Colonel Cooper, you are 
the patriarch of this settlement. You 
have grown gray in the confidence 
and respect of those who know you. 
Ton are here, surrounded by your 
fiiends and my enemies, who, to flatter 
your vanity, and use your name and in- 
fioence to my injury,, have tendered 
you a nomination for the senate, and 
yea have no opposition. I am a young 
mail, just entering into life — ^my char- 
Kter has been assailed by a wicked 
combination, and it is necessary that 
I ahoold use your name in my defence. 
Toa know that what I am going to 
nj is true, and no threats or violence 
Aan prevent my using your name, 
nd Bteting tiir.ftotB as they are.'' 
A Hr. niHiiWHii- Oolonel Cooper's 
hntterfil Jpfii^^Mdd, "Go on, sir, 
n rtfeblV^ r I continued ad- 
Inab ''It has been 



charged that yon did not request me 
to write your letter of resignation. 
You know that you did come to me 
and request me to write, and that I 
wrote precisely the words which you 
wished to be written.'' He quietly 
took a seat outside of the crowd, and 
did not speak in reply. Two of the 
committee, who had published the re- 
monstrance, replied to me. I then 
said : " G^tlemen, you have now 
heard me in reply to my accusers, 
you have heard their response to my 
reply. Under the circumstances you 
cannot expect me to resign the com- 
mand, and I would not resign if every 
one in the regiment were to request 
me to do so. But I claim that an ex- 
pression of your opinion is no less due 
to yourselves than to me, and it is 
therefore my wish^ that you should 
say whether you are willing that I 
should continue in the command of the 
regiment. Therefore, all of you who 
wish me to command will please move 
to the right, while those who are op- 
posed, if there are any, will please go 
to the left. 

THE BATTAUOK APFBOVK M7 APPOINT- 

MXKT. 

The men threw up their hats, and, 
moving in a body to the right, shouted, 
" Hurra, hurra for our colonel.'' Even 
Benson went with them. Seeing him, 
I said, " Mr. Benson, you don't belong 
to that crowd ; please go to the left." 
He said, " The men did not understand 
you." I replied, "Gentlemen, Mr. 
Benson thinks you do not know which 
is to the right and which is to the 
left ; to satisfy him that it is he who 
is in the wrong, I renew the proposi- 
tion, and respectfully request all those 
who wish me to command this regi- 
ment to move to my left, leaving Mr. 
Benson where he ia." W\tti^^<3^ 
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for "Our colonel," the whole mass 
mored to the left Hy triumph was 
complete— opposition to me ceased — 
my popularity and influence were 
established, as indicated by my elec- 
tion as a member of the convention 
which made the state constitution, 
and then as a member of the house of 
representatives and of the state sen- 
ate. 

I have given this account thus in 
detail, partly because it is an illustrsr 
tion of the force and power of truth ; 
and of the generous sympathy, with 
right and justice, on the part of the 
people, which has been a ruling prin- 
ciple of my life, and because it tends 
to explain the state of parties as then 
organized in the territory, and espe- 
pecially my relations to Colonel Ben- 
ton, whose malevolent influence, as it 
will hereafter be seen, has contributed 
so mudi to the disasters which have 
fallen upon this country. 

COL. BENTON JLJXD JAMES CRUTCHEB. 

Colonel Miller, of Hardin county, 
commanded one of the regiments which 
were with me at Tippecanoe. Crutcher 
and Wintersmith were merchants in 
Elizabethtown. After the return of 
the regiment, Crutcher induced the 
paymaster to resign, and he (Crutcher) 
was appointed. His partner came to 
Washington, drew the funds, and paid 
them for goods. Instead of paying 
the money which he had received, he 
required the soldiers to take a large 
part or the whole in goods. He be- 
came a candidate for Congress. I 
wrote and published a handbill oensur^ 
ing his conduct ; and as he and Tho- 
mas Speed, of Burdstowny his competi- 
tor, had a series of appointments at 
which th^ made speeches, I attended 
several of the meetings, and enforced 
mjr charges against Crutcher from the 



stunif). Mr. Speed was elected. The 
canvass was exciting and very bitter. 
When I reached St. Louis, in 1816, aa 
I entered the hotel, I met Benton in 
the door, and the likeness to Crutcher 
was such that I started as if I had met 
an enemy. My instincts of distrust 
were then so much excited that at 
though I afterward voted for him as a 
candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate, I always felt a conviction that he 
was a dangerous, unreliable man, 
against whose machinations I should 
ever be on my guard. 

HOW AND WHY HE VAS MADE A SENATOB. 

Am I asked why, with such an in- 
stinct of his character, I voted for 
him 7 The answer is, that he was the 
editor of an influential paper ; that, in 
the division of parties, he sustained 
Governor Clark ; that he opposed the 
Missouri restriction ; and that, upon 
the orgfiuaization of the state govern- 
ment, a seat in the^United States Sen- 
ate was allotted to him as a reward 
for his partisan services, and that, re- 
luctantly yielding to party influence, I 
gave a party vote. 

My experience is that man is selfish, 
that he is more under the influence of 
animosity than of friendship, and that 
passion and prejudice control his judg^ 
ment and his conduct ; that the ten* 
dency of party organization is to sub- 
ordinate the masses to the governing 
influence of a few party leaders, who 
are thus enabled to substitute party 
platforms for the written constitution, 
and gratify their personal animosities 
in disregard of the public interest and 
of the principles of public liberty. I 
have, therefore, always endeavored to 
regulate my own conduct, and to judge 
of the motives and conduct of otherSi 
by the test of truth, right, and justice. 
It was resentment, jealousy, hatred 
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i^inst the GreatoFy which prompted 
Sfttan to tempt Eve. It was jealousy, 
liatred, resentment, disappointed ambi- 
tion, which brought npon ns a civil 
war. It is my purpose to trace the 
working of these evil passions, that, 
by unmasking their idols, I may wean 
tte people from their idolatry. 

THX nffniANS. 

The Sac and Fox Indians, who then 
resided on both sides of the Missis- 
sippi, near Rock Island, were in the 
habit of hunting on the Missouri, and, 
returning home in the spring, they 
8toIe horses from the frontier settle- 
nents. I sent for their chiefs, and, 
after explaining to them that I would 
Md them responsible, and that, if they 
ootild not prevent the young men from 
stealing horses, I would require them 
to appoint chiefs who could prevent it, 
they pledged themselves that there 
should be no further cause of com- 
plaint The lowas, who resided on 
the Chariton, were restrained in the 
same way, with like favorable results. 
And I am satisfied, from my own ex- 
perience, that all our Indian wars may 
be traced to some misconduct on the 
part of the whites, or to mismanage- 
ment of government agents. I have 
risen from my bed at night, and, with 
no other guide but the stars and my 
general knowledge of the country, 
without even a pathway, I have been, 
ihe next morning at sunrise, thirty 
miles from 'my home, and intercepted 
in armed mob moving upon an Indian 
village, under the command of one of 
the old settlers, whose brother had, 
during the war, been killed by the lur 
diaxis. The pretence was that the In- 
dians had stolen a horse — the purpose 
was to avenge the wrongs which the 
Indians had po^viously committed. I 
oiUed a C0Yn6il, and, by pledging my- 



self that I would go to the village and, 
by a talk with the chief and warriors, 
prevent any further depredations, they 
were induced to return. I went to the 
village, and explained to the Indians 
that I was their friend ; that it was 
better for them to live in peace. I ob- 
tained their confidence, and not only 
prevented depredations on the whites, 
but I induced the tribes who had been 
at war to live in peace with each other. 
There was no conflict with the In- 
dians so long as I was in command on 
that frontier. 

SLEGTED A MEMfiER OF TEE -IflSSOURI CON- 
VENTION. 

Congress having passed the act au- 
thorizing Missouri to organize a state 
government, I was a candidate for the 
convention, and then wrote and pub- 
lished my first political essay, in which 
I vindicated the institution of African 
slavery, and denied the power of Con- 
gress to impose the restriction. Young 
as I then was, my address was exten- 
sively published, and favorably no- 
ticed, in some of the leading republi- 
can papers, and especially by the Rich- 
mond Enquirer. I was elected, and 
took an active part in the convention, 
and there took my first lesson as to 
the distribution of party patronage. 
The candidates for the several judicial 
appointments wished to so restrict the 
power of the legislature, by a consti- 
tutional provision, that the salaries of 
the judges should never be less than 
three thousand dollars. I voted in the 
negative, and the clause was defeated. 
General Rector, the surveyo]>general, 
had been personally kind to me, and 
under a pressing appeal made through 
him I was induced, against my own 
judgment, to reconsider the measure, 
and it was adopted. As a member of 
tiie committee on printings I had ^'^^'Ok 
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offencb to one of the candidates for 
patronage, and my vote was made the 
pretence for a bitter criticism, which, 
on the day of the election of the mem- 
hers of the legislature, was distributed 
at most, if not all, the election pre- 
cincts. The effect was to defeat my 
election by a few votes. One of the 
members elected died before the meet- 
ing of the legislature. I replied to 
the publication, and was elected by a 
large majority. 

THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE — MB. CLAY — 

THE BANE. 

When the bill authorizing Missouri 
to organize a state government was 
before Congress, Mr. Clay was the 
Speaker of the House of Sepresenta- 
tiveg. Maine applied for admission at 
the same time. Ninian Edwards and 
Jesse B. Thomas were the Senators, 
and Daniel P. Cook was the member 
from Illinois. Crawford, Adams, and 
Calhoun, were then prominent as- 
pirants for the presidency, and all 
were members of Mr. Monroe's oab- 
inet. Thomas was the active parti- 
san of Crawford, Cook of Adams, 
and Edwards of Calhouiu ' Edwards 
was a slave owner, and most decided- 
ly opposed to the restriction ; Cook 
was his son-in-law, and among the 
most zealous advocates of it. Fearing 
that Thomas might be induced to 
imite with Cook, Mr. Edwards prepared 
an amendment, uniting Maine and Mis- 
souri in the same bill, and also the 
amendment known as the compromise 
line of SG"" 30', and gave them to 
Thomas on whose motion they were 
adopted. The constitution of Missouri 
contained a clause, which made it the 
duty of the legislature to pass laws 
preventing the migration of free ne- 
groes and mulattoes to the state. The 
preaanre for money created through 



the Bank of the United States, had 
rendered the bank unpopular in the 
Southern and Western states, and 
Ohio, under the lead of Charles Ham- 
mond, had imposed a heavy tax, and 
levied on the branch at Chillicoth«. 
Mr. Clay was induced to resign his 
seat as speaker, and when Congrefls 
met he was in Ohio, in charge of a 
negotiation with Hammond. In the 
meantime, the National Gazette, of 
Philadelphia, the organ of the bank, 
took the ground that free negroes and 
mulattoes were citizens of the United 
States, and as such were entitled to 
all the rights and privileges of citi- 
zens, and made a question against the 
admission of our Senators and meia* 
ber to their seats. Mr. Sargeant, tihe 
lawyer of the bank, and the leading 
member from Pennsylvania, took the 
same ground in Congress, and John 
W. Taylor, of New York, was elected 
Speaker as an opponent to the admission 
of Missouri. The opposition was kept 
up in the House, until Mr. Clay had 
converted Charles Hammond, from & 
bitter opponent of the bank and of 
Henry Clay, into a warm partisan of 
both, and, having obtained a concessioa 
that the bank was authorized to estab- 
lish branches in the states^ without 
the consent of the states, came to 
Washington and resumed his seat as 
a member of the House. The bank 
wishing to prevent any further dis- 
cussion of her power to establish 
branches, and Mr. Clay, seeking popn* 
larity as a candidate for the presiden- 
cy, the partisans of the bank saw that^ 
as Mr. Clay was thus identified with 
the bank, to give him the credit d 
compromising the Missouri question, 
would tend to prevent diecussion or 
comment on the arrangement which 
he had made at Chillicothe, and theie- 
fore they united in support of a 
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xeiolution, offered b; Mr. CUy, pro- 
Tiding that the Sonators and Repio- 
aentative from Miaeonri, should be 
pennitted to take their seats npon con- 
ditaon that the legielature of Misaoori 
■bonld, by a Bolenm act, declare that 
tlu constitution of the state sboald 
not be BO cooatrued as to authorize 
the legislature to paea any act which 
muld deprive any citizen of the tToited 
States of the rights to which they may 
be entitled under the Constitntion of 
the United States ; or, in other words, 
Ifr. Clay's comprontiee was that the 
legislatare of Missouri should by a 
Kdeom act declare that, inasmuch as 
they are required to take an oath to 
eupport the Constitution of the United 
States, they would not pass an act 
iriiich may be a violation of the oath 
they had taken. 

001. BKSTOS'S ATTEMpr TO OCT A CA0003 
NOMINATION or KB.. CLAY. 

Id December, 1823, 1 was a member 

oftlie state senate. Colonel Benton 

had sold the St. Louia Inquirer to a 

Mr, Ford, The legislature were in 

. teudon at St. Charles. Benton was a 

' idatiTc and active partisan of Mr. 

I (%. He came to St. Charles, and 

Foid came to me and aaid that fien- 

toa'g purpose was to get a caucus 

Bonunation of Mr. Clay, and urged me 

jl to unite in the support of Mr, Clay, 

J Biying that my position waa euch in 

a the state that if I would but identify 

I Bpelf with Mr. Clay's friends, there 

! was nothing in their powor to grant 

I that I might not command. The cau- 

l cna met. I opposed the nomination, 

and DotiSed Colonel Benton that if he 

WB« in St. Charlea when the senate 

toet the next day, I would introduce a 

resolution for a committee to inquire 

why, instead of being in Washington 

■BfTiding' to his dnties as a Senator, 



he was in St. Charles, seeking to ot> 
tain the electoral vote of Missouri as 
ao much capital to be disposed of by 
him in the political market, I de- 
feated the nomination, and Colonel 
Benton left St Charles before the 
senate met the next day. 



In the latter part of December) 
I purchased the St. Louis Inquirer, 
and aapported the election of Gen- 
eral JackaoB. Mr, Clay and his 
friends became satisfied that he could 
not be elected by the electors, and 
made extraordinary efforts to get suf- 
ficient votes to place him as one of 
the three, from whom tho House 
of Representatives would elect one. 
Benton came back to Missouri and 
canvassed the state for Mr. Clay. 
Wherever he went he found my paper 
urging the election of Gfeneral Jack- 
son. We carried the southern dis- 
trict against Mr. Ctay, but his half- 
brother (Watkins) waa a returning- 
officer, and suppressed the return. It 
was urged by Mr. Clay and his promi- 
nent friends that, if one of the three 
having the greatest number of votes, 
he would be elected by the Honae of 
Representatives, and inasmuch aa that 
might depend upon a sLogle vote, Bei>- 
ton and the other partisans of Mr. 
Clay induced the legislature to de- 
clare the election of electors illegal, 
and gave the three votes of Missouri 
for Mr, Clay. At the same time a 
leading friend of Mr. Ctay was at Al- 
bany negotiating for part of the vote 
of Now York ! 

ELECnON or JOHN QIUNCY ADAM9," 

There waa no choice by the electors. 
Greneral Jackson, Mr. Adams, and Mr. 
Crawford,'.were.the three who having 
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received the greater number of votes, 
irere returned to the House, and Mr. 
Adams was elected ; Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Cook, of Illinois, and Mr. Scott, of 
Missouri, voting for him. 

It so happened that as the attorney 
for parties having large claims against 
the government for Indian depreda- 
tions, I reached Washington a few 
days after the election, and it was 
deemed of so much importance to se- 
cure the influence of my press, that 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Scott were deputed 
to make the arrangement. 

My wife's cousin and John Q.uincy 
Adams had married sisters. My per- 
sonal influence, sustained by my press, 
was such, that Benton, fearing I^Lat I 
would become his competitor for the 
Senate, had made Mr. Clay's vote for 
Mr. Adams a pretence for the concilia- 
tion of General Jackson, who had 
driven him from Tennessee as a per- 
sonal enemy ; and it was urged that 
by uniting with the friends of Clay 
and Adams, and thus securing their 
support, aided as I would be by the 
control of the federal patronage which 
was tendered to me, contributmg so 
much as I could do to the success and 
permanence in power of tibe new party, 
there was nothing in the power of the 



government to give which I might not 
confidently expect to receive. 
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INTRIGUE, BABOiON, ANn HANA6EMSNT.* 

Mr. Clay's partisans during the can- 
vas had urged his pretensions upon the 
ground that he was the representative 
and friend of the West and of Western 
interests, and that Mr. Adoms was un- 
friendly to the interests and prosperity 
of the West ; and yet he endeavored 
to justify his vote upon the ground 
that Mr. Adams was more favorable 
to the West than General Jackson•^ I 
saw that the tendency of the coalition 
between Clay and Adams was to 
strengthen the sectional antinslavery 
party, by introducing the tariff and in- 
ternal improvements as parts of tbefr 
system of measures. High duties to 
create a large surplus revenue, to be 
expended by a log-rolling, sectional, 
corrupt party majority in Congress ; 
high duties for the benefit of Eastern 
manufacturers, and a large sui)>Ius 
revenue to build turnpike roads in the 
Northwest and Western States. I 
saw that the ten millions of dollars ap- 
propriated as a sinking fund would 
soon pay off the national debt, and 
that, therefore, instead of increasing 
the duties, they should be reduced.^*> 
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B TIRING the preceding summer, Mr. 
Clay's Central Committee had is- 
sued a circular, in which they said : 

find let them [flie people] remember 
ftat^ after the choice of dectors once takes 
pjace, their voice will no morQ be heard in 
the contest. All wni. be cabbied by i2f« 

lUJKNCE AND INTBIGUE, BASQAIS AND MANAOE- 

MDiT. He who has the most extensive 
ttesDs of influence, and will promise the 
moit&vors, will have the best prospect of 
nooeis; and the nation will receive the, 
liFBiident^ not firom the ' pure hands of the 
pw^ybut from a glubov paLrnoAL mav- 

AQEBSAND DITBIOUEIKS." 

And belieying that the prediction 
tf Mr. Glay^i committee had been veri- 
fied by the election of Mr. Adams, and 
that the ineyitable tendency of the 
''rnmauE, babgain, and xanagemknt," 
tetween Messrs. Adams and Clay, 
vooldbe to 

OBOANIZS A COBRTTFT NOBTBEBN PABT7, 

indicated upon a deliberate purpose 
of plondering and oppressing the South, 
^ that the inevitable consequence 

^ ^Qold be a counter-organization of the 
Sonth in defence of the rights and in- 
^ts of the South, and that the sec- 

I tional conflict would necessarily on- 
ager the peace and perpetuity of the 
Union; and, therefore, tempting as tiie 
iBdncements were, I refused to unite 
^ 8q[>port of the coalition. 

GENERAL JACESON. 

While then in Washington, I be- 
c^ioe personally acquainted with Gen- 

8 



oral Jackson, and on my return to St. 
LouiS; travelled in company with him as 
far as Louisville. He then urged me to 
remove to Washington and take charge 
of a paper opposed to the re-election 
of Mr. Adams. I had established the 
first line of stages west of the Missis- 
sippi. I had a profitable contract for 
carrying the mail. I had placed the 
line under the charge of trustworthy 
partners who paid me a large fixed in- 
come. I had a valuable business as an 
attorney. I was the editor and pro- 
prietor of a leading paper, giving me 
considerable profit, and I was invest- 
ing my income in and adjoining the 
city of St. Louis. I had a young 
and interesting family, and my social 
and political position was second to 
that of no man in the state. I had re- 
fused to exchange my position for a 
seat in the Senate of the United 
States, and I did not consent to be- 
come the editor of a party paper in 
Washington. But the next year I 
came to Washington on professional 
business. 

PURCHASE OF THE UNITED STATES TELE- 
GRAPH. 

It SO happened that I boarded in the 
same house with Mr. Agg, the editor 
of the Washington Journal, then the 
acknowledged organ of Mr.. Adams. 
Having leisure I wroto several articles 
which were adopted by Mr. Meehan, 
the editor and proprietor of the Tele- 
graph, and published ^a. ^^^^^ixi^s^ 
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One morning, while at breakfast, I 
read in the Journal a reply, assuming 
that I was the writer, and assailing 
me personally with scurrilous abuse. 
Agg sat opposite to me at the table, 
and his look and manner were offen- 
sive. I arose from the table and went 
directly to Mr. Meehan's office and 
asked him for what price he would 
sell me his paper. He named the 
price, and I drew a check for the 
money. I went back to St. Louis. I 
sold my property in and near the city, 
at a great sacrifice. I relinquished 
my profession. I sold my paper. I 
afterwards sold my line of stages and 
mail contract, and concentrated my 
resqjirces and my energies to defeat 
the re-election of Mr. Adams, by demon- 
strating that his election was, as fore- 
told by Mr. Clay's Kentucky com- 
mittee, the result of baroain, intrigue, 
AND MANAGEMENT, between Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Adams, and by defeating his 
re-election, prevent that sectional 
northern party organization, which, by 
restoring the Federal party to power, 
would endanger the peace and per- 
petuity of the Union. 

I was not an adventurer, purchased 
ifby promises of plunder or patronage — 
t[ was a devotee, sacrificing my own 
;private interests in the efibrt to main- 
ftain the rights of the people, and to 
assert and enforce the responsibility 
df their public servants. 

/Among other property sold at a 
nom^al price, for funds to purchase 
and-6upx)ort a free press in Washing- 
toi^:were one square, then in the heart 
of the <Sity, and two hundred and fifty 
arpensdf land adjoining Choteau's pond 
on the south, which I am told is now 
in city lots of great value. Had I re- 
mained iiifSt. Louis investing, as was 
my purpose, my surplus earnings in 
lands in t and adjoining the city, I 



would have been, long ere this, one of 
the most wealthy men in this country. 
I acted under a sense of public duty, 
and now refer to the sacrifice as one of 
the incidents which strengthen my 
claim upon the public confidence. 

* remove to WASHINGTON. 

Having hastily, and consequently 
at a great sacrifice, arranged my busi- 
ness in Missouri, I came with my wife, 
four children, and a few family ser- 
vants, to Kentucky. When we reached 
Hopkinsville we heard of the death of 
my mother-in-law, and upon reaching 
Elkton we found my father-in-law bo 
ill that Mrs. Green preferred to remain 
with him, and that I should precede 
her to Washington to make arrange- 
ments for housekeeping. Her father 
survived but a few weeks. She nursed 
him until his death, and then, accom- 
panied by one of her nephews, came 
in a carriage to Waediington. 

I had two brothers-in-law living in 
Eussellville, and, Tinshing to see Oen- 
eral Jackson before I came to Wash* 
ington, I came that far on my wajr 
to Nashville. The next morning 
stage took up another passenger, 
was also going to Nashville. He 
scarcely seated before he said. 
Green has come to town.'^ " Ah,** sail 
I, " what of him 7" " Why," said 
" he is going to Washington to abQ» 
Mr. Clay." Finding that he was di 
posed to be communicative, I encou^c:' 
aged him to talk, and was much motr-^ 
than usually polite to him. When i^^^ 
reached Nashville, one of the Nas" 
ville committee, who had been not 
of my coming, asked the driver i^ 
General Gf«en was in the Atag^- 
Upon my replying in the affirmativ^V 
I was received and welcomed liy tb^ 
committee ai|d.olfaen wbo had met 9^ 
the hotel for 'tflt^^^^ 'ty feUo^ 
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trayellery as sood as he could well do 
80, came to me and said, ** 1 owe you an 
apology." " For what ?" said I. He 
replied, "I did not know who you 
were, or I never would have talked to 
you as I did to-day." I said, " I am 
aware of that, and therefore your com- 
ments gave .me no offence." "You 
are not," said he, " the man I thought 
you were, and you must send me your 
paper, and I will do. all I can to aid 
you." He became a valuable corre- 
spondent. 

GWffEBAL JAOESOir — ^JOSlf POPE — WM. T. 
BIBRY — AMOS KENDALL. 

I spent a day with General Jackson 
at the Hermitage, and, when leaving 
him for Nashville, he rode with me to 
bis gate ; he held my hand, and hav- 
ing again said that he was much grat- 
ified at my having purchased the Tele- 
graph, and renewed his promise of 
friendship and personal regard, he con- 
cluded, by way of encouragement, 
Baying, "Truth is mighty and will 
prevail" 

From the Hermitage I went to visit 
xny own father, intending to call on 
Ur. Monroe, who had married one of 
the daughters of General Adair. The 
drief purpose of my visit to General 
Jackson was to ascertain whether I 
could aid in restoring friendly rela- 
tions between him and General Adair. 
I 8aw Mr. Monroe, and enlisted his 
coK^ration ; I then went to Louis- 
ville. Worden Pope told me that Mr. 
Kendall, the editor of the Argus, was 
' much inclined to support the election 
of General Jackson, and advised me 



to go to Frankfort to see him. When 
I reached Frankfort, Mr. Kendall was 
sick. I saw Judge Bibb, who advised 
me to go to Lexington and see Judge 
Barry, who had been a candidate on 
Mr. Clay's electoral ticket. I found 
him hesitating, and apprehensive that 
John Pope, who was the brother-in-law 
of Mr. Adams, and who, during the 
canvass, had sustained General Jack- 
son as against Mr. Clay, and had 
taken a decided part against the new 
court, of which Mr. Barry was a judge, 
would unite with the partisans of Mr. 
Clay, and that their influence in the 
state would preponderate. As Mr. 
Pope happened to be in Lexington, I 
invited him and Judge Barry to dine 
with me, and, a mutual understanding 
of concert and co-operation having 
been agreed upon. Judge Barry went 
with me to see Colonel Richard M. 
Johnson, who told us that he had had 
a confidential conversation with Mr. 
Kendall, who had borrowed fifteen hun- 
dred dollars from Mr. Clay as the ex- 
ecutor of Morrison, and that the Argus 
would oppose the re-election of Mr. 
Adams, as soon as Mr. Kendall could 
arrange for funds to pay Mr. Clay. I 
thereupon authorized Colonel Johnson 
to say to him, that I would advance 
the fifteen hundred dollars, which I 
did. Mr. Kendall had been an active 
and confidential friend of Mr. Clay, 
and, as such, had taken an active part 
against the election of Mr. Adams. 
He and the Argus became warmly en- 
listed in support of the election of 
General Jackson, and were influential 
auxiliaries in that evenful contest 
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THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONSPmACY. 

IN 1816, Daniel Pope Cook, who had Btrfoguard of onr tranquillity. But slavery 
studied law with Judge Pope, of destroya this similarity in each of those par- 
Illinois, upon the recommendation of titulars. Idleness, with its train of vicee, 
Ninian Edwards, my brother-in-law, will ^timately become haMtual to thedave- 
^, « ^ . /^ holder, while the necessity of industry will 
then a Senator m Congress, was ap- secure tiie virtue of tiie oiher. The love of 
pointed by Mr. Monroe bearer of de- equality wiU be the predominant principle 
spatches to notify Mr. Adams, then our of the one, while a familiarity with do- 
minister in London, of his appointment mestic power — ^I may say, tyramiy— wifl be- 
as Secretary of State. He brought me get a love of distinction, a love of aristoe- 
a letter of introduction, and told me racy, in the other. This circumstance, added 
that, being in delicate health, his pur- ^ ^^ difference of climate, will tend much, 
pose was to try the effect of a sea ^ has ahready been witoewed, to estrange 

. . J. . ,. , . the Southern from tao Northern people. In 

voyage, intending, upon his return, to ^, „ xi. xi. i f x,. 

•^ ° ' ^, « xt^ X 1 - . the South, the people are more under the 
remove to the South. I saw him m Muence of feeling than in the North; they 
Washington city m October, 1817, are, consequently, more hasty in their de- 
when he told me that Mr. Adams had liberations. In the North they are a more 
satisfied him that the migration to the cool and calculating people, and are more 
north of the Ohio would be so great apt to view things through the medium of 
that the anti-slavery party would soon interest Hence there is, from the differ- 
obtain the political control of this ®^^® ^ oHmate, a dissimilarity in the con- 
country ; and that, under the advice etr^otion of their minds; and the adyenfr 

^fi \r A J t. u J V J J XI. tions circumstance of slavery will increaae 

of Mr. Adams, he had abandoned the ., . ,.«. rm. i^ r ^i- 

., » * n .t .1 "lis difference. The motto of a repubhc 

idea of going South to practise law, ^^^^^ ^^ <peacE.' But a people who 

and would go back to Illinois, with a are under no necessity of pursuing habita 

a view of becoming a candidate for of industry, will naturally acquire a taste 

Congress for the purpose of agitating for war. Hence the people of the South, 

the. slavery question. He said that he where slavery prevails, win be more ready 

had already commenced the agitation, ^ embark in a war than those of the Nortli, 

and gave me a pamphlet containing ^^ * Hartford Conventions'-wnore balefal 

two letters, which he had addressed to f *^^^ '^^*« ^ ^,f J^^^^ ^ ^f^^ 
xr \r J -ui* v J • -ir J 1 been experienced — ^will be as freqaently re- • 

Mr. Monroe, and published in Meade's x j ^ j . ^ ^ 

P . ' *^ peated as we are engaged m war. 

rni- /• 11 . . ... 1. " Slavery is confined to particular states, 

Ihe following IS a quotation from ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ib^refoT,>, remain in a nar- 

rower compass than the white population. 

MR. COOK S SECOND LETTEE. gy jy^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ i^,j„^ 

^ A great similarity in manners, habits, in those sections of tlie conxxtiy, bo aa nlti- 
aud mode of thinking, must bo preserved, mately to exceed thai of the wliitea. Ill 
as the strongest cement of our Union and this state of .things, whim fbidj ahaU have 
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been eDlightened by one solitary ray of 
knowledge — ^wben their own numbers shsJl 
be known to them and which we cannot 
coiiccal from them — ^liko the stream that 
has been feebly dammed, they will rise in 
the majesty of their strength, and burst 
those chains with which they are boimd ; 
and like the delnge which leaves desolation 
behind it, their progress will be known by 
their ravages. This cannot be looked up- 
on as mere speculation. Tls the ordinaxy 
course of natmre. It was by that grand 
opeiation of nature, that we became free 
and independent ourselves. And if we 
place the same fetters on the works of na- 
tore, may we not fairly expect she will 
mab the same exertion to throw them off? 
We were favored by Heaven in our Revolu- 
tionary struggle — and believing ourselves 
injured, we even appealed to the Divinity 
to aid and assist us — ^we were fighting for 
our natural rights ; those rights which wo 
bdieved the God of Nature intended ' all' 
Bhould * equally* enjoy. To that appeal the 
Heavens bowed propitiously and the ty- 
nmfs scourge was no longer allowed to be 
visited upon us. With this recent example 
of &e justice of Heaven before us, can we, 
vith any well-founded hope of escaping a 
finukr visitation of Divine justice, expect 
to go on, inflicting more unwarrantable op- 
pressions upon others than were infUcted 
upon ns? No I the ways of Heaven are 
alike, are unalterable, and for us they will 
not swerve from their altered course. In 
tile Revolution we wore unable to achieve 
onr freedom without foreign assistance — 
and so sweet was the name of llberty«HSO 
nnuical did it sound in the ears of foreign- 
ers, that they rallied around our standard, 
and offered up their lives as a volun- 
tary sacrifice at the altar of that god- 
dess under whose banners they were fight- 
ing. And when the manacles of slavery 
shall become intolerable to these people, 
vA they shall be found bleeding in liie 
cause of freedom — ^will not the same flame, 
which then warmed the trans-Atlantic bos- 
om, again shed its genial warmth upon 
*^ifi1nTitB them to rally around Ibeir 
MHlitaDdiKd t So long as the same cause 



will produce the same effect, so long may 
this be expected. 

** Let us DOW dwell for a moment on the 
effsct which Algeiine oaptiviiy has had on 
the civilized world — ^for holding in cap- 
tivity and slavery, the subjects of Christian 
powers. Has not the united resentment of 
all Christian nations been levelled against 
them 7 Have they not had to withstand the 
thunder of civilized warfare, for those gross 
and flagrant inQ)ositions ? And yet we, 
we who have acted a distinguished part 
in punishing this outrage, are daily in- 
flicting it upon almost miUiona. Ameri- 
cans, look at this picture I does it not 
arouse your sensibility and wound your 
high-blown pride ? Does it not disturb 
you in your daily occupations, and haunt 
your midnight dreams ? Or, are you callous 
to the feelings of humaxiity and deaf to the 
voice of justice ? 

** When that secret monitor, which dwells 
in every bosom, shall call us to an account 
for our conduct, for this outrage upon the 
rights of humanity, unless the feelings are 
steeled against remorse and compunction, 
their poignant shafts will be levelled 
against tis, and all the joys of life must 
be embittered. 

<< But this is not all,let those states which 
have imbrued their hands in the blood of 
their fellow-beings, for attempting to throw 
off the galUng yoke of slavery, put on the 
weeds of mourning. Let them make atone- 
ment by the emancipation of those whose 
meekness and forbearance have shielded 
them against a future accountability for 
similar iniquity. Apply not that odious 
epithet of * insurgent,' of ' rebel,* of * trai- 
tor,' to the man who strives to gain his 
liberty ; remember that it was but yester- 
day that you were in the same predica- 
ment — and yet your venerable Congress de- 
clared you 'free,* and no longer subject 
to the disgraceful epithet of 'traitor to 
your country.' Who is a traitor ? Not the 
man who is bound in the iron chains of slav- 
ery, and strives to break his fetters I Not 
the man who is actuated by the noblest 
feeling of our nature to secure his happi- 
ness and his freedom. But it is he who, 
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from ambitions or malignant motives, aims 
at the destrnction of social happiness, by 
raising the hostile hand against that goT- 
emment which protects him, and to whidi 
he owes his allegiance. 

'* Bnt can a goremment be said to protect 
r. people whidi it enslaves? and can they 
be said to owe allegiance to that govem- 
ment which enslaves them? If so, away 
with snch protection, and with snch alle> 
giance. They are terms indefinite and in- 
applicable to the social state. 

'' It is to be hoped that, through yonr in- 
jSnence, the general government wiU take 
some measnres preparatory to the comple- 
tion of this work, and that individasds and 
the state governments will ultimately com- 
plete it 

« D. P. C. 

" Washdcgton, September 14, iSl?." 
It will be seen that letters were 

THE TEXT for THE SLAVERY AGITATION ; 

That in them Mr. Cook drew a dis- 
paraging picture of Southern society, 
of the habitSy education, and general 
character of the Southern people ; 
that he boldly declared the right of 
the slaves to rebel and make war on 
their masters 1 He said : " Let those 
states which have imbrued their hands 
in the blood of their fellow-beings, for 
attempting to throw oflF the galling 
yoke of slavery, put on the weeds of 
mourning. Let them make atonement 
by the emancipation of those whose 
meekness and forbearance have shield- 
ed them against a future accountabil- 
ity for similar iniquity." Here we see 
Mr. Cook, under the prompting of John 
Quincy Adams, as far back as 1811, 
openly asserting that the '' meekness 
and forbearance" of our slaves would 
shield them from " a future accounta- 
bility" for imbruing their hands in the 
blood of their masters I Startle not, 
reader 1 These letters, avowedly pub- 
lished under the promptings of John 
Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State 



of the United States, as the text for 
the organization of a party, for the 
purpose of giving the political con- 
trol of our government to the federal 
party, then openly asserted the broad 
doctrines afterward avowed by the 
British government in the case of the 
murder of the crew of the Creole by 
insurgent slaves, viz. : that a slave 
may rightfully do whatever may be 
necessary to obtain his freedom, and 
that hence if the murder of the crew 
was necessary to enable the slaves to 
get command of the ship, then the 
slaves, so committing murder, ought 
not to be punished. Hear John Quin- 
cy Adams, speaking through Mr. Cook, 
on the 14th of September, 1817 : " Ap- 
ply not the odious epithet of insur- 
gent, of rebel, of traitor, to the man 
who strives to gain his liberty." He 
exclaims : " Who is a traitor ?" and 
replies, " Not the man who is bound in 
the iron chains of slavery and strives 
to break his fetters 1 Not the man 
who is actuated by the noblest feel- 
ings of our nature, to secure his hap- 
piness and his freedom. Can a gov- 
ernment be said to protect a people 
which it enslaves? and can they be 
said to owe allegiance to that govern- 
ment which enslaves them? If so, 
away with such protection and with 
such allegiance." Mr. Cook did go 
to Illinois, was elected to Congress, 
and took a leading part in support of 
the Missouri restriction. He, in the 
meantime, had married a daughter of 
Governor Edwards, who was then a 
Senator in Congress, and took an ac- 
tive and decided part against the re- 
striction. 

BXJFUS king's avowal. 

After his return home, I asked Mr. 
Edwards how it was that he, a slave- 
holder, and 80 much opposed to ihsi 
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regtriction, a Senator from the state, 
BO much older than and the father-in- 
law of Mr. Cook, could not control 
him 7 His reply was, that Mr. Cook 
was a young man of fine talents and 
great ambition ; that he had become 
much attached to Mr. Adams, and had 
identified his hopes of future political 
promotion with the election of Mr. 
Adams to the Presideiicyi and that he, 
although his father-in-law, had no right 
to dictate to or control him. He fiir- 
ter said, tiiat ho bad messed -with 
Bafiis King, then a Senat(tf from New 
York ; that they had conversed freely 
on tike subject, and that Mr. King had 
tolc[ him that the federal psgrty looked 
to the agitation of the slavery ques- 
tkm as the certain means of regaining 
poiitical power ; aod that so oonfident 
wero they of succesf that a son of 
Bnfiis King had gone to Ohio and a 
son of Alexandw Hamilton had gpne 
to Illinois to be in position to avail 



themselves of it. . I am thus enabled 
to trace back as far as 181*7, the delib- 
erate purpose of organizing the anti- 
slavery party as a sectional political 
influence, whereby the federal party, 
under the leadership of John Quincy 
Adams, had then resolved to array the 
North against the South, and thus 
create a sectional Northern majority, 
which, by that sectional organization, 
could and would govern the North 
and South ! I saw that it was no re- 
gard for the rights of the slave — no 
sympathy for the condition of the ne- 
gro — ^which stimulated their zeal, but a 
thirst for power, regardless of the 
letter or the spirit of the Constitution, 
which I feared would embitter the 
South against the North and endan- 
ger, if it did not dissolve, the Union. 
To prevent this, I have made many 
sacrifices, per8on9*l| social, political, 
aoid pecuniary. 
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CHAPTER VI: 



THE MONAEOHISTS. 



IT will be seen that the Totes of 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, Cook of 
Illinois, and Scott of Missonri, each 
of whom represented states opposed 
to the election of Mr. Adams, put in 
issue : 

1. The motives which led them to 
disregard the will of their constitu- 
ents ; and 

2. The character and purposes of 
the party to be organized under the 
auspices of the coalition between 
Messrs. Clay and Adams. 

Believing, as I do, that'the late civil 
war was the bitter fruit of the section- 
al organization of the federal party of 
the North, and that their pretence of a 
desire to benefit the African is but a 
mask to cover their purpose of enslav- 
ing the white man, by the centraliza- 
tion of a corrupt, irresponsible power 
in the federal government, in open vio- 
lation of the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution, I turn to the 
history of the past, and trace the 
connection between the old federal 
^ party, whom it was the avowed pur- 
pose, as declared by Rufus King, 
to reinstate in power, and the radical 
party who now control the legislation 
of Congress. 

WHO WERE THE MONARCHISTS? 

Who were the leaders of the old 

federal party, and what were their 

avowed and well-ascertained princi- 

plea? and what was the form of gov- 



ernment whioh they wished to estab- 
lish f 

We are at no loss for the names of 
the leadersi nor for the form of gover»» 
ment which tiiey proposed to orgao* 
ieo. Alexander Hamilton and John 
Adams were the representative men of 
that parly. 

ALBZAKDXB BAMK^TOK^S PLAK. 

The plan for a goveniment proposed 
by Alexander Hamilton was as fol- 
lows : 

1. The supreme legislative power of 
the United States of America to be 
vested in two different bodies of men ; 
the one to be called the assembly, the 
other the senate, who, together, shall 
form the legislature of the United 
States, with power to pass all laws 
whatsoever, subject to the negative 
hereafter mentioned. 

2. The assembly to consist of pe^ 
sons elected by the people, to serve for 
three years. 

3. The senate to consist of persons 
elected to serve during good behav- 
ior. Their election to be made by 
electors chosen for that purpose by the 
people — ^in order to this the state to be 
divided into election districts. On the 
death, removal, or resignation of any 
senator his place to be filled out of the 
district from which he came. 

4. The supreme executive authority 
of the United States to be vested in a 
governor, -to be elected during good 
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behavior, the election to be made by 
electors chosen by the people, in the 
election districts aforesaid ; the au- 
thorities and functions to be as fol- 
lows : To have a negative upon ikU 
laws about to be passed and the exe- 
cution of all laws passed ; to have the 
direction of war when authorized or 
begun ; to have, with the advice and 
oonaent of the senate, the power of 
making all treaties ; to have the sole 
appointment of the heads or chief offi- 
cers of finance and foreign affairs ; to 
have the nomination of all other offi- 
cers, ambassadors to foreign nations 
included, subject to the approbation or 
rejection of ^e senate ; to have power 
of pardoning all ofGsnces except trear 
son, which he shall not pardon without 
tbe approbation of the senate. 

5. On the death, resignation, or re- 
mmi of the governor, his authorities 
to be exercised by the president of the 
senate till a successor be appointed. 

0. The senate to have the sole pow- 
er of declaring war, the power of ad- 
vfaing and approving all treaties, the 
power of approving and rejecting all 
appointments of officers, except the 
heads.or chiefs of departments, finance, 
war, and foreign affair^. 

1 The supreme judicial authority of 
the United States to be vested in 
judges, to hold their offices during 
good behavior, with adequate and per- 
manent salaries ; the court to have 
original jurisdiction in all cases of 
capture, and an appellate jurisdiction 



in all causes in which the revenues of 
the general government or the citizens 
of foreign nations are concerned. 

8. The legislature of the United 
States to have power to institute 
courts in each state, for the de- 
termination.of all matters of general 
concern. 

9. Governors, senators, and all offi- 
cers of the United States, to be liable 
to impeachment for corrupt conduct, 
and, upon conviction, to be removed 
from office, and disqualified for hold* 
ing any office of public trust and profit ; 
and all impeachments to be tried 
by a court, to consist cf the chief or 
judge of the superior court of law of 
each state, provided such judge hold 
his place during good behavior, and' 
have a permanent salary. 

10. All laws of the particular states, 
contrary to the Constitution or laws of 
the United States, to be utterly void ; 
and the better to prevent such laws 
being passed, the governor or presi- 
dent of each state shall be appointed 
by. the general government, and shall 
have a negative upon the laws about 
to be passed in the state of which he 
is governor or president. 

11. No state to have any force, 
land or naval, and tiie militia to be 
under the sole and exclusive direction 
of the United States, the officers of 
which to be appointed and conmiis- 
sioned by them." 

Such was the plan of Alexander 
Hamilton. 



CHAPTER VII. 



JOHN ADAMS A MONAEOfflST, AND WHY. 



THE plan of John Adams was given 
in a work .published immediately 
before the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, from which the following are 
extracts : 

OBNTLEMEN AND COMMON PEOPLS. 

" The people in all nations ore naturallj 
divided into two sorts, the gentlemen and 
the simple men, a word which is here cho- 
sen to signify the coimnon people. By the 
common people we mean laborers, me- 
dianics, husbandmen, and merchants in 
general, who pursue their occupations and 
industry withoat any knowledge in liberal 
arts and sciences, or in anything but their 
own trades^ and pursuits." See voL 3, p. 
458. 

WRT OmLDSEN Of ILUTSniOOB VAMXEJES ABB 



^It must be acknowledged in eveiy state 
—Massachusetts for example— -ihere are in- 
equalities which €rod and natore have plant- 
ed there, and which no human legislature 
can ever eradicate." ^^Inequalily of birth. 
Let no man be surprised that this species 
of inequality is introduced here. Let the 
Hage of history be quoted where any na- 
tion, ancient or modem, civilized or savage, 
is mentioned among whom no difference was 
made between the citizens on account of 
their extractions. The children of illustri- 
ous families have generally greater advan- 
tages of education, and earlier opportuni- 
ties to be acquainted with public characters 
and informed of public affairs than those of 
meaner ones, or even those in middle life ; 
and, what is more than all, an habitual na- 
tional veneration for their names and the 
character of their ancestors, described in 



history, or coming down by tradition, 
moves them further £rom vulgar jealoufcf 
and popular envy, and secures them, jn 
some degree, the &vor, the affecticm, and 
respect of the public." See vol. 1, pages 
109-19. 

'VThe son of a wise and virtuous fa^et 
finds the world about him, sometime^, as 
much as he is disposed himself, to honor 
the memory of his&lher; to oongratulata 
him as the successor of his estate ; and to 
compliment him with election to the places 
he held." Same voL, p. 116. 

POOB VEOnX SHOULD WOBC, AND BHOOLD BAVB 

A KINCk 

» 

** The distinctions of poor and rich are as 
necessary in states of considerable extent 
(such as the United States) as labor and 
good government ; the poor are destined to 
labor, and the rich, by the advantages of 
education, independence, and leisure, iare 
qualified for superior stations." Bdme t6L, 
p. 360. 

*' It has been the common x)eople, then^ 
and not the gentlemen who have established 
simple monarchies, all over the world." Bee 
voL 3, p. 451. 

" It is the true policy of the common peo- 
ple to place the whole executive power in 
the hands of one man." YoL 3, p. 460. 

" By kings and kingly power is meant the 
executive power in a single person." See 
vol 3, p. 461. 

" The people themselves, if uncontrolled, 
will never long tolerate a freedom of iur 
quiry, debate, or writing ; their idols must 
not be reflected on, nor their schemes and 
actions scanned, upon pain of popular ven- 
geance, which is not less terrible than des- 
pots or sovereign senators." Vol. 3, p. 
326. 
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OOXMON PEOPLB C0BBI7PT, AND THEBSFOXB ▲ 
KOBILITT KUBT AND WILL EZI8T. 

''The whole history of Eoine shows that 
coiraption hogaa with the people sooner 
thea the senate." YoL 3, p. 327. 

''Sohriety, abstinence, and severity, were 
never remarkable characteristics of demoo- 
Tacy, or the democratic branch or mixture 
in any constitution. They have oftener been 
the characteristics of aristocracy and oli- 
garchy." " Athens, in particular, was never 
conspicuous for these qualities ; but, on the 
contrary, from the first to the last of her 
democratic constitution, levity, gayety, in- 
coDbtancy, dissipation, intemperance, de- 
buidiery, and a dissolution of manners, 
were the prevdling characteristics of the 
whole nation." Same vol., p. 344. 

" Powerful and crafty underminers have 
nowhere such rare sport as in a simple de- 
mocracy, or single popular assembly. No- 
where, not in the completest despotisms, 
does human nature show itself so complete- 
ly depraved ; so nearly approaching an 
equal mixture of brutsdity and de vihshism, as 
in the last stages of such a democracy, and 
in the beginning of despotism, which always 
succeeds it" Same, voL 2, p. 329. 

** Every passion and prejudice of every 
voter win be applied to, every flattery and 
menace, every trick and bribe that can be 
bestowed and will be accepted, will be 
used, and what is horrible to think of, that 
candidate' or that agent who has fewest 
scniples, who will propagate lies and slan- 
der with most confidence and secrecy, who 
win wheedle, flatter, and cajole ; who will 
dehauch the people by treats, feasts, and 
diversions, with the least hesitation, and 
bribe with the most impudent front which 
can consist with hypocritical concealment, 
win draw in tools and worm out enemies 
the fastest — unsullied honors, sterling integ- 
rity, real virtue, will stand a very unequal 
chance. When vice, foUy, impudence, and 
^very, have carried an election one year, 
4fiy will acquire in the course of it fresh 
Mnence and power to succeed the next I" 
VdL 3, p. 275. 

* A nobility must and will exist" " De- 
scent jfrom certain parents and inheritance 
ofeertain houses, lands and other visible 



objects [titles] will eternity have such axi 
influence over the affectionfl and imagina- 
tions of the people, as no arts and instita- 
tions win control ; time win come, if it it 
not noWytiutt these circumstances win have 
more influence over great numbers of minds 
than any considerations of virtue and tat 
ents, and whatever influences numbers, is 
of great moment in popular governments 
and in aU elections." Vol. 3, p. 377. 

HEREDrrABT FIRST MAQISTBATES AND SENATORS* 

" There is not in the whole Roman history 
so happy a period as this under their kings ; 
the nation was formed, their morality, their 
religion, their maxims, their government, 
were all established under their kings — ^the 
nation was defended against numerous war- 
like nations of enemies; in short, Rome 
was never so weU governed or so happy." 
Vol. 3, p. 305. 

" I only contend that the English consti- 
tution is, in theory, the most stupendous 
fabric of human invention." Vol. 1, p. 70. 

'* In future ages, jf the present states be- 
come a great nation, their own feelings and 
good sense wiU dictate to them what to do ; 
they may moke transitions to a nearer re- 
semblance of the British constitution.' 
Same, p. 71. 

"It [the aristocracy] is a body of men 
which contains the greatest coUection of 
virtue and character in a free government ,* 
is the brightest ornament and glory of the 
nation ; and may always be made the great-* 
est blessing of society, if it be judiciously 
managed in the constitution." Same voL, p. 
116. 

" This hazardous experiment [election of 
their first magistrate] the AmericansLhave 
tried, and if elections are soberly made, it 
may answer very weU ; but if parties, fac- 
tions, drunkenness, bribes, armies, and de- 
lirium come in, as they always have done, 
sooner or later, to embroil and decide every- 
thing, the people must again have recourse 
to conventions, and find a remedy for this 
* hazardous experiment' Neither philoso- 
phy nor policy has yet discovered any other 
cure than by prolonging the duration of 
the first magistrate and seaators. The 
evil may be lesBened ^sud. ^o^\:^qti<^\ Vj 
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electioDB for longer periods of joaxs till 
they become for life; and if this is not 
found an adequate remedy, there will re- 
main no other but to make them hereditary* 
The delicacy or the dread of unpopukrily 
that should induce any man to conceal this 
important truth &om the faU view of the 
peoplo, would be a weakness if not a vice." 
Vol 3, p. 296. 



"Mankind have universally discovered 
that chance was preferable to a corrupt 
choice, and have trusted Providence rather 
than themselves. First magistrates and 
senators had better be made hereditary at 
once, than that the people should be univer- 
sally debauched and bribed." VoL 3, p, 
283. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



JOHN Q. ADAMS' PLAN OP MAKING TBfE GOVERNMENT A 

MONAECHT, 



npHESE extracts show that Hamilton 
-^ and Adams, the acknowledged lead- 
ers of the federal party, were monarch- 
ists-^that both were opposed to an 
elective go.vemment ; that Mr. Adams 
believed that the " people of all nations 
are natmrally divided into two sorts, 
the gentlemen and the simple men," a 
term used by him to designate '' the 
common peoj^le, the laborers, mechan- 
ics, husbandmen, and merchants f that 
"l^ere are inequalities that God and 
nature planted in every state, which no 
l^islature can ever eradicate f that 
"the children of illustrious families'' 
are further removed from "popular 
envy" and " vulgar jealousy ;" that 
" the poor are destined to labor, and 
the rich, by advantages of education, 
independence, and leisure, are qualified 
for superior stations ;" that " it is the 
true policy of the common people to 
place the whole executive power in 
the hands of one man," and that " by 
MngB and kingly power is meant the 
erocutiye power in a single person," 
and that the American people, " would 
iwt be happy without an hereditary 
cMef magistrate and senate, or at least 
for life." And I call the special atten- 
tbn of the reader to the fact, that in 
li« letter of the 21st of February, 
1M4, to Wm. Cunningham, the elder 
Adams said : " I have always been of 
<)piiuon, that in popular governments 
^ people will always choose their 
<Asm from the most ancient and re- 



spectable families." " The more demo- 
cratical the government, the more uni- 
versal has been the practice. K a 
family which has been high in office, 
and splendid in wealth, falls into decay 
from profligacy, folly, vice, or misfor- 
tune, they generally turn democrats, 
and court the lowest of the people with 
an ardor, an art, a skill, and conse- 
quently with a success, which no vul- 
gar democrat can attain. If such 
families are numetous, they commonly 
divide. Some adhere to one party, 
some to another ; so that whichever 
prevails, the country still finds itself 
governed by them ;" and connect this 
with the fact, that in the spring of 180T, 
Mr. John Q. Adams, in a conversa- 
tion with political friends, deplored 
" the fearful progress of the democratic 
patty and of its principles, and de- 
clared that be had long meditated the 
subject, and had become convinced 
that the only method by which the 
democratic party could be destroyed 
was by joining with it, and urging it 
on with the utmost energy to the com- 
pletion of its views, whereby the result 
would prove so ridiculous and so ruin- 
ous to the country, that the people 
would be led to despise the principles, 
and to condemn the effects of demo- 
cratic policy ; and then," said he, "toe 
can have a form of government better 
suited to the genius and disposition of 
our country than our present Consti- 
tution.^^ 
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I beg the reader to connect with this 
the fnrther fact, that during the nest 
BeBHion of Congress Mr. Adams, being 
a Senator, was riding in the samo car- 
riage with Gov. Giles of Virginia, and 
became very serious, seeming weighed 
down with care, at length told Gov. 
Giles he had a matter of great im- 
portance, which he thought it his duty 
to relate to Mr. Jefferson, then Presi- 
deut, bnt did not know how to approach 
him, and desired Mr. Giles to make 
the communication; the latt«r encour- 
aged him to do It himself; and also that, 
during the canvass in 1823, Mr. Jeffer- 
son wrote a letter, which he authorized 
to be published, in which he gave the 
purport of the communication which 
Mr. Adams did make to him. In the 
National Intelligencer of the 2lBt of 
October, 1828, ia an article published 
by authority of Mr, Adams, aa explan- 
atory of the charges then made against 
the federalists of New England, which 
not only admits bis interview with Mr, 
Giles and Mr. Jefferson, but admits 
that, in 1808, he wrote to Mr. Giles 
and other members of Congress, and 
that, commenting upon the measures 
and purposes of the leaders of the fed- 
eral party of Massachusetts of that 
day, he said (I use his own words aa 
givenin the Intelligencer): "Ho [Mr. 
Adams] urged that a continuanco of 
the embargo much longer would cer- 
tainly be met by forcible resistance, 
supported by the legislature, and prob- 
ably by the judiciary of the state. 
That, to quell that resistance, if force 
should be resorted to by the govern- 
ment, it would produce a civil war, 
and that in that event he had no doubt 
the leaders of the party would secure 
the co-operation with them, of Great 



Britain ; that their object was, and 
had been for several years, the disso- 
lution of the Union and the establish- 
ment of a separate confederacy. He 
knew this from unequivocal evidence, 
although not proveable in a court of 
law ; and that in case of a civil war, 
the aid of Groat Britain to effect that 
purpose would be as surely resorted 
to as it would bo indispensably neces- 
sary to the design." 

Mr. Adams, in a subsequent notice, 
reiterates the same charge, and aays : 
" This design [of dissolving the Unioa 
and forming a new confederacy undet 
the auspices and protection of Great 1 
Britain] had been formed in the winter ] 
of 1803 and 1804, immediately after, 
and as a consequence of, the acquifli- 1 
tion of Louisiana ;" and adds : | 

" That project, I repeat, had gone to tJi6 ' 
length of finug upon a military leader fat ' 
its execution, and although the circumstait- 
coa of the times never admitted of its exe- 
cution, nor even of its full development, I 
had yet no doubt {in 1808 and 1809), and 
have no doubt at thia time [30Ui December, 
1828), that it is the key to all the great 
movements of these leaders of the federal 
party in New England from that time fo^ 
ward till ita final catastrophe in tho Hart- 
ford Convention." 

JOHS QUINCT AUiMS' PflETENDED COKVEB- - 
SION A FRACn, 

The elder Adams, in his letter to 
Cunningham, of December, 1808, says: 
" I may mention to yoa, in confidence, 
that considerable pains have been taken to 
porsnade your friend John Qoincy Adams 
to consent to bo run by the republicans. 
Tet he is utterly averse to it, and so am 1, 
for many reasons, among which are : lBt> 
The office, though a procious stone, ia bnfc 
a carbuncle ehining in the dark. 2i. It ia 
a eota of perfect sUvory. The drudgery 
of it ia extremely oppreasivo. 3d.> Tb^ 
oompemalitm ia not a Uviatf for a oonmor* 
l^m^MMiN. 4^ Ha mart reaign his pro- 
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fessorship. 5th. He most renounce his 
practice at Hie bar. 6th. He must stand 
in competition with Mr. Lincoln, who would 
divide the republican interest and certainly 
prevent the election of either. 7th. It 
wwld prodiice <m Vernal separation between 
Mm and ike /ederali^, at least (hat pari of 
ihem who now oonstittUe ike absolute oli- 
garchy." 

Connect with these facts the toast 
of his relative, Josiah Qnincy^ ''Those 
who fell with the first Adams will rise 



with the second," and that soon after 
his appointment as Secretary of State 
he gave the public printing to the Bos- 
ton Gentineli and that as soon as he 
became President he gave the mission 
to England to Rufus King, and no one 
can doubt the purpose of the disclo- 
sures made to Mr. Giles and to Mr. Jef- 
ferson — ^nor can any one doubt his thirst 
for power, or his fellowship with the 
monarchists. 



; 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE BOSTON FEDERALISTS A BRITISH DISUNION PARTY. 



DOBS any one ask fhrther proof that 
the federal abolition party of Boston 
is a disunion, British party ? If so, 
I refer them to the following ex- 
tracts from the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States (Mr. Madi- 
son') to Congress, conmiunicating the 
disclosures made by John Henry, the 
agent employed by the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada, etc., on a political mis- 
sion to the United States. 

[Extract from John Henry's memorial 
to Lord Liverpool of the 13th of 
June, 1811.] 

" Soon after the affair of the Chesapeake 
frigate, when his Majesty's Govemor-Gen- 
ersJ of British America had reason to be- 
lieve that the two countries would be in- 
volved in a war, and had submitted to his 
Majesty's ministers the arrangements of the 
English party in the United States for an 
efficient resistance to the general govern-, 
ment, which would probably terminate in a 
separation of the Northern states from the 
general confederacy, he applied to the un- 
dersigned to undertake a mission to Boston 
where the whole concerns of the opposition 
were managed. The object of the mission 
was to promote and encourage the federal 
party to resist the measures of the general 
government ; to offer assurances of aid and 
support from his Majesty's government of 
Canada, and to open a communication be- 
tween the leading men engaged in ihat op- 
position, and the Governor-General upon 
such a footing as circumstances might sug- 
gest ; and finally, to render the plans then 
in contemplation subservient to the views 
of his Majesty's government." 



[Extract of a tetter from John Heniy 
to Sir James Craig, Govemor-Gten- 
eral of British America, dated March 
T, 1809.] 

"Sir: I have already given a decided 
opinion that a declaration of war is not to 
be expected ; but, contrary to all reasonable 
calculation, should the Congress possess 
spirit and independence enough to place 
their popularity in jeopardy by so strong a 
measure, the legislature of Massachusetts 
will give the tone to the neighboring states, 
will decktre itself permanent until a new 
election of members ; invite a congress, to 
be composed of delegates from the federal 
states, and erect a separate government 
for their common defence and common in- 
terest." 

[Extract from the same to the same, 
dated Boston, March 20, 1809.] 

" Since the plan of an organized opposi- 
tion to the projects of Mr. Jefferson was 
put into operation the whole of the New 
England states have transferred their politi- 
cal power to his political enemies, and the 
reason that he has still so many adherents 
is, that those who consider the only true 
policy of America to consist in the cultiva- 
tion of peace, have, still great confidence, 
that nothing can force him (or his succes- 
sor who acts up to his system, or rather by 
it) to consent to war. 

"A war attempted without the concur- 
rence of both parties, and the general con- 
sent of the Northern states, which consti- 
tute the bone and muscle of the country, 
must commence without hopes and end in 
disgrace. It shotUdj (herefare^ be the pecw- 
liar care of Great Britain to/oster diviaion 
between the Ifarik and the 8ou^ and by 
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moodeding in this she may carry into effect 
hromtprqjecis in Europe^ toUh a total dii- 
re^ of the resentments of ihe democrais 
onikisconUnent 

THE RADICALS ARE MONARCHISTS AND DIS- 
UNIONZSTS. 

If there be any who doubt that the 
radicals in the present Congress are 
monarchists, and that their purpose is 
to perpetuate a military despotism, fur- 
ther proof will be given as I progress. 

THE DISUNION PARTY, 

The Boston Centinel was the organ 
of the old federal party, and in its issue 
of December 10, 1814, that paper said : 

''We must demand that no new states 
vith feelings and sentiments foreign to our 
own, shall be cut out of the distant wilds 

andadmitted into the Union. Those 

who startle at the danger of a separation, 
teU na that the soil of New England is hard, 
staiile, &c. Do these men forget what nar 
tiooal energy can do for a people ? Have 
tbqr not read of Holland ? Do they not 
lememher that it threw off the yoke of 
Spain (our Virginia), and that its chapels 
became churches, and its poor men's cot- 
tages princes' palaces ?'' 

Again, on the ITth of December, 
1814, it said : 

''Oar course is so easy and plain, that 
I know not how the most timid can pause 
at the entrance upon it It gives us the 
start of the Southern states ;. finds employ- 
meois for our impoverished mechanics, 
brings revenue to our treasury, spreads ac- 
tivity and wealth through the country. A 
peace with England for a single year would 
bring every state east of Virginia into our 
confederacy. A strict neutrality will give 
only temporary relief. It leaves govem- 
nient to make peace for us, and with that 
peace, such as it will be, it holds us in its 
power. We will then be too late to de- 
Dttnd alterations in the representations and 
wcarity to our rights as the only condition 
^'^ which we will adhere to the Union. 

"It is said that to make a treaty of com- 
DWice with the enemy is to violate the Con- 
■tittttion and sever the Union ? Are they 

4 



not both already destroyed 7 Or in what 
stage of existence would we be should we 
declare a neutrsklity, or even withhold taxes 
and men 7 Let us leave it to the schools to 
put this question to rest, while we are 
guarding the honor and independence of 
New England. 

" By a oonunercial treaty with England 
which shall provide for the admission of 
such states as may wish to come into it, 
and which shall prohibit England from 
making a treaty with the South and West, 
which does not grant us at least equal 
privileges with herself, our commerce will 
be secured, our standing in the nation 
raised to its proper level. If peace leaves 
us at the mercy of the Western states, we 
may dream of freedom, but we shall be in 
bonds. 

" We must no longer suffer our liberties 
to be made the sport of theorists, the sub- 
ject of speculation of men of cold hearts 
and muddy understandings ; neither allow 
that region of the West, which was a wil- 
derness when New England wrought the 
independence of America, to wrest from us 
those blessings which we permitted them 
to share.** 

THB BOSTON FSnEBALZSTS AND THE HABTFORD 
CONVENTION DISUNIONISTS. 

Mr. Monroe, then President of the 
United States, in a letter to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, dated Washington, May, 1820, 
brings down this conspiracy to a later 
date. Mr. Monroe, writing on the sub- 
ject of the Florida treaty, says : 

[Extract from a letter from Mr. Mon- 
roe to Mr. Jefferson, dated Washing- 
to^, May, 1820.] 

"Dear Sir: I have received your letter 
of the 14th, containing a very interesting 
view of the late treaty with Spain, and 
of the proceedings respecting it here. If 
the concurrence involved in it nothing 
more than a question between the United 
States and Spain, or between them and the 
colonies^ I should entirely concur in your 
view of the subject I am satisfied that 
we might regulate it in every circum- 
stance as we thought just, and without 
war ; that we might taka ¥\oT\A3a. ^a ^si\si- 
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demnity, and Texas for some trifle, as an 
eqniTalent 8pain must soon be expelled 
from this continent; and with anj new 
government which may be formed in Mexi- 
co, it would be easy to arrange the boun- 
dary in the wilderness so as to include as 
mnch territory on our side as we might de- 
sire. No European power could prevent 
this, if so disposed. But the difficulty does 
not proceed from these sources. It is alto- 
gether internal, and of the most distressing 
natmre and dangerous tendency. You 
were apprized by me, on your return from 
Europe, of the true character of the nego- 
tiation which took place in 1*785 and 1786, 
with the minister of Spain, for shutting up 
the mouth of the Mississippi, a knowledge 
of which might have been derived, in part, 
from the secret journal of Congress, which 
then came into your hands. That was not 
a question with Spain in reality, but one 
among ourselves, in which her pretensions 
were brought forward in aid of the policy 
of the party at the head of that project. It 
was an effort to give such a shape to our 
Union as would secure the dominion over 
it to its eastern section. It was expect- 
ed that dismemberment by the Alleghany 
mountaiDS would follow the occlusion of the 
river, if it was not desired ; though the lat- 
ter was then and still is my opinion. The 
Union then consisted of eight navigating and 
commercial states, with five productive, 
holding slaves ; and, had the river been shut 
up, and dismemberment ensued, the divis- 
ion would always have been the same. At 
that time Boston mled the four New Eng- 
land states, and a popular orator in Faneuil 
Hall ruled Boston. Jay's object was to 
make New York a New England state, 
which he avowed on his retmn from Eu- 
rope, to the dissatisfaction of many in that 
state, whose prejudices had been excited 
in the Revolutionary war, by the contest 
between New York and those states, re- 
specting interfering grants in Vermont It 
was foreseen by those persons tiiat if tlie 
Mississippi should be opened, and new 
j9tate8 should be established on its waters, 
the population would be drawn thither, 
the number of productive states be pro- 
^joortijonately increased, and their hope of do- 



minion on that contracted sectional scale 
be destroyed. It was to prevent this that 
that project was formed. Happily it failed; 
and since then our career in an opposite 
direction has been rapid and wonderful 
The river has been opened, and all the terri- 
tory dependent on it acquired. Eight states 
have already been admitted into the Union 
in that quarter ; a ninth is on the point of 
entering, and a tenth provided for, exclu- 
sive of Florida. This march to greatness 
has been seen with profound regret by those 
in the policy suggested; but it has been 
impelled by causes over which they have 
no control. Several attempts have begn 
made to impede it ; among which the Hart- 
ford convention in the late war, and the 
proposition to restrict Missouri, ara the 
most distinguished*. The latter maasore 
contemplated an arrangement on the dis- 
tinction, solely between slaveholding and 
non-filaveholding states ; presuming tiiat, 
on that basis only, such a division might 
be founded as would destroy, by perpetual 
excitement, the usual effects proceeding 
from difference of climate, the* produce of 
the soil, the prosperity and circumstances 
of the people, and marshal the states di&r- 
ing in that circumstance in unceasing op- 
position and hostility with each other. To 
what account this project, had it succeeded 
to the extent contemplated, might have been 
turned, I cannot say. Certain, however, it 
is, that since 1*786, 1 have not seen so vio- 
lent and persevering a struggle, and on the 
part of some of the leaders in the project, 
for a purpose so unmasked and dangerous. 
They did not hesitate to avow that it was 
a contest for power only ; disclaiming the 
pretext of liberty, humanity, &c. It was 
also manifest that they were wiUing to risk 
the Union on the measure, if, indeed, as in 
that relating to the Mississippi, dismem- 
berment, was not the principal object You 
know how this a£fair terminated, as I pre- 
sume you likewise do, that complete suc- 
cess was prevented by the patriotic devo- 
tion of several members of the non-slave- 
holding states, who preferred the sacrifice 
of themselves at home to a violation of the 
obvious principles of the Constitution and 
the risk of the Union.' 



CHAPTER X. 



FUETHBR PROOF THAT THE RADICALS ARE BRITISH 

MONARCHISTS. 



TN the preface to Mr. M. Carey's 
-*- Olive Branchy second edition, page 
6, he says : 

^It csDnot be any longer doubted that 
there exists a conspiracy in New England 
among a few of liie most influential and 
weahhy citizens to efiect a dissolution of 
the Union at every hazard, and to form a 
separate confederacy. This has been as- 
seited by some of our citizens for years and 
strenuously denied by others, deceived by 
the inask the conspirators wore, and tiieir 
hollow professions. But it requires more 
than Boeotian stupidity and dullness to hes- 
itate on tiie subject, after the late extra- 
ordinary movements, which cannot possibly 
have any other object. It is eighteen years 
since the dangerous project was promulr 
gated. {In a series of essays published 
under the signature of Pelham, in "The 
Connectiout Oburant," 1796.] Prom tiiat 
period to the present it is not one hour 
out of view.- And unholy and pernicious 
as was the end, the means were at least as 
unholy and pernicious. Falsehood, decep- 
tion, and calumny, in turn have been called 
in to aid the design," &c 

I quote farther from Mr. Carey's 
Olive Branch. He says : 

"For eight years, the most imceasing ef* 
forts have been used to poison the minds 
of the people of New England toward, and 
ta alienate them from, their fellow-citizens 
of the Southern states. The people of the 
latter section have been portrayed as de- 
^08 incarnate, and destitute of all the 
qualities tiiat dignify and adorn human 
nature 1 Nothing can exceed the violence 
of these caricatures, some of which would 
^▼0 suited the ferocious inhabitants of 



New England, rather than a oivilized or 
polished nation.'' Page ?53. 

And commentipg upon the publica- 
tions of Peliiam, he says : 

"The unholy and deinoniao spirit that 
itispired the writer of the above vile libel 
has been from that hour to the present 
(vide speeches of radicals in the pres^it 
Congress) incessantly employed to excite 
hostiliiy between the different sections of 
the Union. To such horrible length has this 
spirit been carried, that many paragraphs 
have continually appeared in the Boston 
papers, intended and csdculated to excite 
the negroes of the Southern states to rise 
and massacre their masters. This will un- 
doubtedly appear incredible to the reader; 
it is nevertheless sacredly true. It is a 
species of turpitude and baseness of which 
the world has few examples V* Page 251 

Mr. Carey further says : 

'^ I am tured of this exposure ; I sicken 
for the honor of the human species. What 
idea must the world form of the arrogance 
of the pretensions of the one side [Eastern 
states], and on the other, of the folly and 
weakness of the rest of the Union, to have 
so long suffered them to pass without ex- 
po9ure and detection. The naked 'fact is, 
that the demagogues in the Eastern states, 
not satisfied with deriving all the benefits 
from the Southern states, which they could 
from so many wealthy colonies, with making 
princely fortunes by the carriage and trans- 
portation of their bulky and valuable pro- 
ductions, and supplying them with their 
own manufactures, and the manufactures 
and productions of Europe and the East 
and West Indies to an enormous amount, 
and at an immQuaei^T0^V--\ia»^^^Qsai<5>T^^ 



CHAPTER VII. 



JOHN ADAMS A MONABOHIST, AND WHY. 



THE plan of John Adams was given 
in a work .published inunediately 
before the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, from which the following are 
extracts : 

OSMTLEMXN AND COMMON PEOPLS. 

" The people in all nations ore naturallj 
divided into two sorts, the gentlemen and 
the simple men, a word which is here cho- 
sen to signify the common people. By the 
common people we mean laborers, me- 
dianics, hosbaadmen, and merchants in 
gBneial, who pursue their occupations and 
industry withoat any knowledge in liberal 
arts and sciences, or in anything but their 
own trades « and pursuits." See voL 3, p. 
458. 

WRT 0Hn.DaEN or ILUTSniOOB WAHaUM ABB 



^ It must be acknowledged in ev eiy state 
—Massachusetts for example— -there are in- 
equalities which €rod and natore have plant- 
ed there, and which no human legislature 
can ever eradicate." ^^Inequalily of birth. 
Let no man be surprised that this species 
of inequality is introduced here. Let the 
Hage of history be quoted where ai^ na- 
tion, ancient or modem, civilized or savage, 
is mentioned among whom no difference was 
made between the citizens on account of 
their extractions. The children of illustri- 
ous families have generally greater advan- 
tages of education, and earlier opportuni- 
ties to be acquainted with public characters 
and informed of public affairs than those of 
meaner ones, or even those in middle life ; 
and, what is more than all, an habitual na- 
tional veneration for their names and the 
character of their ancestors, described in 



history, or coming down by tradition, 
moves them further £rom vulgar jealouflgr 
and popular envy, and secures them, in 
some degree, the &vor, the affection, and 
respect of the public." See vol. 1, pages 
109-19. 

"The son of a wise and virtuous father 
finds the world about him, sometimes, as 
much as he is disposed himself, to honor 
the memory of his&lher; to congratulate 
him as the sucoassor of his estate ; and to 
compliment him with election to the places 
he held." Same vol., p. 116. 

POOB FIOPLX SHOULD WOKE, AND SHOULD HAVS 

A KINCk 

f 

** The distinctions of poor and rich are as 
necessary in states of considerable extent 
(such as the United States) as labor and 
good government ; the poor are destined to 
labor, and the rich, by the advantages of 
education, independence, and leisure, are 
qualified for superior stations.** Same vol, 
p. 360. 

'' It has been the common x)eople, then^ 
and not the gentlemen who have established 
simple monarchies, all over the world." See 
voL 3, p. 451. 

"It is the true policy of the common peo- 
ple to place the whole executive power in 
the hands of one man.* VoL 3, p. 460. 

" By kings and kingly power is meant the 
executive power in a single person." Bee 
vol 3, p. 461. 

" The people themselves, if uncontrolled, 
will never long tolerate a freedom of in- 
quiry, debate, or writing ; their idols must 
not be reflected on, nor their schemes and 
actions scanned, upon pain of popular ven- 
geance, which is not less terrible than des- 
pots or sovereign senators." Vol. 3, p. 
326. 
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ooxhon peoplb oobbttpt, and thebsfobb ▲ 
kobujtt kubt avd will ezibt. 

"The whole hisforj of Eome shows that 
coiniption begaa with the i>eople sooner 
Unn tbe senate." YoL 3, p. 327. 

" Sobriety, abstinence, and severity, were 
never remarkable characteristics of demoo- 
ncy, or the democratic branch or mixture 
in any constitution. They have oftener been 
the characteristics of aristocracy and oli- 
garchy." " Athens, in particular, was never 
conspicuous for these qualities ; but, on the 
contrary, from the first to the last of her 
democratic constitution, levity, gayety, in- 
constancy, dissipation, intemperance, de- 
bauchery, and a dissolution of manners, 
were the prevailing characteristics of the 
whole nation.*' Same vol., p. 344. 

" Powerful and crafty underminers have 
nowhere such rare sport as in a simple de- 
mocracy, or single popular assembly. No- 
where, not in the completest despotisms, 
does human nature show itself so complete- 
ly depraved; so nearly approaching an 
equal mixture of brutsdity and de vilishism, as 
in the last stages of such a democracy, and 
in the beginning of despotism, which always 
succeeds it" Same, voL 2, p. 329. 

" Every passion and prejudice of every 
voter wiU be applied to, every flattery and 
menace, every trick and bribe that can be 
bestowed and will be accepted, will be 
used, and what is horrible to think of, that 
candidate or that agent who has fewest 
scruples, who wiU propagate Hes and slan- 
der with most confidence and secrecy, who 
win wheedle, flatter, and cajole ; who will 
debauch the people by treats, feasts, and 
diversions, with the least hesitation, and 
bribe with the most impudent front which 
can consist with hypocritical concealment, 
will draw in tools and worm out enemies 
the fastest — ^unsullied honors, sterling integ- 
rity, real virtue, will stand a very unequal 
chance. When vice, folly, impudence, and 
knavery, have carried an election one year, 
they wiU acquire in the course of it fresh 
influence and power to succeed the next I" 
VoL 3, p. 275. 

" A nobility must and will exist." " De- 
scent from certain parents and inheritance 
of certain houses, lands and other visible 



objects [titles] will eternity have sudh an 
influence over the affections and imagina- 
tions of the people, as no arts and instita- 
tiotts win control ; time will come, if it it 
not noWyi^t these Gircumstances will have^ 
more influence over great numbers of minds 
than any considerations of virtue and tat 
ents, and whatever influences numbers, is 
of great moment in popular governments 
and in all elections." VoL 3, p. 377. 

HEREDrrABT FIRST MAQISTBATES AND SENATORS. 

'' There is not in the whole Roman history 
SO happy a period as this under their kings ; 
the nation was formed, their morality, their 
religion, their maxims, their government, 
were all established under their kings — ^the 
nation was defended against numerous war- 
like nations of enemies; in short, Rome 
was never so well governed or so happy." 
Vol. 3, p. 305. 

" I only contend that the English consti- 
tution is, in theory, the most stupendous 
fabric of human invention." Vol. 1, p. 70. 

^* In future ages,'if the present states be- 
come a great nation, their own feelings and 
good sense will dictate to them what to do ; 
they may moke transitions to a nearer re- 
semblance of the British constitution.' 
Same, p. 71. 

" It [the aristocracy] is a body of men 
which contains the greatest collection of 
virtue and character in a free government ; 
is the brightest ornament and glory of the 
nation ; and may always be made the great-* 
est blessing of society, if it be judiciously 
managed in the constitution." Same vol., p. 
116. 

*^ This hazardous experiment [election of 
their first magistrate] the Americane^have 
tried, and if elections are soberly made, it 
may answer very well ; but if parties, fac- 
tions, drunkenness, bribes, armies, and de- 
lirium come in, as they always have done, 
sooner or later, to embroil and decide every- 
thing, the people must again have recourse 
to conventions, and find a remedy for this 
* hazardous experiment' Neither philoso- 
phy nor policy has yet discovered any other 
cure than by prolonging the duration of 
the first magistrate and senators. The 
evil may be leBBe^Tie^ tssA ^o^^i^ovi^Wj 
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elections for longer periods of years till 
Hmj become for life; and if this is not 
found an adequate remedy, there will re- 
main no other but to make them hereditary* 
The delicacy or the dread of m^pularily 
that should induce any man to conceal this 
important trutii firom the fall view of the 
people, would be a weakness if not a vice." 
Vol 3, p. 296. 



"Mankind have uniyersally discovered 
that chance was preferable to a corrupt 
choice, and have trusted Providence rather 
than themselves. First magistrates and 
senators had better be made hereditary at 
once, than that the people should be univer- 
sally debauched and bribed." VoL 3, p. 
283. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



JOHN Q. ADAMS' PLAN OF MAKING TliE GOVERNMENT A 

MONAECHT. 



I 



fjlHESE extracts show that Hamilton 
^ and Adams, the acknowledged lead- 
ers of the federal party, were monarch- 
ists — ^that both were opposed to an 
elective goyemment ; that Mr. Adams 
believed that the " people of all nations 
are naturally divided into two sorts, 
the gentlemen and the simple men/' a 
term used by him to designate '' the 
common people, the laborers, mechan- 
ics, husbandmen, and merchants ;" that 
"there are inequalities that God and 
nature planted in every state, which no 
legislature can ever eradicate f that 
" the children of illustrious families'' 
are further removed from "popular 
envy" and '' vulgar jealousy ;" that 
" the poor are destined to labor, and 
the rich, by advantages of education, 
independence, and leisure, are qualified 
for superior stations ;" that " it is the 
true policy of the common people to 
place the whole executive power in 
the hands of one man," and that " by 
kings and kingly power is meant the 
executive power in a single person," 
and that the American people, " would 
not be happy without an hereditary 
chief magistrate and senate, or at least 
for life." And I call the special atten- 
tion of the reader to the fact, that in 
his letter of the 21st of February, 
1804, to Wm. Cunningham, the elder 
Adcuns said : " I have always been of 
opinion, that in popular governments 
^ pecqple will always choose their 
oBoen from the most ancient and re- 



spectable families." " The more demo- 
cratical the government, the more uni- 
versal has been the practice. K a 
family which has been high in oflSce, 
and splendid in wealth, falls into decay 
from profligacy, folly, vice, or misfor- 
tune, they generally turn democrats, 
and court the lowest of the people with 
an ardor, an art, a skill, and conse- 
quently with a success, which no vul- 
gar democrat can attain. If such 
families are numerous, they commonly 
divide. Some adhere to one party, 
some to another ; so that whichever 
prevails, the country still finds itself 
governed by them ;" and connect this 
with the fact, that in the spring of 180T, 
Mr. John Q. Adams, in a conversa- 
tion with political ' friends, deplored 
" the fearful progress of the democratic 
patty and of its principles, aiid de- 
clared that he had long meditated the 
subject, and had become convinced 
that the only method by which thfe 
democratic party could be destroyed 
was by joining with it, and urging it 
on with the utmost energy to the com- 
pletion of its views, whereby the result 
would prove so ridiculous and so ruin- 
ous to the country, that the people 
would be led to despise the principles, 
and to condemn the effects of demo- 
cratic policy ; and then," said he, "lo? 
can have a form of government heikr 
8V/U;ed to the genius and disposition of 
our country than our present Cohstir 
tvJtionP 



PBBTBHDg TO TOBN DKMOCRIT AXO CHAROES 
TBI FBDIBAUSTS WITH TREUON. 

I beg the reader to connect with this 
the farther fact, that during tlte next 
session of Congress Mr. Adams, being 
a Senator, was riding in the same car- 
riage with Gov. Giles of Virginia, and 
became very serious, seeming weighed 
down with care, at length told Gov. 
Giles he bad a matter of great im- 
portance, which he thonght it his duty 
to relate to Ifr. Jefierson, then Presi- 
dent, but did not know how to approach 
him, and desired Mr. Giles to make 
the communication; the latt«r encour- 
aged him to do it himself ; and also that, 
during the canvass in 1823, Ur. Jefiei^ 
son wrot« a letter, which he au^orized 
to be published, in which he gave the 
purport of the communication which 
Mr. Adams did make to him. In the 
National Intelligencer of ihe 2lBt of 
October, 1828, is an article pablished 
by anthority of Mr. Adams, as explan- 
atory of the charges then made against 
the federalista of New England, which 
not only admits his interview with Mr. 
Giles and Mr. Jefferson, but admits 
that, in 1808, be wrote to Mr. Giles 
and other members of Congress, and 
that, commenting upon the measures 
and purposes of the leaders of the 
eial par^ of Massachusetta of 1 
day, he said (I use his own words «a 
given in &6 Intelligencer); " Ho [Mr. 
Adams} urged that a continuance of 
the embargo much longer would cer- 
tainly be met by forcible resistance, 
snpported by t&e legislature, and prob- 
ably by the judiciary of tiie state. 
That, to quell that resistance, if force 
should be resorted to by the govern- 
ment, it would produce a civil war, 
and that in that event he had no doubt 
the leaders of the party would secure 
ibe ccK^wration with them, of Great 



Britain ; ttiat their object was, and 
been for several years, the disso- 
lution of the Union and the establish- 
ment of a separate confederacy. He 
knew this from unequivocal evidence, , 
although not proveable in a court <^ i 
law ; and that in case of a civil war, i 
the aid of Great Britain to effect that \ 
purpose would be as surely resorted 
to as it would be indispensably neces- i 
sary to the design." 'i 

Mr. Adams, in a subsequent notice, 
reiterates the same charge, and says i 
" This design [of dissolving the Union 
and forming a new confederacy under 
the auspioes and protection of Great 
Britain] hadbeenformed in the winter 
of 1803 snd 1804, immediately after, 
and as a consequence of, the acquisi- 
tion of Lonisiana f and adds : 

" That project, I repeat, had gone to &6 
lengOi of fidng t^n a militaiy lewler for 
its execution, and although the oircnmstaD- 
CBB of the limes never admitted of ita exe- 
cution, nor even of its full development, I 
had yet no donbt (in 1808 and 1809}, and 
have no doabt at thia time (30th December, 
1828), that it is the key to all the great 
movements of these leaden of the federal 
pait7 in N«w England firom that time for- 
ward till its final oatastirophe in tho Ehrt- 
fotd Convcatiwi." 

JOHy QCINCT ADiUS' FBETENDCD COKVER- . 
SIOH A TRAUD. 

The elder Adams, in his letter to 
Cunningham, of December, 1808, says : 

" I rDa.y mention to yon, in confidence, 
that considarable pains have been taken to 
poTmiade j^ur friend ^ohn Qnincy Adams 
to couient to be ran by the republicans. 
Tot he ia utterly averse to it, and bo am I, 
for many reasons, among which we : lat 
The office, though a predona stone, la but 
a. carbunclo ahining in the dark. 3d. It is 
a stale of perfect ilaTery. The drudgery 
of it is (Mtremely opprsMlvo. U.- Tkt 
compensali^m U tnH a UvtMffJbracommm 
Sentlema't. 4^ Ha must ittiign Us pro- 
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fessorehip. 5th. He must renounce his 
practice at the bar. 6th. He mnst stand 
in competition with Mr. Lincoln, who would 
divide the republican interest and certainly 
prevent the election of either. 7th. Il 
vfould produce cm eternal separaHon between 
him and ihe federalists, at least (hat part of 
ihem v)7io now constUtde the dbsoltOe oli- 
garchy.'* 

Connect with these facts the toast 
of his relative, Josiah Qnincj, " Those 
who fell with the first Adams will rise 



with the second," and that soon after 
his appointment as Secretary of State 
he gave the public printing to the Bos- 
ton Centinel, and that as soon as he 
became President he gave the mission 
to England to Kufus King, and no one 
can doubt the purpose of the disclo- 
sures made to Mr. Giles and to Mr. Jef- 
ferson — ^nor can any one doubt his thirst 
for power, or his fellowship with the 
monarchists. 
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the planter, who was thtw compelled 
to incur a clear loss of tiuree fourths 
of the sum expended in the cultiTa- 
tion of his estate ; and added : '* The 
abolition act is fairly sweeping away 
a whole class of men who thought 
themselves in possession of comforta- 
ble, perhaps handsome incomes ; anni- 
hilating, or at least rendering unayail- 
ing to its owners, the whole mass of 
the English West India Islands, and 
compelling them to hand over their en- 
tire property, on the most ruinous 
terms, to another race — ^a race, too, 
which has obtained its purchase money 
out of the pockets of the present own- 
ers during the two or three last years, 
which will have completed their ruin,'' 
and then admitted that the inevitable 
consequence of the abolition act was 
to convert the West India Islands into 
^ black colonies, because the white 
man is not suited to labor in that cli- 
mate, and cannot resist its terrible dis- 
eases/' 

And the London Courier of April 23, 
1842, said : 

" The Tay steamer brought an immense 
quantity of correspondence and papers 
which have been long accumulating at the 
Tarious islands. Jamaica apparently con- 
tinues in a disturbed state, whdch is mainly 
attributable to the growing demordlization of 
the negro population* The attention of the 
enlightened portion of the inhabitants had 
been drawn to this fact, and means were 
being devised to ameliorate the evil if pos- 
sible. Commercial a&irs continued in a 
very embarrassed condition; and it was 
doubted if some property, which was ad- 
vertised for sale under a late bankruptcy, 
would find purchasers. It is mentioned, 
with regret, that the event had been caused 
by keeping up these very estates." 

Sia ROBERT PEEL ON EMANCIPATION. 

Such were the inducements to, and 

auch were the results of, British West 

India emancipation ; and yet, on a 



petition addressed to the House of 
Commons in 1842, praying for . an 
equalization of the duties on foreign 
and colonial sugars, which asserted 
that, by comparing the average ga* 
zette price of Muscovado sugar with 
Brazilian in 1840, the people of the 
United Kingdom paid the sum of 
$24,789,365 more for colonial than the 
average price of Brazilian sugar. Sir 
Bobert Peel, then the head of the gov- 
ernment, said : v 

" To open our markets to the sugars of 
Cuba and Brazil will detract from the high 
character which this country pSngland] 
has acquired, in its efforts and sacrifices to 

put down the slave trade I hold 

in my hand a letter from an intelligent 
naval officer, who, speaking of the state of 
feeling in Cuba, says that he understands 
there is a strong feeling preyailing on the 
subject of emancipation, and that the con- 
sequence is much embarrassment and nus- 
trust among the proprietors. This is in 
Cuba where slavery exists in its most un- 
mitigated form; and when we consider 
that such feelings exist in that island, let 
us ask ourselves, if they are not likely to 
prevail also in the Brazils, where the sys- 
tem is less rigid ? And more than all, are 
they not likely to prevail with great, very 
great force among the intelligent and en- 
lightened people of the United States 1 
We are in peculiar circumstan- 
ces. Our efforts on the coast of Africa 
may be described as failures. [Oh, oh !] 
I refer to those two vessels which were 
sent out last year, and whose expedition 
has closed without success. [An ironical 
hear hear!] Yes, but great importance 
has been attached to that expedition.^ 

He then referred to the position of 
France, the refusal, under the protest 
of General Cass, to ratify the Quintu- 
ple treaty, and of the importance ' of 
preserving a high character for diirixi* 
terestedness (7), nrgied that this cofdd 
not be done if they repealed Bie Jl^ 
on Cuban and Braalian ■"«*»/ iin4 
proceeded : 
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« What I say is, make the attempt— try 
to get ooncessioos from thoie from whom- 
we get our 8iQ)plj. Yoa vomj depend on 
Hf there is a growing ooDTiction among the 
people of those countries that slavery is 
not unaccompanied by great dangers. In 
Cuba, in the United States, in the Brazils, 
there is a ferment on the subject of sla- 
Tery, which is spreading, and will spread. 
Some from humane and benevolent motives 
—some on account of interested fears — be- 
gin to look at the great example we have 
set, and have begun to look at the conse- 
quences which may result from that ex- 
ample nearer home. It is impossible to 
l<k>k to the discussions in the United 
States, and especially to the conflicts be- 
tween the Northern and Southern states, 
without seeing that slavery in that nation 
stands on a precarious footing.'' 

FBXB LABOB CAXK OT COMFETB WITH SLAVE 

LABOR. 

Why did Sir Robert Peel oppose 
the repeal of the discriminating duties 
on Cnban and Brazilian sugars, upon 
the ground that, by continuing those 
duties, Cuba, Brazil, and the United 
States, could be induced to emancipate 
their slaves, and how was England to 
be benefited by the emancipation of 
OUT slaves f He gave the answer, 
^e Duke of Wellington bad said that 
the repeal of her corn-laws would not 
I enable England to sell a yard of cloth 
or a pound of iron more in any country 
over which England did not exercise 
a control ; and Lord Palmerston had 
said that, being no longer able to sell 
to European countries, England must 
look to Africa, and especially to India 
j and Ohina, for her " future prosperity.'' 
' It is apparent tiiat the ** prosperity" 
to be derived from Africa, India, and 
China, depends upon the ability of 
Africa, ladifl^'ud- Ohina, to pay for 
ihe maattqfaetttBMr' wUch it was the 
prnpoae of -1****^*-*^ -tell ; and it is 
equally t cAfrica, India, 



and China, could not pay for British 
manufactures unless Great Britain 
would reoeive their agricoltural prod- 
uce in payment. We have seen that 
the estimate of the Edinburgh Review 
in 1825 was, that the repeal of the 
monopoly given to the West India 
planters, to en&ble them to purchase 
African slaves — ^when England was a 
slave trader — ^would open a market in 
India, which might be " enlarged to al- 
most any conceivable extent." 

EFVECT OF THE WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION 
OK THE EAST INDIES. 

Now, what are the facts ? The acts 
emancipating the West India slaves, 
modifying th^West India monopoly, 
and opening the trade of the East 
Indies to British commerce, all passed 
in 1835. In I8I4, India sent to Eng- 
land 1,266,608 pieces of cotton goods, 
made without the use of improved 
machinery. In 1837, England sent to 
India 64,212,633 pieces of cotton goods, 
the product of her improved machin- 
ery I and, having the control over the 
commerce of India, she imposed a duty 
of twenty per cent, on India goods 
sent to England, and of three per cent, 
only on British goods sent to India. 
The result was, that in the town of 
Daca alone, where two hundred thou- 
sand persons had been employed in 
the manufacture of cotton goods, the 
entire population was reduced in one 
year to about thirty thousand, whole 
families having perished for want of 
food, and many thousands more per- 
ished by famine than were emancipa- 
ted in the West Indies. The governor- 
general of India, in his report, said : 

" Tho sympathy of the court is deeply 
excited by the r^ort of the board of 
trade, exhibiting the gloomy picture of the 
effects of a commercial revolution, produc- 
tive of BO macli «rafiet\xi^ \ft \ssaassKS"Q& 
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claasea in India, >md hard^ to be paralleled 
in the history of commeicc" 

war raiB faunb im vmu.? 
Sir Robert Peel gave the answer. 
He said : 

" 7 havs tMj doubts if a colony, in wlticli 
slaeery has been tAoliaked iy law, can, at 
present, enier into successfid oompaUkm 
wiih a district in lehich the system con- 
tinue to erisL .... The honorable mem- 
ber for Montrose aanoOBoed hia wish to 
maintain our colonial dependencies, bnt 
said that hia object is to boo each colony 
paying for itselfl I apprehend that the 
proposal of tho honorable and Ic&med mem- 
ber for Bath, to admit to an imlimited com- 
petition witb elave-posaeesing colonies, is 
not the way to insm^ that object The 
honorahle member has Baid that if the 
treaTOTB of Lancashire vers asked what 
benefit they derived irom tho duty on for- 
eign flugar, they would answer — ' None.' 
But I pat it to tho honorablo member, 
wheiber that b the test by which any great 
qTiestioQ affecting tho coantry is to he de- 
cided T If I aek a lancashire weaver, 
what benefit he derives iiom Jamaica, and 
his reply ifl — ' none,' ought that to induce 
me to abandon my measure 1 Is the hon- 
orable gentleman prepared to test the ad- 
vantages derived from our connection with 
India in tlie same manner? oi should we 
abandon our colonial dependencies alto- 
gether, upon the aasaranoo of a dietresaed 
weaver of Lancashire, that he is not awaro 
that any benefit is conferred upon the 
country by our dependencies T If that is 
tiie principle of the honorable gentleman, it 
is quite clear, tJjat in order to conform to it, 
we must resolve ourselves into t^e narrow 
limits of our own resources, and try what 
England can do sgainst the world, after 
having abandoned all those dependencies 
which she has established to her glory." 

COMMENT — ENGLAND AND KAPOLEON. 

We have seen that, to use the words 
of the Duke of Wellinglon and Lord 
Palmerston, the other European na- 
tionsba-winffeBtaWiBhed for themscIvcB 



a Bj'stein of manufactureB and of com- 
merce, England ia compelled to look 
to Africa, and especially to India and 
China, for her "future prosperity.' 
We hove seen that the effect of 
the introduction of her machine-niada 
goods into India was such that the 
governor-general, in his comment on 
the report of the board of trade of 
India, said, that it exhibited " the 
gloomy picture of the effects of a 
commercial revolution, productive of 
so much snffering to numerous classes 
in India, and hardly to be paralleled 
in the history of commerce," and that 
Sir Robert Peel urged the continuance 
of the die criminating duty on Cuban 
and Brazilian so gars, because he 
hoped, by tendering the repeal of that 
duty as an inducement, he could pre- 
vail on Cuba and Brazil to cmaDcipate 
their slaves, and that then the United 
States, for fear of the consequences, 
would emancipate ours. We have 
seen that Sir Robert said that he was 
unwilling to repeal the duty on slave- 
grown sugar, because he had ascer- 
tained that " a colony in which sla- 
very had been abolished by law could 
not successfully compete with a dis- 
trict in which the system continues to 
exist," and we know that for more 
than two hundred and fifty years 
Great Britain has been increasing her 
dominions and extending her power 
and commerce in India — that, as a 
means of maintaining her own su- 
premacy, it has been "the peculiar 
care of Great Britain to foster divis- 
ion between" the local governmenta 
and people in India, that she may sa 
excite local prejudice and sectional 
feeling, as that her iogii^ice> cooaisb* 
ing of native troops, Je^.^r Brilub 
ofQcers, aided by ^..^jUttO* ie3f> 
British auxiliaries, \^f ^^ pr^ 
pondorating, gavev Ve 
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know that the commerce of India has 
enriched the several nations, who 
have possessed the "control" of it, 
from the days of Sobmon — ^the Por- 
tngpiese, the Dntcfai the French, and the 
English. We know that the tradi- 
tionary policy of Russia, from the 
days of Catharine, has been to seize 
upon Constantinople and the Darda- 
nelles as the gate to the commerce of 
India, and that to prevent this, the 
ruling policy of England was to inter- 
pose the countervailing power of Aus- 
tria and Turkey. For this, her royal 
princes and princesses have intermar- 
ried with the petty princes of Ger^ 
many — ^for this she made war on 
France and the elder Napoleon — ^for 
this she organized the holy alliance, 
and having aided to restore the Bour- 
bons, finding that she could better 
" carry into effect her own projects in 
Europe," she aided in placing upon the 
throne of France the present emperor, 
and was thus enabled to use the pow- 
er of France in the Crimea and in 
China, as she had used the power and 
resources of Russia and Germany at 
[ Waterloo, to confirm, increase, and 
perpetuate her power and dominion in 
India. Every intelligent observer of 
passing events must see that this 
i raiion and concert between France 
and England is the result of the far^ 
1 seeing and ever-vigilant commercial 
policy of England, and that the pur- 
pose of both England and France is 
to organize a European combination 
which, their jealous rivalry prompts 
Ihem to believe, is necessary to pre- 
vent the xnreponderance of American 
wesliii, power, and influence, among 
thlitafloiia of the earth. In proof of 
tlitt 'tMk a few pertinent extracts 




MR. OOBDKN — XVGLAND AND AMSBIGA COM- 

PARED. 

In a pamphlet published by Mr. Cob- 
den, in 1885, he said : 

** We are upon the verge of a novel com- 
bination of commercial necessities that will 
altogether change fhe relation in which we 
have hitherto stood with our colonies ; we 
can them necessities, because they win be 
forced upon us, not from conviction of the 
wisdom of such changes, but by the irro- 
sistible march of events. The New World 
is destined to become the arbiter of the 
commercial poUcy of the Old. 

" It is to the industry, the economy, and 
peaceful policy of America, and not to the 
growth of Russia, that our statesmen . and 
politicians of whatever creed ought to 
direct their most anxious study ; for it is 
by these and not by the efforts of barbarian 
force that tho power and greatness of Eng- 
land are in danger of being superseded; 
yes, by tho successful rivalry of America 
shaU we, in aU probabint7,be placed second 
in the rank of nations.'* 

** We alludo to the danger in which we 
are placed of being overshadowed by the 
commercial and naval ascendency of the 
United States. It has been through the 
peecefnl victories of mercantile trafi&o,«Dd 
not by the force of arms, that modem states 
have yielded to the supremacy of more 
successful nations ; thus the power and 
civilization of maritime Italy succumbed to 
Spain and Portugal ; these again were super- 
ceded by the more industrious traders of 
Holland, who, in their turn, sank into insig- 
nificance hefore the gigctniic growth cf Hie 
MANurAcruiONa industry of Great Britain; 
and the latter power now sees in America 
a competitor, in every respect calculated to 
contend with advantage for the sceptre of 
naval and commercial dominion. Whether 
we view the rapid advance of the United 
States during the last forty years in respect 
to population or wealth, it is equaUy^un- 
paraUeled in any country, and making no 
aUowance for the probable increase of emi- 
gration from Europe, wiU, in seventy years 
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from thiB time, that is, daring the lifetime 
of individnals now airived at maturity, ex- 
ceed one hundred millions. These circum- 
stances demonstrate the rapid tendency to- 
ward a superiority^ as £ur as nmnbers go, 
but we apprehend that in respect to Uie 
comparison of our cominerdal prospects 
with those of America, the position of Great 
Britain does not, according to the facts 
which we have to state, wear a more flat- 
tering aspect This repnbHcan 

people present the only example of past^ as 
we beHevo it wfll prove of future history, 
in which a nation has honorably disdiarged 

its public debt The results 

may be seen, not only in the unparalleled 
advances of wealth and civilization at home, 
but in the fact Hiat we have just demonstra- 
ted, and which we doubt not will surprise 
most of our readers, that even the foreign 
commerce of this people is as great or 
greater than our own,** 

ENOLAKB D£PE2n)ENT ON AMEBIGA FOB RAW 

PRODUCTS. 

This was in 1835, and shows that this 
far-seeing British statesman then fore- 
saw that " by the successful rivalry of 
America," England would " be placed 
second in the rank of nations,'^ and 
bearing this fact in mind, I would call 
the attention of the reader to the fol- 
lowing extracts from the same pam- 
phlet: 

"Bearing in mind ikcU the supply of ike 
raw material of nearfy one lidlf of our ex- 
ports is deriwdfrom a country ih(A threat- 
ens to eclipse us by its rival greatness, we 
cannot, while viewing the relative positions 
of England and Ihe United States at this 
moment, avoid recurring to tho somewhat 
parallel cases of Holland and Great Britain, 
befdrethe loiter became amanttfacturing state; 
when the Dutchman purchased the wool of 
tiiis country and sold it to us again in the 
form of cloth. Like as the l&tter nation 
became at a subsequent period, we are 
now overwhelmed with debt, contracted in 
wars or the acquisition of colonies ; while 
America, free from ali burdens as we were 



at tlie former epoch, is prepared to take up, 
with far greater advantage, the fabrication 
of their own cotton, than we did of our 
|wooL The Americans possess a quicker 
mechanical genius than even ourselves. 
Such again was the case of our ancestors 
in comparison with the Dutch (as witness 
their patents and improvements for which 
we are indebted to individuals of that ooux»- 
try) in meohamcs, such aa spinning, en- 
graving, &c We gave additional speed to 
our ships, by improving upon the naval 
architecture of the Dutch, and the simiH- 
tude again applies to the superiority which, 
in comparison with British models, the 
Americans have, for all the purposes of ac- 
tivity and economy, imparted to their ves- 
sels." 

FRANCE IN ACCORD WITH ENGLAND. 

It will be seen ihat in 1835, Mr. Cob- 
den laid great stress upon the fact that 
England was indebted for the " supply 
of the raw material of nearly one half 
of her exports," to a country which 
even th^i threatened to eclipse her by 
its rival greatness, amd, looking to her 
previous and subsequent measures and 
policy, who can fail to see that her 
contemporaneous emanoipation of her 
West India slaves, repeal of the West 
India monopoly, modification of the 
charter, and abrogation of the monopo- 
lies of the East Lidia Company, were 
all and each intended to relieve her of 
her dependence upon her great oom- 
merdal rival for a supply of the raw 
material, so essential to her maritime 
and commercial supremacy, and who 
so blind as not to see, in the faot that 
from that time she has been an aboli- 
tionist in Boston nnrl f^Mitriiflrii in 
Charleston, a delibeRrtH|Ki|Alttaz^ 
purpose of sub8tita1au|^ ^iKSKod- 
ucts of India for df MPf'Q*' 

And who that has m W |i^iife 

France has been pa m Ae 

consent of England Km* 

quests in Africa am ii» 
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and to take quiet possession of Egypt 
and the Suez canal, and was associated 
tritii England in the Crimean and 
Chinese wars, can hesitate to believe 
that France and England were in ac- 
cord} and that the occapktion of Mexico 
and the colonization of the Isthmus 
and South America, were parts of a 
deliberate system of measures intended 
to arrest the progress and prevent the 
maritime and commercial supremacy 
of the United States ? If thsre be 
any so incredulous as to doubt this, 
they are referred to the following 

EXTRACT FROM LIST^S POUTICAL ECONOMY, 

A work which has become a standard 
authority in France. He says : 

* In all i^es there have been cities or 
(Countries surpassing others in manufac- 
tures, trade, and navigation ; but the world 
kas never witnessed a supremacy to be com- 
pared with that existing in our time. In 
all ages states have aspired to domination, 
bvt no edifice of power has ever been con- 
structed upon so broad a base. How mis- 
erable i^pears the ambition of those who at- 
tempted to establish imiversal domination 
upon the power of arms, in comparison with 
the great attempt of England to transform 
her whole territory into an immense mami* 
feetuing and commercial city, into an im- 
mense port, and to become to other nations 
▼hat a vast city is to the country, the 
centre of arts and knowledge, of an im- 
mense commerce, of opulence, of naviga* 
tion, of naval and military power ; a coe- 
mqKditic country supplying all nations with 
maoafiictured products, and asking in return 
froB each country its raw materials and 
Mttnodities ; the arsenal of extensive cap- 
M^'Hie universal banker, regulating, if not 
JMMling, the circulating money of the 
""IfiidiB world, and making all nations tribu- 
lljNa lier by loans and the payment of in- 

iWHv . . .' The maxims of state, 

iljpoi which England has become what 
■ w^i* present, may be reduced to the 
^ fbnnulas : 



*' To prefer constantly the importation of 
productive power to that of commodities. 

."To maintain and carefully protect the 
development of productive power. 

" To import only raw materials and agri- 
cultural products, and to export only man- 
ufactured articles. 

''To employ, in founding colonies and 
reducing to her rule barbarous tribes, only 
the surplus of her productive power, 

" To reserve estelusively for the mother- 
country the supplying of the colonies and 
conquered territories with manufactured 
articles; in compensation for which re- 
ceiving in preference their raw materials, 
and particularly their tropical commod- 
ities. 

'* To reserve also the coasting trade and 
the navigation between the mother-coun- 
try and the colonies; to encourage mari- 
time fisheries by aid of premiums ; to ob- 
tain the greatest possible share of interna- 
tional navigation. 

" To become thus the chief naval power, 
and by means of that supremacy to extend 
her external commerce and enlarge con- 
stantly her colonial establishments. 

" To grant commercial facilities, whether 
colonial or relating to navigation, only to 
such extent and in that way which most 
favored her own interest, not yielding any 
reciprocity in matters of duties upon ship- 
ping, except when the advantage was on 
the side of England, or as a means of pre- 
venting foreign powers from imposing mari- 
time restrictions for their own benefit. 

"Not to make concessions to indepen- 
dent nations, except touching the importa- 
tion of agricultural products, and only 
upon condition of analogous concessions 
relatively to the exportations of manufh/b- 
tured products. 

"When such concessions could not be 
obtained by way of treaties to attain the 
same end by smuggling. 

" To declare war, or to conclude alllah- 
ces, with an exclusive view to the interests 
of manufactures, commerce, shipping, and 
colonies; to extract, in this way, profit 
from friends and foes ; from the latter by 
interrupting their trade ; from the former 
by running their manufiicturea tteso.^ 
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subsidies and loans, paid in tlie products of 
her manufactures." 

'' If we compare the total amount of the 
manufacturing product and capital of Eng- 
land with that of its agricultural products 
and capital, we find that the chief part of 
the wealth of the country consists in the 
value of the real estate. McQueen fur- 
nishes the following table of wealth and 
annual income of England : 

1. NATi02tAL Capital. 

Capital invested in 
agricoltnre, land, 
mines and fisher- 
ies £2,604,000,000' 

Clrcolating capital, 
in cattle, imple- 
ments, provisions, 
and money 655,000,000 

Total of agricultur- 
ists 52,000,000 

£8^11,000,000 

Capital invested in 

manufactures and 
commerce, manu- 
£EUStnres and in- 
ternal tradQ in 
mannfacftured 

goods 178,500,000 

Commerce in colo- 
nial goods ii,ooo,ooa 

Commerce in mann- 

ftctnred goods, 

with foreign coon- 

*tries 16,500,000 

To which may be 

added for increase 

since 1886, when 

this estimate was 

made 12,000,000 

218,000,000 

Town buildings of 

eveiy Jdnd, and 

buildings for man- 

ufiwtures 605,000,000 

Ships 83,500,000 

Bridges, canals, rail- 
roads 118,000,000 

Horses, other than 
those for agricul- 
ture 20,000,000 

Total of the nation- 
al capital, deduct- 
ing what is invest- 
ed in the colonies, 
foniisa loans, and 
the public debt of 

EogUuid £4,805,500,000 



776,500,000 



2. Gboss Nauonal Ingoke. 

Agricnltuie, mines, and fisheries. . . £589,000,000 
Mannfkctnring indnstiy 259,500^000- 

Total £798,500,000 



«From this table it results — 

<< 1st. That the value of the soil devoted 
to agriculture, comprehends twenty-sij: 
forty-thirds of the total wealth of Eng^ 
land, and is nearly twelve times greater 
than that of the whole capital invested in 
manufactures and commerce. 

'^ 2d.'''That the sum employed in agricul- 
ture comprehends more than three fourths 
of the capital of England. 

"3d. That the whole value of fixed 
property in England, vi2., lands, eta, 

is £2,604,000,000 

Towns, buildings, and manu- 
factories 605,000,000 

Canals and railroads 118,000,000 



Total £3,327,000,000 

composing more than three quarters of that 
capital. 

"4th. That the manufacturing and com- 
mercial capital, including ships, does not ex- 
ceed X241,500,000, and constitutes, there- 
fore, about one eighteenth of the national 
wealth. 

"5th. That the agricultural capital of 
England, which is £3,311,000,000, {uroduoeB 
a gross income of £539,000,000, that is^ 
about thirteen per cent., while the manu- 
facturing and trading capital, which is but 
£218,000,000, yields a yearly gross product 
of £259,500,000, or one hundred and twenty 
per cent. It must not be overlooked hefo 
above all, that £218,000,000 of m^ufactor- 
ing capital, yielding a yearly inoome <^ 
£259,500,000, is the main cause which 
swells the agricultural capital to the'enoiv 
mous sum of £3,311,000,000, with its yearly 
product of £539,000,000. By far the gt^ater 
portion of agricultural capital consists in 
the value of the land and cattle. 

" By doubling and tripling the population 
of the country, by sustaining an iinniapio 
external commerce, by ftmiiahing a ^Mt 
quantity of shipping, by acqiurijqg 9aoi^\ 
ploying a multitude of coloniflSi 
turers have increased in* the 
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tion the denMund Ibr food and nvw mftterial | 
thej h*Te created in oalthraton the desire, 
and ftumished the means of indulging to 
that increased extent; they have raised 
the exchangeable value of agrienltnral 
pKodncts, and thns determined a propor- 
tional increase in quantity and exchange- 
able Talue of the rent of land, and of the 
Talue of the soil. Destroy that manufkc- 
tnring and commercial capital of £218,- 
000,000, and not only the income of £259,- 
000,000 would disi^ypear, but also fiir the 
greater part of the £3,311,000,000 of agricul- 
toral capital, and, consequently, of the in- 
come of £539,000,000 derived from that 
capital. The income of England will be 
diminished not merely £259,500,000, the 
Talue of the manufacturing production, but 
the exchangeable yalue of the soil will fall 
to the rate it bears in Poland, that is, to 
the tenth or to the twentieth of its present 
value. 

<< Hence, it follows that the capital use- 
fblly employed in manufactures by an ag- 
ncultural nation increases in time the val- 
ue ^ the soil ten fold. ...... 

'^By his continental system, Napoleon 
wished to organise a coalition against the 
maritime and commercial preponderance of 
Sngland. To succeed in this, he ought to 
hare first secured the continental nations 
igainst the fear of being conquered by 
France. He fiuled, because among those 
oatioDs the fear of his continental prepon- 
derance far exceeded the disadvantages of 
In^iah maritime supremacy. With the 
ikU of the empire the great alliance ceased 

to have an object Since that time 

the continental powers have neither been 
threatened by revolutionary tendencies 
■nor by the conquests of France. On the 
odier hand, the superiority of England in 
mfiictures, shipping trade, colonies, and 
power, increased immensely during 
Itealmggle against revolution and con- 
Fram that <mm it became the ir^ 
q^ the eoKUneutai poteen to unite 
Eranee agamet that commercial amd 
npremacff. . • • • The eommod- 
itiMii d'tiie torrid zone being chiefly por- 
.with the pcoducta of temperate 
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ing OR the^ market Jbr the lattery and every 
maiiwfacliwr^ nation being interested, con- 
sequently, to open and prosecute its own 
trade with tropical countries, if the manu- 
fketnring nations of the second rank should 
ascertain their own interests and prosecute 
them earnestly, the monopoly of the colo- 
nial or tropical trade wiU cease to exist." 

After speaking of the British mo- 
nopoly in India, he proceeds : 

"Wherever the decaying civilization of 
Asia begins to be touched by the fresh 
winds of Europe, it falls into dust ; and 
Europe will, soon or late, be under the ne- 
cessity of taking all Asia under guardian- 
ship, as England lias already done with the 
East Indies. In all this pell-mell of terri- 
tories and populations there is not a single 
nationality worthy of being regenerated or 
capable of any prolonged duration. The 
complete dissolution of Asiatic nations 
seems, therefore, unavoidable, and the re- 
generation of Asia seems possible only by 
meane of an infueion of European life by the 
gradual introduction of Christianity^ of our 
mawnere^ and our cidture, by Ewropean emi- 
gration and the guardianship of European 
governments, 

" Reflecting on the course which this re- 
generation may take, we are fJEivorably 
struck at once by the fkct that the greats 
est part of the East is abundantly supplied 
with natural wealth ; that it is capable of 
producing for the manufacturing nations cf 
Europe large quantities of the raw material 
and food, especially commodities of the tor- 
rid cone ; thns opening an immense market 
for the products of their manufactories. 
.... European nations should, therefore^ 
b^n by admitting the principle, that no 
one of them should retain any exclusive 
commercial privileges in any part of Asia 
— that no one should be favored to the ex- 
clusion of others. 

*^ All the continental powers have a com- 
mon and powerful motive to prevent thee 
two routes, the Mediterranean by the Red' 
sea, and that by the Persian gulf, fh>m be^^ 
coming the exclusive possession of En^ 
land; or their remaining inaccessible .^ib 
the hands of Asifttio barbarism.. It i&.^ 
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viou$ that the iol^tum c^lkring ib^Bofist ffuar» 
aaUee to Europe icotdd U in fnakmg Au$tna 
the guardian of these important jpoinU. 

'* Tlie idea of a continental iyetem will 
never be given up. The neceauty of the real- 
ization will be the more felt by the oontinen- 
tal nations as England's industry, wealth, 
and power, increase. This is evident in our 
day, and will become more so as time pro- 
gresses. But it is not less certain that no 
continental alliance can be successful until 
France shall be willing to avoid Napoleon's 
errors. It may undoubtedly be painful to 
the English, greedy of supremacy, to see 
the continental nations developing, by mu- 
tual commercial facilities, their manu&o- 
turing industry, strengthening their mer- 
chant marine and their naval power, seek- 
ing participation everywhere, in the cul- 
ture and colonization of barbarism and un- 
cultivated countries; ei^oying full com- 
merce with the torrid zone, and thus rea^ 
ing their rightful portion of th9 advan- 
tages which nature has bestowed on them, 
but a glance at the future may console 
them for their supposed losses, and the 
good fortune of their rivala— ^^ very same 
causes indeed to vjhich England owes her pres' 
ent elevation vnU raise America, pnMd^in 
the course of the next century, to a degree of 
iTidustryj icedUh, and power^ vihieh wHl place 
her as far above England as England is nam 
above Holland, By the force of events the 
United States will in the meiviwhile hav^ 
attained to a population of a hundred mi^ 
lions. They::will extend their popnlatioii, 
their constitution, their culture, and their 
qdrit, over all Central and Sooxh Aaneria^ 
as they have already ei^end^d them over 
the .border provinces of Mexico. The 
.federal bond will unite all those inpnense 
countries ; a population of several hundred 
.millions of souls will develop the power 
.and resources of a continent, the extent 
and the natural wealth of which will vast- 
ly exceed those of Europe ; and the mari- 
time jx>wer of the western world will then 
exceed that of Great Britain in the same 
proportion as its seacoast and itd riven 
surpass the seacoast and the rivers in aise 
and grandeur." 

"Aldoo veiy distant period, then, the same 



necessify which now oxfep the French and 
the (Jemu^ns to ^tablish a continental al* 
liance agMnst British supremacy, will mako 
it necessMry f(»r the English to organize a 
European coalitio]^ against the supremacy 
of America, Great Britain will then seek 
and find in the control of the united Eur 
rop^an powers, her security against the- 
preponderance of America, and an indem- 
nity for her lost supremacy. England wiH 
act wisely if she accustoms herself in good 
time to the idea of resigning her supremr' 
acy; and if she secures by timely con- 
cessions the friendship of the European 
powers, among whom she must soon be 
content to hold the place of first amomg 
equals." 

. KAPOLXOK AND MEXICO. 

With these extracts before us, and 
in explanation of the occupation of 
Mexico by France, the letter of the 
Emperor Napoleon to General Porey 
is given. The date is important. 

<< Fplf TA^NX^LXAU, Jtily 3, 1802* 

"Mt Dsae GxNxaAL: At the moment 
when yon are on the point of setting cut 
Hbft Mexico, charged with, the political and 
military powers, I think it useful to let jtn!- 
knowmyideaa Thisisthelineof coadnal 
you will h#veto foUow: 

^ 1. To iasae, osk yoor arrival, a prodaD- 
atioB, tlie principal pointa of which wUl taa 
indioatod to yoo. 

"2. Toweloonewiththa utmost esr^l*' 
allty all MaxlifiaiMi wbo ofiBsr themselvaB «• 
yoo, ' ' 

^a. To Bide With the qnarrels of- M- 
party, to declare that evnything is pisfli^ 
ional BolongsB theMaxioap nation h|S not* 
pronoimoed itwl( aiod to ahow great 'dofti^ • 
e&oe £or religiaa, bnt to reassure at ths' 
same time the hidden of naticmal prapMnpv 

<^4. Ta fesd^ p^, and aan, aooofdlig t6 
your meanSi the ausiliaiy McocicMi UiipSi 
and to make them jibsy a principi' ' '^• 
the battles. ^ 

"5. To maintain amoag your 
amoag tho aailUixiai,.tlie se- 
pline; tovigtooaslyTspreflifliix 
insnltinff to the Mexkiaiis. fcr \ 
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forget their proud oature ; and to secure 
the success of the undertaking, the diih 
position of the people must be conciliated 
above all things. 

*^ When you shall have reached the city 
of Mexico, it would be desirable for the 
principal persons of all parties who have 
embraced our cause, to come to an under- 
stuiding with you, with the view of organ- 
udng a provisional goremment. That goy- 
emment will submit to the Mexican people 
the question of the political system to be 
definitlTely established. An assembly will 
be afterwards elected in accordance with 
Me^can law. You will assist the new 
powers in introducing into the administra- 
tion, and especially into the finances, that 
regularity of which France affords the best 
example. With this view persons capable 
of assisting its new organization will be 
sent out. 

^ The object to be attained is not to im- 
pose upon the Mexicans a form of govern- 
ment which they dislike, but to aid them 
in their endeavors to establish according to 
their inclinations, a government which may 
bve some chance of stability, and which 
can secure to France the redress of the 
grievances of which she has had to com- 
plain. It is obvious, that if they prelcr a 
monarchy it is to the interest of France to 
I Bupport them in that view. 

" T%ere mR not he toarUing people iDho loiU 
ask you why we go to lavish men ond money to 
found a regular government for Mexico. 

^^ In iJie present state of the civilization of 
^ world the prosperity of America is not a 
natter of indifference to Europe^for it is she 
viho feeds our manufactories and gives life to 
ow commerce. We have an interest in ihe 
repf^Uc of the United States "being powerful 
ond prosperous^ hut not that she should take 
pomesUm of ike whole Gulf of Mexico^ and he 
^ soU disburssr of the products of the New 
Worlds We now see by sad experience, how 
jmvums is the fats of an industry, which is 
^tdaesd to s$ielmg Us tkAef raw material in a 
^^knarketj taaUthe vicissitudes to whU^ it 
^ to submit. 

** I^ en the other hand, Mexico maintains 
her lodepepdehce and the integrity of her 
^writtty ; if a~Bt>i>lo government be there 



constituted with tlie aaaistanoe of France, 
we shall have restored the Latin race, 
on the other side of the Atlantic in all its 
strength and prestige ; wo shall have guar- 
anteed security to our West India colonies, 
and to those of Spain ; we shall have estab- 
lished our beneficent influence In the centre 
of America ; and tliat inflaence by present- 
ing immense openings for our commerce, 



I will produce us tlie raw materials inditpensa- 
I hie to our industry. Mexico, thus regener- 
ated, will always bo well disposed towards 
us, not only from gratitude, but also be- 
cause her interests will be in harmony with 
ours ; and because she will find a powerful 
support in her Mendly relations with the 
European powers. 

'^At present, therefore, our military 
honor engaged, the necessities of our poUcy, the 
interests of our industry and commerce, aU 
combine to make it our duty to march upon 
Mexico, to boldly plant our flag there, and 
to establish either a monarchy, if not incom- 
patible with the national feeling, or at all 
events a gavemmmt wliich may promise some 

stability, 

" Napoleon." 

resistance to the european coalition. 

These extracts prove that the same 
"unsatiable rapacity of monopoly," 
which induced the British Parliament 
to compel the colonists to sell their 
surplus products in the British market, 
and also to buy whatever they might 
purchase of foreign articles " exclu- 
sively from the merchants and manu- 
facturers of England," constitutes now 
as it did in the days of Lord Chatham 
and Lord Sheffield, the ruling policy, 
not only of the " merchants and pol- 
iticians" of England, but of Germany, 
as indicated by the extracts from List, 
and of France as indicated by the 
letter from Napoleon to General Forey ; 
and the latter, with the contemporane- 
ous history of events, proves that the 
purpose of organizing " a European coa- 
lition against the supremacy of Amer- 
ica," as recommended b^ lAa\,^NaAs«. 
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the guardiajiship of France and Grer- 
many combined, had become a leading 
feature of European policy. That this 
"coaliUovP had been precipitated by 
the late unhappy conflict between the 
North and the South, no intelligent 
observer of passing events can ques- 
tion. Our ability to resist that ** coa- 
lition" depends upon our Union — ^upon 
bringing the united resources and the 
united energies of the whole united 
American people to the support of 
American principles and of American 
interests, whenever any one or all of 
those interests are or may be assailed 
by any one, or all of the several com- 
binations which it is the declared pur- 
pose of the "European coalition'' to 
array against us ; whether that combi- 
nation be made under the leadership of 
England, of France, or of Germany; or 
whether it be the creature of the power 
and influence of all combined. 

Before proceeding to speak more 
fully of the necessity and of the 
manner of preparing to resist the Eu- 
ropean combination against the su- 
premacy of the United States, a few 
short 

BXTRICTS FROM FRAZIKB'S MAOAHNE, 

For 1841, will show the animus which 
stimulated the zeal of the British abo- 
litionists. In an article headed " Was 
WITH America a Blessing to Mankind,'' 
Frazier said : 

<< The United States are England's only 

rival on the seas France is burning 

for an opportunily of striking a blow at her 
ancient enemy Russia is foment- 
ing mischief in the East; and the very 
moment that sees England fully occupied 
in other directions will see a Russian force 

on its way to Northern India .On 

all these points, then, and on others which 

might be a^ded, we should look on our en- 

tantglement with America^ as the too prob- 

abJe commencement of our national humili- 



ation, dismemberment, and ruin 

But America has three millions of slaves, 
and these slaves are America's foemen; 
this is the sin and the weakness of Amer- 
ica. What possible doubt can exist as to 
the propriety, the expediency, nay the 
absolute duty of making a war subservient 
to the great and permanent object of free- 
ing these three millions of cruelly op- 
pressed human beings? Policy^ too, not 
less than philanthropy, prescribes such a 
course of warfare. By this mode, and this 
only, a war with America may be brought 
to a speedy and ineritably a triumphant 
close. As we hare already observed, a 
struggle between the people of England 
and their descendants in America must be 
a fearful, a protracted, and a lamentable 
one. But if assailed in this quarter, a vital 
part is instantly and surely reached. The 
Union is dissolved and the war is at an erid. 
.... In one morning, a force of ten thou- 
sand men could be raised in Jamaica for the 
enfranchisement of their brethren in Amer- 
ica. Such a force, supported by two bat- 
talions of Englishmen and twenty thousand 
muskets, would establish themselves in 
Carolina, never to be removed. In three 
weeks from their appearance, the entire 
South will be in one conflagration. The 
chains of a million of men would be broken, 
and by what power could they ever again 
be riveted. We say that this course is dic- 
tated alike by ^e^-^effervotion and hj phi- 
lanthropy,^ 

comment. 

Blackwood's Magazine, for 1842, says 
that Bishop Butler, on one occasion, 
remarked, " I was considering wheth- 
er, as individuals go mad, whole na- 
tions may not also go mad," and adds : 
" It will be seen that men may act en 
masse as much in contradiction to com. 
mon sense, to common interest and ex- 
perience, as if they were mistaking 
crowns of straw for crowns of jewels, 
and that millions of men may be as 
easily duped, chicaned, and plunder^ 
as the simplest dreamer of waking 
dreams who takes counters for gnineM 
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and canvas for cloth of gold." Now 
why did'Frazier say that the emanoi- 
pation of American slaves, by means 
of a servfle war on America, was, to 
England, dictated **alike by ^df-^pr^i&r' 
rxtfidn an(2 by philanthropy ?" He him* 
self gave the answer. He said : " The 
Vnided Slates are EnglancPs only bival 
on the 9608^ And hence a servile war 
and the emancipation of American 
slaves was dictated to England as a 
measure of ** sdf-preservationy^ as well 
as of ^philanihropy.^ But why of 
philanthropy? Why incite a servile 
war to emancipate American slaves, 
when England herself held many mil- 
lions more in India in a more abject 
and oppressive slavery ? The answer 
is, the maintenance of English slavery 
in India was indispensable to the '*fu- 
ture prosperity," and to the maritime 
and commercial supremacy of England, 
and the emancipation of American 
slaves, was a part of the system of 
meaBiires, indispensable to prevent 
" the successful rivalry of America," 
from placing England ** second in the 
rank of nations." 

HOW DID ENGLAND BECOME THE FIBSr IN 
THE RANK OF NATIONS? 

How did she acquire her maritime, 
commercial, and financial supremacy ? 
How is she enabled to produce so great 
a surplus of manufactured goods ? It 
is by the use of her improved machin- 
ery. And how did she obtain her ma- 
chinery ? It was by converting her pub- 
lic debt into capital, and using it to 
pay the wages of labor and purchase 
machinery. Of the fifty-six millions 
eight hundred thousand spindles in use, 
in Europe and America, in 1864, it is 
estimated that Great Britain had thirty- 
four millions. And in 1842, it was estL 
mated that she had in her machinery a 
creative po?rar equal to the labor of 



six hundred millions of .me^ ; and Ure 
says that one little girl can tend four 
himdred and eighty of these spindles, 
revolving at the rate of four thousand 
times per minute 1 1 It was, therefore^ 
with the product of her machinery, pro- 
tected by her insular poisition and her 
command of the ocean, that she subsi* 
dized her allies and conquered and im- 
prisoned the elder Napoleon. And it 
is the same "insatiable rapacity of 
monopoly'' which induced her to unite 
with his nephew in the wars pn Russia 
and China, to divide with him the com- 
merce of Africa and Asia, and to unite 
with France and Germany in the 
organization of a " European coalition 
against the supremacy ofAmericaJ' 

That such a coalition was formed we 
have proof in the letter from Napoleon 
to the commander of his army in Mexi- 
co, in which he declares his purpose to 
be to establish a government in Mexi- 
co, which, being in ^^harmon^f^ with 
France, and supported by the " Euro- 
pean powers,'' will circumscribe our 
power and influence in the "New 
I Worid." 






WE MUST USE OUB CREDIT AS CUBBENCT. 

• How are we to counteract this coa- 
lition ? How are we to compete with 
this powerful combination ? and what 
is the prize for which we are to con- 
tend ? With the facts before us, the 
answer to these important questions 
are on the surface — ^we must unite our 
people, economize our expenditures, 
and increase our resources, by giving 
the greatest possible activity to our 
productive industry. England has 
made her public debt the basis of her 
currency, the support of her credit, 
and the source of her manufactures 
and her commerce. What is the Bank 
of England ? Debt, nothing but Brit- 
ish debt — (fourteen milUona of ^cv^^ii4& 
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of three pet cenixk). And jet ^be 
notes ef liiat bank are a legal teader 
in England. They {mrchase properfy 
and pay debts, ^ey baild railroads, 
create n>aehinery, pay wages, con- 
Stmct ships, and sustain the commerce 
of England. They are now conyerti- 
ble, it is true, into gold, and a class of 
political eco&(»Bists argne that their 
value consists in the &ct that they 
are so convertible. The bank sus- 
pended specie payments in 1197, and 
did not resume until 1625, and yet 
bank notes were at par with gold in 
1800, and the subsequent d^reciation 
Ifas caused, it is well known, by the 



deniand for specie to pay the expendi- 
tures of the war and the subsidies re- 
mitted to the continent — and yet dur- 
ing no period of her existence as a na- 
tion has thCx progress of the materisd 
prosperity of England been greater 
than it was during the suspension of 
the bank. And we may refer to a 
parallel fact in the great development 
of the industrial prosperity of Soot- 
land, whose i^stem of banks, resting 
chiefly on the national credit and the 
products of the industry created by 
the use of bank credits, dispenses al- 
most entirely with the use of specie. 
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ri it proper that ftt this point wb 
aliotildpaaseaodinqmre, what have 
been the motlTes which have regulated 
tbfl meaanres and policy of the bank 
of England ? And what has been the 
efiect of the financial management of 
tliat bank ? It csiginated in a loan, 
at eight per oent., of six millions of 
dolUrs to the government, and became 
tito agent for the collection and dib- 
bnrBement of the public Terenne, Be- 
sides the eight per cent, as interest on 
the sum advanced, the bank received 
twenty thousand idollars per anaam ae 
the expense of maoagemenb 

The capital is now seventy-two mill- 
ions seven hundred and sixty-five thoU' 
Band doUare, all of which is lent to the 
government at a rate of about three pear 
cent, per annum, and yet it pays a 
dividend of seven per cent. 1 Its notes 
are a legal tender, except at its own 
ootmter, and it is the only company 
which can issue notes or accept bills 
of exchange in I<ondon, or within 
sixty-five miles of it It receives tdie 
public revenues, and holds the deposits 



of the rarions public oflBces — ^being 
not less tiian twenty mQlions of dollars. 
For discharging these duties and regis- 
tering transfers, and paying the divi- 
dends on the public debt, it now re- 
ceives Eix hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. It is a close corporation, man- 
aged by twentj-ftrar directors, whofur- 
niak no accourUa to the proprietors. 
Eight go out every year and eight come 
In, WhcB the period of election drawn 
near, the directors make ont what is 
termed a house list, giving the names 
of tliose trfaoin they wish to have as 
colleagues, and this list is uniformly 
Tkia body is absolute in the 
extretne, and perfecUy free to act as it 
under dl circvm^ncea. II is 
led by no authority and retrained by no 
re^nmMity. 

The following table, carefully pre- 
pared t^om official data, shows the 
amount of exchequer bills and public 
deposits, the bank notes in cironlation, 
the commercial bills discounted, and 
the actual taxation, ftom 1808 to 18S1 
incltwiva : 





Ei^heqnar BlUb 


PtUkt DapoalU. 


Orcnbtlra. 






uos.. 


874.781,870 


868,807,840 


$86,666,464 


8W,7S0.500 


$310,733,605 


1809.. 


76,538,865 


56,468,240 


97.870,900 


77,377.500 


319.399,410 


MM.. 


86,883,986 


68,760.936 


123,009,950 


100,353,000 


339,126,9S6 


18U.. 


109,421,240 


60.969,270 


118.594,230 


71,7?7,000 


380.35.5,600 


1812.. 


105.836,950 


61.960,660 


115,134,400 


71,458,000 


323.760.525 


1813.. 


127,958.800 


61.«67,03(l 


124,110,600 


Cl.651.000 


241,514,300 


»*.. 


174,9ia,4S5 


60.781,136 


141,141,460 


68,429.000 


351.901.765 


1«5.. 


130,970.430 


68,887.180 


130,843.860 


74.735,600 


855,016,710 


2810.. 


130,487,156 


8*.6S8,900 


133,793,600 


67,082,000 


313,203,355 


mf.. 


186,491,190 


43.480,669 


147.718.900 


19,803,000 


260,678,745 


lau.. 


• 136.385,060 


36,334,435 


131.010.750 


21,826,000 


269.836,090 


W»-» 


137,096,710 




126.263,420 


32,575,000 


256,155,510 





E^.e.B... 


PubUc DcpsiU. 


C.CU..U™. 


BlUs DlBCOQBlDd. 


Actual Tamtlon. 


1H20 


95,8r.9,98S 


18,567,2t0 


121,498,700 


19.418.000 


275.319.483 


IHMl 


78,861,7G5 


19,600,785 


111,476,500 


1.1.383.500 


277,650.365 


WM. 


6e,3H,795 


20.639.265 


67,333,950 


16.833,500 


226.278,07a 


iH!ia 


69,313,385 


27.633,176 


eo, 156,300 


15.619,000 


272,334,646 


im* 


73,245.936 


38,110,835 


1O0.CGO.600 


19,849,000 


277,2Sa,37B 








96,994,200 


24,607.500 


268,857,600 




a7,5G9,i0fi 


21,071,355 




24,541,500 




IHMV 


■90,048.975 


31,119.335 


213,783,000 


8,222.000 


256.558.586 


IMMH 


103,413,880 


19,108,485 


106,787,550 


5.317,000 


263,715,950 


am 


IO0,3G2,a0O 


19,319,2»0 


97,788,900 


11.253,500 


231,188.918 








107,223.600 












82,633,150 


7,668,000 


233,097,870 




«2,451.493,266 


«877,352,0M 


$3,720,183,100 


$881,449,500 


$7,330,032.aad 



The first thing deserving notioe ia 
this table, is the flactnation in the 
amount of bUla discounted — varying 
from $100,353,000 ix> $4,5S9,500, and 
to the fact, that at the time of this 
severe contraction of the loans and 
discounts, the bank held $104,558,1 
in exchequer hiUs, and |23,809,16( 
public deposits I The bank is the 
agent for tho collection, and is 
depository of the public revenue, 
-will be seen that the exchequer bills 
and public deposits are more than the 
vholo amount of notes in circulation, 
and nearly four times the sum of tbe 
commercial bills discounted. It ia 
obvious, therefore, that a large, a very 
large, part of the circulation had been 
used in advances on exdiequer bills, 
and that the advances thus made were 
repaid through the revenue I It is 
also apparent that the chief value of 
the bank note consisted in the fact 
that it was receivable as a legal tender 
in payment of taxes,' Now why should 
the government pay interest on the 
^9,151,493,265 of exchequer bills, at the 
same time that the bank was owing the 
government $T, 330,023, 260 on its notes 
received in payment of taxes? It 
is obvious that ibe $2,120,183,100 in 
took notes were used as the basis on 



which $881,449,500 of conunercial bills 
were discounted, and that the $T,330r< 
022,260 of taxes were levied and col- 
lected in bank notes. "Wby should diQ 
merchants and people of England pay 
interest, to the bank, on this $2,730^ 
183,100 of bank notes, when the gcn^ 
emment, by the issue of a like smn in 
" greenbacks," receivable in payment 
of tie $1,830,033,260 of taxes, could 
have given to the people of England a 
better currency — more stable in value, 
because, not being money elsewhere, 
it would not, like gold, be subject to the 
foreign demand f Is it not apparent, 
that if, instead of borromng the credit' 
of the bank, the government of En^ 
land bad issued its certificates, recei'^ 
able in the payment of tax^, and fund^ 
able at a proper rate of interest, the 
value of the public credit would have 
been equal to the value of the notes of 
the bank of England f The table shows 
that the annual average of 

THE EXOHXqUXB BILLS HXLD BT TBB BANI^ 

Upon which government paid interest 

$102,145,661 

and the average public de- 
posits, was 35,552,1M 

and the average sum of 

was. S05,446,T68 

msU r.......$444,lll,4T«- 
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placed by the government with the bank 
as its agent, and which sum was used 
by the bank as the basis of its issues. 
If the government had applied these 
resources to sustain its own credit, and 
that credit had been made a logal 
tender, instead of making the notes of 
the bank a tender, inasmuch as the 
public credit of England would not 
have been subject to the laws which 
regulate the export and import of 
specie, the quantity of public credit, 
^in circulation, 'could have been regu- 
lated by Parliament, and the value of 
the currency would have been much 
more uniform and stable than it has 
been imdcr the regulations of the bank. 
Is it not also apparent that, in that 
case, there would have been no such 
fluctuations in the quantity and values 
of money and of credit ; no such sus- 
pension of banks ; no such deprecia- 
tion in the values of property and of 
labor ; and no such individual distress 
and bankruptcies as the management 
of that bank has caused, not only in 
England, but throughout the commer- 
cial world ? 



Wfi7 nm THE OOVEBNMENT PAY INTEREST 
ON THE EXCHEQUER BILLS 1 

Was it not because these bills, instead 
of being a tender, represented the un- 
funded debt, and the payment of interest 
was necessary to make them of equal 
value as bank notes, which were a ten- 
der ? If so, by making the public cred- 
it, issued as certificates, receivable in 
payment of taxes, a tender (that is, con- 
verting them into money), the payment 
of interest would no longer be requisite 
to maintain the value of so much as 
was requisite for use as money ? Is it 
not further apparent that such a use of 
the public credit would save the people 
and the government the whole of the 
interest on the sum used as currency? 



If we assume that the sum thus used 
would be no more than the annual 
taxes, as this average, as given in th^ 
table, was $805,446,158, the interest 
upon that sum, at three per cent, only, 
would be an annuity of $9,163,402 U, 
which, if compounded at throe per 
cent., would create a sinking fund, 
which would soon absorb the whole 
public debt of England I This, how- 
ever, is apart from the ruinous effect 
which the management of the bank 
has had, and will have, upon individual 
credit and upon the progress of indi- 
vidual industry and the general pros- 
perity of the kingdom. 

That England herself is not satisfied 
with that system appears in the fact 
stated by Hardcastle, in his treatise up- 
on banks and bankers, that the bare ti- 
tles of the acts of Parliament, passed up- 
on the subject of the affairs of the bank, 
" occupy more than two hundred pages 
of the index of the statutes at large.'' 
Surely there must be some defect in a 
system which requires so much tinker- 
ing — and I, for one, am unwilling that 
the tinkers who have so botched their 
own system shall be permitted to regu- 
late ours. And that is the very danger 
which threatens us. 

Let me be distinctly understood. I 
do not complain of or censure the bank 
as a bank. It is not the bank, but the 
system as regulated by Parliament^ 
and those who manage the bank under 
that system, which I believe rests upon 

THREE FUNDAMENTAL ERRORS. 

1st. That the paper circulation should 
at no time exceed the value of the gold 
and silver of which it supplies the 
place. 

2d. That the paper circulation should 
depend upon the quantity of the bullion 
in the bank, and be regulated by the. 
foreign exchange. 
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8d. That whenever there iB a foreign 
demand for gold, the bank, by refn&h 
kkg to disconnt eommercial paper, and 
the sale of exchequer bills, shall di- 
minish the qnantitj of bank paper in 
etrcnlation, and so increase tilie demand 
for gold, as a means of payment, as to 
lender gold of more value in Bngland 
than it may be in the country to which 
it may h£^ve gone, and thus coerce its 
reflux to the bank. 

These, we believe, are fundamental 
principles in the management of the 
bank, and we believe tiiem to be fun- 
damental errors, as the history of the 
bank and of the world, so far as the 
world has been under the influence of 
the bank, demonstrates. This error is 
the more striking, when we take into 
Consideration the causes which induce 
the export of gold. In case of wars, 
gold may be in greater demand else- 
where, and beitig at a premium, will 
be sent abroad. In case of foreign 
loans, a premium will be given which 
will cause it to be exported. In case 
of bad harvests, foreign wheat must 
be paid for in gold. In all such cases 
the bank refuses to renew discounts. 
If this does not produce a sufficient 
pressure, then she goes into the market, 
sells exchequer bills in exchange for 
bank notes, and thus renders the de- 
mand for gold so severe as to compel 
Uie reflux. That some idea may be 
formed of 

THE EFFECT OF TmS TURNING OP THE BANE 

SCBEW, 

I quote from Hardcastle. He says : 
'* Our banking system is bad in the ex- 
treme; it has been eveiything by turns, 
but what it ought to be, and nothing long. 
It is not only bad itself, but it communi- 
cates evil to eveiything aromid it It is an 
epidemic that arrests and affects all classes ; 
8 plague that corrupts and kilk high and 
low,poorand affluent, without distinction— 



a thousand incidents have taken place hi 
ihiB city, within a year [London in 1848] 
which eihibit our monetary afiOurs in a 

most deplorable condition I have 

seen, last spring, a bill broker go from house 
to house of an afternoon, wiih the bills of a 
country bank, accepted by first-rate firms 
in Lombard street, and cash could not be 
got for them at five per cent interest and 
one and a half per cent commissioa. I 
have known, about the some time, a man 
with ten thousand pounds in exchequer bilb, 
unable to raise four thousand pounds upon 
them at his banker's, and that bank one of 
the best in Lombard street I have known '' 
a city banker, at the beginning of last year, 
confess, in a mixed company, that he would 
be glad to allow ten per cent for inoney 
for six mouths to come. At the taane time, 
I have known another banker in Lomba^ 
street pay eight per cent for an advance of 
money on exchequer bills ; and ten per 
cent to be charged on the discount of a 
bill of exchange, the acceptor of which was 
then and still is, a bank director, tliese 
are facts that tell the true story of our bank-. 
ing system — ^these are realities that prove 

our distress While they last, credit 

is prostrate, labor ftuls of its marbet, and 
properly almost ceases to be wealth. .... 
Our currency has resembled the shifU 
ing sands that impede the navigation of 
some of our most capacious harbors, and 
defy the skill of the most experienced mar- 
iners. We have been dealing with a series 
of experiments, and each succeeding writer 
has distinguished himself by showing where 
and how it was that the last experiment 

had proved a particular failure 

The bttik of Ekigland had the complete oon- 
trol and absolute management of the finan* 
ces of the whole country, and the loasea 
which the country has now for fifty years 
or 80, sustained by repeated abuses of that 
currency in the hands of the bank, have 
been incalculable ; so wild and extravagant 
have been the alternate expansions and 
contractiotks ; so suddenly and capricious^ 
have the value of money and prices been 
jerked up and tossed down, that it is not to^ 
reasonaUe to oomporo tiie bank directon to 
a setof awkvMK^diowiiMaaiafiHriWitiktfM 
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trading interestB of the nation in a great ill- 
oonceiyed Bwiog^wong, which at one mo- 
ment they fling up high in the sky, and at 
another bring down so low as to drag the 
ground and rake the gutters with it • . . . 
The habit of tampering with the currency 
was contracted by these gentlemen at an 
early period. Wo can trace it distinctly as 
far back as 1782, and find it persevered in 
up to 1839, invariably with the same per- 
nicious results. A heavy panic, 

draught with great oommercial distress, 
zan through the years 1783 and 1784, 
which has been brought home to the bank 
by more than ono conclusive witness. 

In 1814, the Dutch ports were 

Opened, the harvest was deficient ; and 
tint most searching of the calamities, to 
^hich our artificial condition is exposed 
110 sooner visited the knd, than the importar 
tion of foreign com occasioned a great de- 
cline in the price of this principal article 
of agricultural produce, which gradually ex- 
tended to the prices of commodities gene- 
rally. Unprecedented suffering now took 
place ; the storm swept the country through, 
and raged with increasing violence until 
1619, by which time the agricultural and 
banking interests, generally were reduced 
to the lowest pitch of distress. Farmers 
were insolvent everywhere ; mercantile 
firms became bankrupt by thousands and 
levelled their connections indiscriminately 
in the dust; while as to the bankers, be- 
tween those who either partially suspended 
business or wholly broke, in the year 1815 
or 1816, there was a diminution of no loss 

than two hundred and forty firms 

Bi noticing the moving causes of tiie calam- 
ities of 1816, we should bear in mind that 
the cessation of hostilities on the continent 
was an established condition of the long- 
promised resumption of cash payments. 
Much of the panic then existing is referable 
to a proposal for carrying that measure into 
effect, in 1818." 

The bank made some preparations 
for the change by a partial contrac- 
tion of its issues. But the depression 
of all the leading interests of the 
oountvy was too intense, and the no- 
tion was quickly abandoned. 



He quotes Mr. Atwood, in 1818, 
as saying : 

''In the midstof this fjadl of prices, what 
operation in business could proceed with- 
out loss or ruin? There has been no form 
in which the capital of the merchant, none 
in which the capital of the manufacturer, 
could be invested without the half of it 
being sacrifiocd during this calamitous 
period. We have been thrown back upon 
a condition of events in which all industry 
and enterprise have been rendered perni- 
cious or ruinous, and where no properly 
has been safe, uxdess hoarded in the shape 
of money, or lent to others on double se- 
curity." 

He quotes farther from Mr. At- 
wood's evidence before a committee : 

" The reward of labor being destroyed, 
the laborers, who can each produce four 
times as much of the comforts of lif(^ as 
they and Ibeir fiuniHes could possibly con- 
sume, are starving while superabxmdance 
reigns around them. They find no em- 
ployment, because the organ of industry, 
which is money, does not exist m sufficient 
quantities to give the productive classes a 
reward for their exertions. The peasant 
idly wanders about, and looks over the 
hedge of the uncultivated farm, where the 
land is suffering for want of his labor, but 
at the same time the farmer has neither the 
profit nor the labor to bring the land into 
cultivation." 

Speaking of the crisis in 1836, Hard- 
castle says : 

"Of the bankruptcies that then took 
place, and of the extreme depression of our 
manufactures and commerce, it would be 
impossible to give any exact account. Pri- 
ces fell forty per cent. In the manufactur- 
ing districts there was no employment for 
the woi^men ; merchants stopped payment 
in numbers, not because they were insol- 
vent, and had no property, but because no 
market was to bo had for their goods, no 
discount for their bills, no advance upon 
their stocks. It was a rare and melancholy 
sight to behold English merchants going 
through the Gazette in numbers^ vrhiL^ 
their warekowae^ \Tetft ixiS^ q'I ^ooacEka^^^^'s^^ 
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snbsidies and louw, paid in the products of 
her manufactures." 

<' If we compare the total amount of the 
manufacturing product and capital of Eng- 
land with that of its agricultural products 
and capital, we find that the chief part of 
the wealth of the country consists in the 
value of the real estate. McQueen fur- 
nishes the following table of wealth and 
annual income of England : 

1. Katiohal Gafitau 

Capital invested in 
agricnlture, land, 
mines and fisher- 
ies £2,604,000,000' 

Circalating capital, 
in cattle, imple- 
ments, piOYisions, 
and money 655,000,000 

Total of agricultnr- 
ists 



52,000,000 

Capital invested in 
manafacloTes and 
commerce, mann- 
fSictares and in- 
ternal trade in 
manufactured 
goods 178,500,000 

Commerce in colo- 
nial goods 

Commerce in mann- 
ftetored goods, 
with £afeign conn- 



£8^11,000,000 



11,000,000 



Ts which maj be 
added for increase 

- afaee 1886, when 
this estimate was 
Bisde 



16,500,000 



i2,ooo,ooa 



Town buildings of 

•vay Und, and 

buildings for man- 

u&ctures 605,000,000 

Ships 

Bridges, canals, rail- 

loeds 

Hones, other than 

those for agricnl- 

tnie 



218,000,000 



88,600,000 
118,000,000 



20,000,000 



776,500,000 



Total of the nation- 
al capital, deduct- 
ing what is invest- 
ed in the colonies, 
fovrign loans, and 
the public debt of 
EnffUnd £4,806,500,000 



2. Gboss Nauootal Ihookb. 

Agricultuie,' mfaies, and fisheries. . . £589,000^000 
Manufkcturing industiy 269,600^000- 

Total £798,600^000 



<<From this Uble it results— 

<< let. That the value of the soil devoted 
to agriculture, comprehends twentf-six 
forty-thirds of the total wealth of Eng- 
land, and is nearly twelve times greater 
than that of the whole capital invested in 
manufactures and commerce. 

'' 2d. That the sum employed in agricul* 
ture comprehends more than three fourths 
of the capital of England. 

"3d. That the whole value of fixed 
property in England, vi2., lands, eta, 

is £2,604,000,000 

Towns, buildings, and manu- 
factories 605,000,000 

Canals and railroads 118,000,000 



Total £3,327,000,000 

composing more than three quarters iA that 
capital. 

<<4th. That the manufacturing and com- 
mercial capital, including ships, does not ex- 
ceed £241,500,000, and constitutes, there- 
fore, about one eighteenth of the national 
wealth. 

"5th. That the agricultural capital of 
Engknd, which is £3,311,000,000, luroduoes 
a gross income of £539,000,000, that iii^ 
about thirteen per cent., while the manu- 
facturing and trading capital, which is but 
£218,000,000, yields a yearly gross product 
of £259,500,000, or one hundred and twenty 
per cent. It must not be overlooked hero 
above all, that £218,000,000 of manufactur- 
ing capital, yielding a yearly income of 
£259,500,000, is the main cause whieh 
swells the agricultural capital to the'enor* 
mous sum of £3,311,000,000, with its yearly 
product of £539,000,000. By fiur the gteater 
portion of agricultural capital consists in 
the value of the land and cattle. 

" l^j doubling and tripling the population 
of the country, by sustaining an immense 
external conmierce, by fhmishing a vast 
quantity of shipping, by acquiring and em- 
ploying a multitude of colonies, manufac- 
turers have increased in' the same propor- 
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tkm the demand Ibr food And raw material ; 
tliaj haye created in oaltlraton the desire, 
yid ftuniBhed the means of indnlging to 
that increased extent; they hare raised 
the exchangeable Talue of agricoltnral 
pro d uct s , and thos determined a propor- 
Uonal increase in qnantity and exchange- 
able Talne of the rent of land, and of the 
nine of the soil. Destroy that mana&c- 
taring and commercial capital of £218,- 
000,000, and not only the income of £259,- 
OOO^OOO would dis^^[)ear, bat also far the 
greater part of the £3,311,000,000 of agricol- 
tonl ctpital, and, consequently, of the in- 
eome of £539,000,000 deriyed from that 
o^tal. The income of England will be 
diminished not merely £259,500,000, the 
Tilue of the manufacturing production, but 
the exchangeable value of the soil will fall 
to the rate it bean in Poland, that is, to 
the tenth or to the twentieth of its present 
Tihie. 

"Hence, it follows that the capital use- 
fbUy employed in manufactures by an ag- 
ricaltiural nation increases in time the val- 
ue ^ the soil ten fold 

''By his continental system, Napoleon 
liihed to organise a coalition against the 
BUritime and oonmiercial preponderance of 
Island. To succeed in this, he ought to 
hne first secured the continental nations 
igsinst the fear of being conquered by 
Fzanoe. He fiuled, because among those 
Mtions the fear of his continental prepon- 
derance far exceeded the dindvantages of 
Xn^ish maritime supremacy. With the 
iUl of the empire the great alliance ceased 

to have an object Since that time 

the continental powers have neither been 
threatened by revolutionary tendendea 
.aor by the conquests of France. On the 
other hand, the superiority of England in 
mannfihctures, shipping trade, colonies, and 
naval power, inoreased immensely during 
the struggle against revolution and con- 
quest Erom thai time it hecame the in^ 
ttrut af thA amtkimtai powen to unite 
vUh Frcmee ctgainet that comnureial amd 
mmHHme ntprmnaeff, . • • . The commod- 
itiea of the torrid lone being chiefly pnr- 
chaaed with the products of temperate 
dime% <^ amraaipMoii qf A< /Miner lispeiMl- 
^ 5 



ingcm th^ market fir the lattery and every 
manvfacturing nation being interested, con- 
sequently, to open and prosecute its own 
trade with tropical countries, if the manu- 
iiM^ring nations of the second rank should 
ascertain their own interests and prosecute 
them earnestly, the monopoly of the colo- 
nial or tropicid trade will cease to exist." 

After speaking of the British mo- 
nopoly in India, he proceeds : 

"Wherever the decaying civilization of 
Asia begins to be touched by the firesh 
winds of Europe, it falls into dust ; and 
Europe will, soon or late, be under the ne- 
cessity of taking all Asia under guardian- 
ship, as England has already done with the 
East Indies. In all this pell-mell of terri- 
tories and populations there is not a single 
nationality worthy of being regenerated or 
capable of any prolonged duration. The 
complete dissolution of Asiatic nations 
seems, therefore, unavoidable, and the re- 
generation of Asia seems possible only by 
means of an infusion of European life by the 
gradual introduction of Christianity, of our 
mannerSf and our etdture, by European emi- 
gration and the guardianship of European 
governments, 

^ Reflecting on the course which this re- 
generation may take, we are flEivorably 
struck at once by the &ct that the great* 
est part of the East is abimdantly supplied 
with natural wealth ; that it is capable of 
producing for the mantifheturing nations of 
Europe large quantities of the raw material 
and food, especially commodities of the tor- 
rid zone ; thus opening an immense market 
for the products of their manufactories. 
.... European nations should, therefore^ 
be^n by admitting the principle, that no 
one of them should retain any exclusive 
commercial privileges in any part of Asia 
— that no one should be favored to the ex- 
clusion of others. 

*^ All the continental powers have a com- 
mon and powerful motive to prevent thee 
two routes, the Mediterranean by the Red' 
sea, and that by the Persian gulf, fh>m be;* 
coming the exclusive i)06session of En^ 
land; or their remaining inaccessible .iit 
the hands of Asiatic barbarism. It i» \<Ar^ 
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remtmerating prices, without sach a reduc- 
tion of taxation as we cannot hope to see 
effected in time to afford us any relief— and 
it thus tends, ultimately and surely, to de- 
stroy the industry, and the peace and happi- 
ness of the country. 

'' ' 6. That, until tiie establishment of a cir- 
culating medium of a character better suited 
to the various and complicated demands of 
society, and to the increased transactions 
and population of the countiy, and more 
competent to effect an interchange, and pre- 
serve a remunerating level of prioee in the 
products of industry generally, we con see 
no prospect of any permanent restoration 
of tiie prosperity of our trades, or of the 
covntiy bemg able to escape the most fright- 
M Bufferings ami eonvuMone. 

^ * We, therefore, most respectfidly, bat 
very eamestiy, request the early attention 
of His Majesty's government to these great 
fiiets and eonsideratioiw, uid we insist that 
tfaey win recommend to Ftoliament the 
speedy establishment of some/tMf, adequate 
and effloieni cttrreHcyj whioli may properly 
stqiport the trade and coBun«:ce of tiie 
oountry, and preserve such a remoneraling 
level of prices as may insure to the employ- 
ers of labor the fear and reasonalde profits 
of their capital and fndustiy, as well as Hie 
means of paying the just and n^seary 
wagee to their workmen.* " 

Such are the view8 of practical 
wor^g men in England of the opera- 
tion of contracting a debt in. paper 
xnoaey at the rate of one hjaodred 
9nd fifty dollars for one hnndr^ 
and *paying the interevt of three per 
cent, on it in specie. If sndi wag the 
effect there, what' will be the effect 
here of paying the interest, in specie, 
on so large Sk debt aa we have con- 
tracted, at the rate of two for one? 

THB LONDON -QtrABrSItLT SAT8 : 

"Our country gentlemen must leara to 
penetrate the an»na of Hie eas^anges, and 
fiktinnn the depths of the banking system, 
if Ihey mean to preserve fhek broad acres 
from the grasp of the mortgagee, and their 
aOa deeds and mansi<Hm: from the blaze of 



revolutionary fires. Difficult and obscure, 
indeed ! Yes, the subject is difficult, just as 
difficult to the public comprehension as is a 
juggler's trick, by which, with a 'heigh, 
presto I' he conjures the half-crown we 
thought we had safe in our pocket into his 
own. How the money vanished it^is not so 
easy to say ; but it is nevertheless certain 
that we had it, and ought still to have it, 
but he has got it. So it was exactly with 
the currency jug^e. Few of the suffereil; 
can explain or understand how it happened, 
but the fact is very plain to them that they 
have somehow lost a great deal of money, 
and other persons have got hold of it. A 
little consideration, however, may, we think, 
render the nature of the trick intelligible to 
{he simplest It is very dear that those 
who are in business patf neariy the same 
sum in taxes, at present, as when the goods 
they deal in sold for doable their pre^tni 
prices ; so that they really pay two hundred 
weight of wool, or of cheese, or of sogir, 
or two pieces of cloth, linen, or calioo, or 
two tons of iron or hardwalre, to the tax- 
gatherer, for one that iStiBy fonaeAy paid ; 
and the taxes, rec^boned in goods, which is 
the only sure way of knowing their cost to 
the producers of goodsj by whom they are 
paid, are clearly twice as high at the end of 
sixteen years of pesos, as they were at tlis 
dose of a long war I Is it woadeifal, then* 
that the xnt)duotivB classes are lahoring 
under severe distress t fHiat Peaee, who 
usually brings plenty, has tjirown awayhsv 
emblematie horn, and sdeotod hunger fioB 
hearmottof And can there he anydonlil 
that the Ml in prices, which has wrongikit 
this fearful evil, is the neoessirj resaMi 
foretold by ourselves and many others at 
the time, of the legislation of 1819 and 
1826, which, by cvii^liBg the banking nyfk* 
tern of Enghmd and atbBnpting a cnrrem^ 
of dear meted for one of eba^ptxper, has 
caused a continually inoreosihg scarcity of 
money and eontcactioB of credit? . . . . . .« 

''If we sQoceed in shawing that the obh 
just restriettons, kept i^ by tfae jtreseni 
laws, on the droulaitisg' imHtim of -sbh 
change, h»ve hsk tsis e&sfl^miHtM » 
years past, €f nSlm^kM^MUky, 
ring a vast aoi^Mt'sr^NAijpEliLinpiflto 
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PQsaesaion of one class to that of anotheri 
"WbQ liad no just right or title to it— of cov-' 
ertl^ despolliog, in shorty one portion of the 
Gommiinity, namely: Hie persons engaged 
in industry, for the benefit of another por- 
Iplon, the owners of fixed money obliga- 
tiona, payable out of th« labor and capital 
pf Hie former — it will be acknowledged 
tiuit, until the laws which have perpetuated 
^d continue to sanction this wholesale 
swindling are repealed, there is is po safety 
for properly ; nor can there be any reliance 
on the stability of those institutions, of 
which a confidence in the security of prop- 
erty is liie indispensable foundation." 

Remarking upon the Staffordshire 
memorial, the Beview says : 

''The Bufierers here most correctly at- 
tribute their losses to the late increase in 
the Yilue of money, but they seem to look 
for relief in a deterioration of the standard. 
In ilds Tiew we do not concur with them, 
oinly . because we think so desperate a 
remedy is not necessary, for that other and 
unexceptional plans may be resorted to for 
the relief of industry Next to a di- 
rect increase of the supply of the precious 
metals, the most obvious resource seems 
to be to augment the efficiency of that 
which we possess, by a degradation of the 
standard — ^in other words, by diminishing 
the intrinsic value of the coinage ; cutting, 
for instance, our sovereigns, shillings, and 
other pieces of money, into two or more 
parts, which should each, by law, retain the 
nominal value of the whole. This is, in 
substance, the proposal which seems to find 
most favor with the persons who have 
spoken or written on the subject of the 
currency for some years past. It is this, as 
we have seen, that is advocated by the iron 
trade, and by their powerful champions, the 
Messrs. Atwood. It is this to which Mr. 
Weston, and a large body of agriculturists, 
We been long pointing as the only prac- 
ticable mode of permitting them to come 
^ in equitable adjustment with their cred- 

itonpubJu; and private We 

acknowledge, indeed, the force of the re- 
^Vti lefdled by the advocates of this al- 
tMfan agabiflt their opponents, when the 



necessity of preserving the national faith 
inviolate is Uirown in their teeth. They 
ask, with bitterness, and with justice too : 

^ ^ Is fUth to be kept only with the 
moneyed interests ? Was no good faith tq 
be kept with the landholder, the merchant^ 
the manufacturer, the vast laboring popu- 
lation who bore the weight of the national 
struggle, who cheerfully made great and 
numerous sacrifices during the war, and 
who continue the real strength and great- 
ness of the kingdom ? No faith wJuUever 
wdks kept mth ihem. They, through their 
representatives, eiigaged themselves to a 
debt of so many pound notes — ^but not to the 
same number of sovereigns — to a debt con- 
sistiug of money, at ii$ ihen valuer but they 
protest against being held responsible for the 
same annual sum now that its value haa 
been artificially doubled. Does not good 
faith require that the scale should be held 
fairly between debtor and creditor ? Wa& 
it consistent with tha national faith, upon 
the plea of arresting the progress of de- 
preciation in 1819, to turn the tables wholly 
the other way, and, .by reviving an obsolete 
standard, to give to moneyed obligations a 
value that is a command over the produce and 
property of others^ which the persons origi- 
nally forming those contracts could never 
have contemplated, and which consigned at 
once to overwhelming and unmerited ruin, 
the commerce, the manufactures, and agri- 
culture of the empire V 

" TVe freely admit the weight of these 
remonstrances. We acknowledge that, 
through an overstrained anxiety for observ- 
ing the letter of the national faith, the 
spirit of the obligation was disregarded, 
and a gross injustice committed on the 
great body of producers throughout the 
kingdom, as well as on all debtors. It is 
true — 

" < Nothing could be more honorable than 
the feeling which induced our statesmen to 
return to the ancient standard ; but, to our 
sorrow, their estimate of its efiects was 
much below the mark. They did not see 
what a revolution of property would ensue. 
They consulted our honor, our reputed 
solvency, but not our real means. Mr. 
Ricardo told them the chasL%^ ^csvM. \^ 
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five per cent. Events have proved it fifty. 

There remains another conrse for 

consideration; one which we have uiged 
for some time past upon the public^ as the 
true mode of relief from our monetary dif- 
ficulties We mean the removal 

of the mischievous restrictions which now 
fetter the circulation of credit through this 
country, and the concession of the free 
right of commerce to provide itself with 
whatever instruments it may require for 
effecting its exchanges uninterfered with 
by those officious legislative intermeddlings 
which experience has sufficiently proved to 
be fatal to almost everything they touch, 
but to nothing so much so as to the cur- 
rency. It is physically impossible to carry 
on the commerce of the civilized world by 
the aid of a purely metallic currency — no, 
not though our gold and silver coins were 
every tenth year debased to a tenth ! Why, 
in London alone, five millions sterling 
($25,000,000) are duly exchanged at the 
clearing-house in the course of a few hours. 
We should like to see the attempt made to 
bring this infinity of transactions to a set- 



tlement in coined money. Credit money, 
ia some shape or other, always has, and 
must have, performed the part of a circula- 
ting medium to a very considerable extent. 
And (by one of those wonderful compen- 
satory processes which so frequently claim 
the admiration of every investigation of 
civil as well as of physical economy) there 
is in the nature of credit an elasticity 
which causes it, when left unshackled by 
law, to adapt itself to the necessities of 
commerce and the legitimate demands of 

the market The only measures 

which appear to us to be needed upon the 
expiration of the bank charter, are : 1st. 
That all banks be required to deposit aecu* 
rity in government stock to the full amount 
of the notes they issue. 2d. That the law 
be repealed which forbids the issue of notes 
under five pounds. 3d. We would make 
the notes of metropolitan hanks only coxk- 
vertible into bars of bullion, on the plan of 
Mr. Kicardo, and allow the notes of conntrj 
banks to be paid in those of the metropol* 
itan banks.' ^ 
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CHAPTER XIT. 



TBE following table, compiled from 
data, given b; John Taylor, Jr., and 
ili^reB' Financial £egialar, gives the 
amoimt of debt bonded, the eqnivalcnt 
m three per cent. consolB, tiie stock 



created for one hundred poonda in 
money, the highest and the lowest 
prices for consols, and the market 
value of paper currency per cent., 
from 1800 to 1834 inclnsive : 
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It will be seen that, although tha 
bank of England suspended payment 
io ViVl, the notes were at par with 
gold ia 1800, and again in 1820, and 
«atiiuied at par until it resumed pay- 
^ " in 1885, the average depr^cia- 
6 



tion daring the suspension being less, 
than seven per cent. It is a striking 
fact that the greater part of this de- 
preciation was during the years &om. 
1810 to 1815 inclusive, when the loans, 
and subsidies given to her allies, and 
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the expenditures of the French war, 
created an extraordinary demand for 
specie to be disbursed on the continent 
(these loans and subsidies amountipj^ 
to the enormous sum of $301,04*7,318 1) 
McCuIloch, in a note, (p. 18), says : 

" So early as December, 1794, the jDpurt 
of Directors (of the bank) represented to 
govemment their uneasiness on account 
of Ae debt due by the government to the 
bank, and anxiously requested a repayment 
of at least a considerable pait of what had 
been advanced. In January, 1795, they re^- 
solved to limit their advances i^>on treat* 
ury bills five hundred thousand pounds; 
and, at the same time, they informed Mr. 
Pitt that it was their wish that ho would 
adjust his measures for the year, in »uch a 
manner y as not to depend on any assistance 
fromtkem. On the Uth of February, H»6, 
they resolved, ' thai it is the opinion of this 
courty founded upon the experience cf iSie 
late Imperial loan, thai if any further loan 
or advance of money to the Emperor, or to 
any of the foreign states, should, in thepres- 
ent state of affairs, take place, it viU, in dl 
probability, prove fatal to tJie Bank of Eng- 
land:'* 



'^ The bank failures that then occmred 
were the more distressing, as they chiefly 
affected the industrious classes, and fre- 
quently swallowed up in an instant the 
fruits of a loug life of unremitting and la- 
borious exertion. Thousands upon thou- 
sands, who had, in 1813, considered them- 
selves as affluent, found they were desti- 
tute of all real property, and sunk, as if by 
enchantment, and without any fault of th^jr 
own, into the abyss of poverty ! The 1a^ 
Mr. Homer, the accuracy and extent of 
whose information on such subjects ^nofl 
not be disputed, stated in his place in tile 
House of Coounons, that the deetractiQKi cf 
the country bank paper, in 1815 and 1816, 
had given rise to a universality of wretch- 
edness and misery, which had never been 
equalled, ezo^t, perhaps, by the breaking 
up of the Mississippi sc^me in Fraaee.** 

9KmS9 SUBESIOIES. 



GOMPARA'nVB VALUE OF MONEY. 

If we recur to the value of money, 
as compared with the value of the mass 
of circulating com9K)dities, i% will be 
seen that this difference between the 
value of bank note9 (paper money) 
.and specie indicates an increased value 
of the precious metals rather than a 
decreased value of paper money. 

By reference to the table given 
above, it will be seen that, in 1814, 
the public credit was depreciated 
nearly eighty-four per cent., and that 
the value of paper, as compared with 
gold, fluctuated between seventy-two 
and a half and sixty-one and a half 
per cent., .and yet, the Edinburgh Re- 
view, speaking of the effect of the 
causes then operating on prices in 



Engaged, ae England was, . jn » 
struggle upon wbidi, as she belie^n^ 
depended her xnaritima and CQPUiMr* 
cial supremacy, she was compelled to 
advance loans aoid subsidies to ber 
allies, and hence we find that the b4i^ 
was ajlowed io suspend epecie pi^!* 
ment in 1747, and tiiat in the yean 
1814 a42d J.815, England advanc^- \d 
loans and subsidiesi to ^ain, PoitMh 
jgal, Sicily, Sweden; Kussia, Pras|Si% 
Austria, France, Hanover, Deniatfti^ 
and other minor powers of the co^ti* 
nent, igl9,366,307 15«. 9d (or '. ^My^ 
831,539), and it is, therefore, app&r 
rent, that. inasmuch as the current ex- 
penditures of the Bntisb army 6n t)ie 
continent, as well as these large loans 
and subsidies, were paid in specie, the 
demand for specie to meet these ptiy- 
ments caused the relative depreciation 
of bank notes, the fall of prices^ llie 
destruction of tiie coubtry banki, MMl 
the consequent faiiufei, baakn^MBsfl^ 
and distress. Xbfl'^llllllaiid %Md bta^ 
credit, as I pr<jpdi*ii/1iiltis)t h§^ 
the bank ecdSt^'^UMbb; 
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been no such, fiulnres of her banks, 
and no each fftU of prices or dojoecia- 
tion of ibe vidaes '.of property. Is it 
not obriouB that, Inasmuch- as the 
whole capital of the bank consisted 
of the public credit, the government, 
having the power of taxing and fund- 
ing, could have purchased gold at the 
same price, or less, than that which 
the bank paid for it ? Why, then, did 
the goyemment giyc hor credit bear- 
lAg interest in exchange for bank 
iK>te8 bearing no Interest? 

As bank notes were not current on 
the c(Hitinent the goremment could 
not pay the loans and subsidies to 
their allies in bank notes, and were, 
therefore, compelled to give a pre- 
mium for gold ; and hence the depre- 
ciation of bank notes as compared 
with gold. 

PAPER MONEr. 

McCulloch, in his article upon the 
genm-al principles of banking, says : 

^ Bvfiiy countiy has a certain number of 
exchanges to make ; . and whether these are 
effected by the employment of a given num- 
ber of coins of a piurticiilar denomination, 
or hj Ihe em^oyment of the same number 
of notes of the same donomioation, is, m 
this reapeot, of no importaooe whatever. 
Notes which have been made a legal ten- 
der, and are not payaUe on demand, do not 
drcnlate because they are of the same real 
value as the commodities for which they 
are exchanged, but they circulate because 
having been selected to perform the fonc- 
flens (^ money, they are as such received 
byaU individuals in payment <jf thenr debts. 
Notei of this desGrq>tion may be regarded 
Ma sort of tictkets or oounters to be used 
iaconipating the value of property, and in 
tcansfiorriiig it from one individual to anoth- 
er. And as they are nowise affected by 
feKtastions of credit, their value, it is ob- 
^^j^nrast depend entirely on the quantity 
o(tiU*m'birei£a1ion as compared with the 
MjUHtt f(r 'be «iBde throt^h their instru- 
> ^r'riidiba business ttiej have to per- 



foaa. 9y reduomg the nqpply of notes bs- 
iow the siq[>ply of coins that would drcn- 
late in their place were they withdrawA, 
their value is raised above the value o/gM; 
while by increasing them to a greater ex- 
tent it is proporticNnlly lowered. 

'^Beace, sui^>osing it wiare possible to 
obtam any socority other than convertibili- 
ty into the precious metahi, that nUee de- 
clared to be a legal tender would not be is- 
sued in excess, but that their number afloat 
would be BO adjusted as to preserve their 
value as compared with gold nearly uni- 
form, the obligation to pay them on demand 
might be done away. But it is needless to 
say that no such security can be obtained. 
Whenever the power to issue paper, not im- 
mediately convertible, has been conceded 
to antf set qf persons it has been abused, or, 
¥^ch is the same thing, suoh paper has 
been uniformly over issued or its value de- 
preciated by excess." 

EXCESS OF PAFBB MOVKT. 

It will be seen that M cCulloch's ob- 
jection to an unconvertible paper is 
limited to the fact that whenever the 
power to issue such paper has been 
conceded to any 9et (f persons they 
have uniformly issued it in excess. It 
is apparent that he refers to an issue 
of such paper by banka and bankers, 
and not to an issue by government 
under such a system of taxation and 
funding as would limit .the sum in cir- 
culation to the sum wanted as money. 
I agree that an over-issue will depre- 
ciate the value of such a paper, and 
therefore I propose not that it shall 
be issued by the banks but by the 
government, and that the excess be 
funded, and that the funding shall be 
coerced by a judicious system of tax- 
ing. He adds : 

" In 1793, 1814, 1815, 1815, and in 1825, a 
very large proportion of the country banks 
were destroyed/ and produced by their fall 
an extant of ruin that has hardly been 
equalled in any other country. And when 
sodi disasters have ah^ad^ IdKQi^atifiAL ^Si^ 



hinder hj every meuia in iti power their 
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maeiy the boimden duty of goTenunent to | the gOTemment had issued its own 

credil^ in a shape suitable for cnrrenqy, 
which wa8 a legal tender^ and leceiTa- 
ble in payment of the public dues, and 
fundable at a proper rate of inter- 
est and reconTertible into currenc^y 
and had required each bank to place 
in the treasury an amount off the re> 
conyertible funded debt as a security 
for the payment of their notes, there 
would have been no such speculations 
in foreign loans ; no such de^nreciar 
tion of the value of credit or of prop* 
erty would have then occurred ; and. 
consequently there would have been. 
no such bankruptcies and distress. 



PAPER MONEY PREFERABLE TO AN INCREASED 

ALLOT. 



BARS OF GOLD. 

McCulIoch was the partisan of the 
bank of England, and his remedy 
for the evils of which he complains was 
to strengthen that bank by making 
large bars of gold instead of the cur- 
rent coins a tender, and to prevent an 
issue of small notes by the country 
banks. He believed that the large 
dealers would not run upon the bank 
for specie, and that the holders of small 
notes were liable to become alarmed 
and demand payment. His remedy 
was suspension on small sums and 
masses of bullion for large. I would 
recur to the large sums remitted by 
the government to the continent, for The power to coin money and regn- 
the support of the armies and in the late its value is vested in the British and 
payment of subsidies, as the cause of ^'•«°* governments as in ours, and as 
the demand for gold in 1814, 1815, and ^^ ^'"'''^ ^"^^ ^^ ^'^^^ contains only 
in 1816, and I would explain the mone- ^^ seventy-eighth part of the original 
tary crisis of 1825, by the fact that Kwe of the year 800, and the English 
the foreign loans contracted, and the P^^"^ ««^ con\axDB but a smaU frac 
vast speculations entered into in Eng- *»°° "O"^® ^"^ » *>"^ part of the 
land after the war, and before tiie re- 0"»™*^ P"'^^ sterling, and the mdi- 
sunjption of specie payments created "^"^ obligations, as weU as the 
so great a demand for specie, to comply f^^ <fo« of England, had been con- 
with the engagements then entered *™oted ^l»«n *« currency was abun- 
into, that th« pressure upon the bank, f*°* *"* ^'^'^P' "^*®** <* "^^^ *« 
and the contraction of the currency ""™® **^ ^^^ P"^^"* <''^®** ^ mon^ 
below the q»cfc Imd produced, then regulated as proposed, an effort was 

the ruinous depreciation of the values °^*^« ^ '^*^<* *« ^^^""^ °^ ^^ <»^- 

of property as compared with gold. *»e ^^ increasing the aUoy or dimin- 

For, as before remarked, it is obvious '^^^S ^^ ^^ight, and the issue before 

that it was tiie increased value of gold, *>»« British pubUo was tiw use of bank 

and not the decreased value of bank °o*«8' "'^ «f » "«*^« ^^"^ **"» ^ 

notes, which caused tiie disasters so P«ciate^ they preferred a bank note 

forcibly described. If, instead of pla- convertible into specie ; I would re- 

cing in the bank an annual average of «*otb the value of our currency by 

exchequer bills of. $102,145,652 making it convertible, not into specie, 

and of deposits. 86,552,166 ^"* ™*° * ^^^ P*' *^°*- reconverti- 

and of public revenue. . . 805,446,344 ^^^ ^°* '• Instead of depreciating the 

value of metallio wioa by increaa- 

jBaki]]|gofpablicre8OurceBt444,044,062 ing the alloj * log. Ilie weight. 
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Few, I presume, will deny the pow- 
er of Congress thus to depreciate 
the coins of gold or silver ; and 
as in that case the depreciated dol- 
lar would still be a dollar, it )s 
clearly in the power of Congress to 
reduce the value of metallic coins 
much below what would be the valie 
of the currency under the system which 
I propose, if the alloy In flic metallic 
coixis tvus so increased, or the weight 
was iso reduced, as that its exchange- 



able value would be no more than the 
value of the paper dollar issued by 
government, the dollar would be a dol- 
lar still, and as much a legal tender 
afl it now is. If Congress can so re- 
duce the value of gold, as a tender, 
the argument that Congress cannot 
make paper a tender, because to do so 
would impair the obligation of con- 
tracts, by authorizing paymeht hi ^ 
less valuable medium, lir imtenablei 
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I BATS dovpted t}i& esmv^m of a 
Idfig Md «tept£4' life Ib » contviudd 
effort to reform the system of credit, 
finance, and currency, of the United 
States. One of the first acts of my 
public life, as chairman of a committee 
of the legislature of Missouri, was to 
examine into and report upon the 
causes of the 

SUSPENSION OF THE BANK OF inSSOUBI. 

One of the measures adopted in 1812 
by " the English party in the United 
States,'' to enable England " to carry 
into effect her own projects in Europe," 
was the organizatibn, in Boston, of a 
combination to depreciate the credit of 
the government of the United States, 
and it was found necessary to permit 
the banks in the Middle, Southern and 
Western states to suspend specie pay- 
ments, that they might lend their notes 
to the government, in exchange for 
treasury notes. It was with the notes 
of these suspended banks that the gov- 
ernment fed, clothed, and paid our 
armies, and gave protection to the 
"beauty and booty" of New Orleans, 
and to our women and children, who 
were exposed to the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife of the merciless allies of 
Great Britain. The war of 1812, car- 
ried many volunteers into the Indian 
territory, the Indian title to much of 
which was extinguished by the treaties 
of peace. The revival of our foreign 
trade, and the sales of public land, 
placed a large amount of the notes of 
the suspended banks in the public 



troMiHy, aQ4 the bank of the United 
States was cb^rteiped to itid is tfoe^pro- 
eess of Fesump(ti<P* U^der the pres- 
sure thus produced, the Southern and 
Western banks did resume, but the 
bank of the United States being the 
depository, and required to convert 
into specie the notes received for cus- 
toms and for the public lands, the 
pressure for specie became so severe, 
that Mr. Cheves, who had been elected 
president of the bank, made an ar- 
rangement with Mr. Crawford, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, under which 
it was agreed that large sums, nearly 
equal to the whole amount of their own 
circulation, should be left as deposited, 
with certain selected state banks, upon 
condition that they would convert the 
notes of other banks, received in pay- 
ment for public lands, and remit the 
specie to the branches of the bank of 
the United States. And thus we found 
that the bank of Missouri, in St. Louis, 
and the bank of Edwardsville, in Illi- 
nois, both being deposit banks situated 
on opposite sides of the river, were re- 
quired to convert the notes of each 
other into specie, to be sent, by the 
same steamer, to the branch of the 
bank of the United States in Louisville. 
The committee ascertained this fact. 
We saw that the arrangement was in- 
tended to relieve the bank of the 
United States from the odium, by mak- 
ing the local deposit banks war upon 
each other for the benefit, as we llien 
supposed, of the bank of the United 
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States. We did not then realise, nor did 
I do 80 until long thereafter, that the 
bank of the United Statee«-«and, indeed, 
the whole banking aysteikn of the United 
States — was bat a part, and the weaker 
part, of the financial STStem which, as 
then organized, enabled England, at 
will, " to carry into efildct her own proj- 
ects in Eorope." The specie which 
Hie bank of the United States then took 
from the Sonthem and Western banks, 
was remitted, throngh the agency of 
o>«r commerce, to London, to aid the 
bank of England to resume specie pay- 
ments. The eSect was to reduce the 
exchangeable value of land and other 
WMtem property more than one half — 
the government of the United States 
OcHnpelling the p^archaeers of pHblic 
land, from whoni tmpaid instalments 
were due under the then existing sys- 
tem of land sales, to relinquish their 
purchases, for which they were iraable 
to make payment, at a loss of more 
tiian fifty per cent, on the sums pre- 
viously paid. 

THE POWEB 07 TH£ BAVSL 07 ISfOLAND. 

With the knowledge which I then 
had, I attributed the monetary pressure 
upon the South and West, and the 
fluctuations in the values of property, 
to the controlling influeDce of the bank 
of the United States ; and believed 
tiiat the power of that bank consisted 
chiefly in her control of the public de- 
posits. I was, therefore, no less op- 
posed to the system of pet' banks, 
organized, upon the removal of the de- 
poedts in 1833, as a party measure, in- 
tended to promote the election of Mr. 
Tan Buren. It was not until I visited 
£MSon in 1841, and conveirsed with 
MK^'Wiggin, that I (^ame to nndei^ 
MHl ttie power and influence which 
ikfh^fit of England hsd exerted azMi 

Wi^uif'Bn^ time exert, over onr 



monetary system, by the export of our 
specie. I tiien saw that the crisis of 
188T and 1840 was the result of a de- 
liberate combination to revolutionize 
the machinery oiiiie American trade. 

THB Bank of thb uNrrsD states— ^thk 

CAVSM or ITS FAILUBE. 

The failure to renew the charter by 
Congiiess compelled the bank of the 
United States to accept a charter from 
the state of Pennsylvania, which made 
it necessary for that bank to sell out 
its branches. The funds thus obtained, 
were chiefly in the notes of the pet 
'banks, the payment of which in specie 
would have created a monetary crisis. 
The directors, therefbre, invested the 
greater part in state bonds, and in ad- 
vances upon cotton and American ex« 
ports, relying upon the sale of these 
in Ehm^ to reinstate the capital of 
the bank. With this view, the produce 
was consigned to a house established 
in Liverpool for that purpose, and Mr. 
Jaudon, the cashier of the bank, was 
sent to London with the state bonds. 
Belying upon the sales of cotton and 
state securities for funds to make the 
payment,, the bank drew bills on their 
correspondents in London and Paris to 
enable the merchants, who had lost by 
the great fire in New York, to pay their 
European creditors. Fully aware of the 
arrangements made by the bank of the 
United States, and that the produce held 
by Biddle and Humphries, apart from 
the much larger amount of state securi- 
ties held by Mr. Jaudon, was more than 
ample to meet the bills drawn by the 
bank of the United States, the bank of 
Engldnd passed an o^dcr that no bill 
predicated on the purchase of any 
American produce should be discounted. 
The consequBncfe ^«^ ^t^X. "^x^^^ ^aa^ 
Hnmphriea ootMi iw^ ^^^ ^\^sst!k,T!L« 
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on iho last hour of the last day he hc^ 
to go forty miles into the country to 
get Morrison & Co. to lend him the 
funds, on an hypothecation of state 
bonds, to save the bank from protest 
The process of hypothecation and re- 
newal, at ruinous rates, was continued 
until the balance was paid by a sur- 
render of securities, at rates so much 
below their par that the increased 
value was estimated in 1648| by the 
American correspondent of Messrs. 
Morrison & Co., at two and a half mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Wo have seen the effect of that com- 
bination upon tho interests of the 
people of the South, as illustrated in 
the depreciation of the market value 
of cotton caused by the utter destruc- 
tion of American credit. But no es- 
timate has been or can be made of the 
aggpregate losses of the American 
people, by the surrender, to the bank 
of England and the money <)hangers of 
Europe, of the entire control of our 
currency and of credit^ induding, as 
that surrender does, the contrci of the 
value of our industry and our com- 
merce and of their products. 

TBE HONETARY CEISIS OF 1857* — ^BARON 

BOTHSCHnJ). 

That we may form some imperfect 
estimate of the effect of that " con- 
trol," we refer to the monetary crisis 
of 1857, and of the causes which pro- 
duced it. As we have said the tradi- 

* 

tionary policy of Bussia h^s been to 
seizse upon Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles, as the gate to the com- 
merce of India. It so happened that I 
was in Paris in .the winter of 1841-2. 
England, wishing to so adjust the 
boundary of Maine as to obtain a 
more durect communication between 
Halifax and Quebec, had just announ- 
ced the appointmeDt of Lord Ashbur- 



ton as a special envoy to Washington ; 
having made a treaty with other {ton- 
ers, the purpose of which was to «o 
modify the law of nations as to enable 
her to seize American ships suspect- 
ed of being engaged in the slave trade^ 
to be condemned by a British courts 
and thus enable her to monopolize tbe 
trade of Africa, the ratification of 
which was then pending before the 
French Chamber of Deputies. A few 
days after I reached Paris, I was in- 
vited to a diplomatic dinner, by Gen. 
Cass, who introduced me to Baron 
Rothschild, saying that I wa& just 
from the United States, and could give 
more information about American se- 
curities than any person then in En* 
rope. ^^Ah," said Bothschild, rising 
from his seat, '' what can you say about 
your country?" I replied,^' What about 
my country?'' He said, "About paying 
your debts-^paying your debts, sir. My 
London correspondent writes to me 
to-day asking whether you can bor- 
row any money on the continent, and 
my reply is not a dollar, sir, not a dol- 
lar.'' "Ah," said I, "if you suppose that 
we are like the king^ of Europe, com- 
pelled to come to you to ask permission 
to go to war, yon are under a great 
mistake, sir : a very great mistake," 
"How so T" said he. I replied : " No one 
knows better than you do, the value 
of credit ; you know that we have 
paid our national debt. Tou know 
that we have all the elements of war 
within our own control, and that hav- 
ing the power of taxation, we can com- 
mand the requisite resources, with 
our treasury notes. We have no wish 
to« go to war, and do not intend to 
make war, but we have more than 
three millions of freemen, whose priv* 
ileg^ it is to fight in defence of their 
country, in case we are invaded ; and 
more than that^ sir, we can, in a very 
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short time, create a fleet of steamships 
"which would drive back the whole 
piratical fleets of Europe, if you dare 
send them with your money, to invade 
us. You greatly mistake, if you sup- 
pose that we want your money to en- 
able us to defend our country," "Ah," 
said he, " will you come and see me 7 
I would like to talk with you." 

Sm HSNRT ELUS. 

At dinner, I was seated between an 
American on my left and an English- 
man on my right, and repeated to the 
American the substance of what had 
been said, and added, that it seemed 
that the purpose of England was war, 
as a means of emancipating our slaves, 
but that, in case of war, we would 
form a European alliance which would 
emancipate hor East India subjects, 
and open the trade of India to the 
world* I noticed that the atten- 
tion of the Englishman was excited. 
On the next day. General Cass said : 
" Do you know the gentleman who sat 
next you, on the right, at dinner yes- 
terday? I inquired who he was. 
Greneral Cass said : '' Sir Henry Ellis, 
the brother-in-law of Mr. Bobinson, th« 
president of the board of trade. He 
was one of the governors of India, and 
BritiBh embassador to Persia. He is 
a chosen diplomat of England, and is 
now attached to the British embassy 
in Paris, because Paris is the centre 
of European diplomacy." " Then," said 
I, "he heard that at dinner which 
interested him." " Yes," said General 
Casfl, " he asked me who you were ; 
and you lost nothing by passing 
through my hands." 

A few days afterwards. Sir Henry 
called on me, and we had a full and 
frank conversation, in which I told 
Inm that our desire was to maintain 
peaceful relations with England, but 



that instead of uniting with England 
to emancipate our slaves, it was 
manifestly the interest of the other 
powers of Europe to unite with us in 
abolishing her monopoly of the trade 
with India. Ho urged me to write 
out the substance of my remarks, say- 
ing that he wished to communicate 
what I had said to Lord Aberdeen. I 
hesitated, saying, that I was but a pri« 
vate citizen; and doubted the pr^ 
priety of making such a communioor 
tion. Be insisted, saying that I was 
not aware how important it might be. 
Thus urged, I assented, and began to 
write, but before I had finished, re* 
fleeting upon the remarks of Baron 
Kothschild, and the conversation with 
Sir Henry, and the tone of the London 
press, I became so much excited that 
I could not write in terms sufficiently 
respectful, and called upon 

COUNT MEYENDORP, 

Who was then in Paris, as a special 
confidential agent of the Emperor of 
Bussia, who explained to me, that 
Bussia was building a railroad from 
St. Petersburg, through Moscow to 
Odessa, and had then commencied 
building a fleet at Sevastopol with a 
view to the command of the Black 
Sea, and the occupation of the Darda- 
nelles, and gave me letters to the pres- 
ent Emperor and others at St. Peters* 
burg, with the understanding that in 
case of a rupture with England, I 
would go to St. Petersburg to aid in 
the organization of a European and 
American coalition against the mari- 
*time supremacy of England. Upon 
coiomunicating what 1 had done and 
heard to the President, Mr. Tyler, he 
forwarded to me, in Paris, an auto- 
graph letter, instructing Mr. Tpdd, 
then our minister in Bussia, to intro* 
duce me to the Em^iot« ^ 
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the expenditures of the French war, 
created an extraordinary demand for 
specie to be disbursed on the continent 
(these loans and subsidies amounting 
■to the enormous sum of ^301,041,813 1) 
McCulIoch, in a note, (p. 18}, says : 
" So earlj as Docember, 1794, tho Court 
of Directors (of the bank) repreaented to 
goTonuacnt their nneasioeee on account 
of the debt duo by the government to the 
InQk, and BszionHly reqneited a repayment 
«f at least a considorable pott of what had 
been advanced. In Janu»iy, 1795, they re- 
solved ta limit their advantas upon tmta- 
nry bills live hundred thousand pounds ; 
Bud, at tho same tlmo, they informed Mr. 
Ktt that it was their wish that ho -would 
adjust hifi meafiurea for the year, in euoh a 
manner, as not to depend on any atststaice 
from Mom. On tho Uth of Febnmiy, 17»6, 
the^ readved, ' Qtat H isOte opinjon of tJtU 
votai, founded upon the experieaee if &e 
late Imperial loan, that if any /wHier loan 
vr advance of taoney to the Emperor, or to 
any of theforei^ slate*, slioutd, in the pres- 
ent tlate cf affoin, lake place, it will, in di 
probabilify, prove fatal to (7te Bank of Eitg- 
laad.'" 

COMPARATIVB VALUE OF MONET. 

If we recur to the value of money, 
as compared with the value of the mass 
of circuiting com^iodities, it will bo 
eecn that tbia difference between the 
value of bank notes (paper money) 
.and specie indicates an increased value 
of the precious metals rather than a 
decreased value of paper money. 

By reference to the table given 
above, it will be seeo that, in 1814, 
the public credit was depreciated 
nearly eighty-four per cent., and that 
the value of paper, as compared with 
gold, iluctuated between soventy-two 
and a half and sixty-one and a half 
per cent., and yet, the Edinburgh Re- 
view, speaking of the effect of the 
causes then operating on prices in 
^g\aD^ says : 



" Tho bank failures that then oocurred 
were the more diBtrcBsiug, as they chiefly 
afiocted the induatriouB classes, and fre- 
quently swallowed up in an infitout the 
<&iiitB of a long life of unremitting and la- 
borious exertion. Thousands upon thou- 
sands, who hod, in 1813, considered them- 
Bolves aa affluont, found they were deati- 
lute of all real property, and sunk, as if by 
cucliantmcnt, and without any fault of th^j; 
own, into tile nbysa of poverty 1 The laio 
Mr. Homer, the accuracy and extent of 
whoae informatjon on anch subjocts ^hA 
not be diapnted, stated iu hU place ia. Ifa* 
HoQie of Commons, that the deatructicn ct 
the country honk paper, tn 1815 and 1816, 
had given rise to a universality of wretch- 
edness and misery, which hod never baen 
equalled, oxoept, perhaps, \ij the breaking 
up of the Miseieaippi scheme in Fr^iee." 



as Engluid was, in • 

itruggle upon whidi, as she believ^ 
depended her maritime and comiKw- 
cial supremacy, she was compelled tp 
advance loans and tubaidies to kcr 
allies, snd hwce wc find that the btei; 
was allowed to suspend specie pajf- 
ment in ItST, and that in the yeU^ 
1814 asd ISld, Qnglond advanced, |il 
loans and Bubsidies, to Spain, Poitt^ 
gal, Sicily, Sweden, Russi.i, Frus^ 
Austria, France, Eanover, Bcnmitt^ 
and other minor powers of the co^lt- 
nent, £19,566,307 15s. 9d (or %Mf 
831,539), atid it is, therefore, ap^ 
rent, that inasmuch as the current ex- 
penditures of the British army ontlic 
continent, as well as these large loans 
and subsidies, were paid in specie, the 
demand for specie to meet these pay- 
ments caused the relative depreciation 
of bank notea, the fall of prioes, Ibe 
destmction of tho couhtry banhi, mod 
the consequent failures, baokra'pteieB, 
and dietresa. Had Eiig'laDd used her 
credit, as I propose, instead of using 
the bank cteSat, there iroold hum 



CHAPTER XIV. 



>llowiag table, compiled from 
given by John Taylor, Jr^ and 
Finandal Begister, gives tlio 
>f debt bonded, the equivalent 
per cent, consols, tiie stock 



created for one hundred pounds in 
money, the highest and the lowest 
prices for oonsols, and the market 
value of paper currency per cent, 
from 1800 to 18U inclnsive : 
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be seen that, although Iht 
England auapended payment 
the notes were at par with 
L800, and again in 1830, and 
1 at par until it resumed pay- 

1825, the aveiagQ depiecia- 
6 



tion daring the Bnspension being leas, 
than seven per cent. It is a striking- 
fact that the greater part of this de- 
preciation was daring the years from. 
1810 to 1815 incluBive, when the loans, 
and subsidies given to her allies, and 
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the expenditures of the French war, 
created an extraordinary demand for 
specie to be disbursed on the continent 
(these loans and subsidies amountin,^ 
to the enormous sum of f 301,047,813' !) 
McCulloch, in a note, (p. 18), says : 

" So early as December, 1794, the Court 
of Directors (of the bank) represented to 
government their uneasiness on account 
of tlie debt duo by tiie government to the 
barik, and anxiously requested a repayment 
of at least a considerable pait of what had 
been advanced. In January, 1795, they r^ 
solved to limit their advanDes upon treas- 
ury bills five hundred thousand pounds; 
and, at the same time, they informed Mr. 
Pitt that it was their wish that he would 
adjust his measures for the year, in sttoh a 
manner y as not to depend on any aseistanoe 
fromtkem. On the llih of February, 17^6, 
they resolved, ' thai U isHhe opinion of ikiiB 
court, founded upon the experience of Sie 
late Imperial loan, that if any fwiher loan 
or advance of money to the Emperor, or to 
any of the foreign statei, should, in the pres- 
ent state of affairs, lake place, it wiU, in dl 
probaMlify, prove fatal to tJie Bgsnk of Eng- 
land.'" 



COMPARATIVE VALUE OF MONEY. 

If we recur to the value of money, 
as compared with the value of the mass 
of circulating comvkodities, i^ will be 
seen that this difference between the 
value of bank note(| (paper inoney) 
.and specie indicates a>n increased value 
of ihe precious metals rather than a 
decreased value of paper money. 

iBy reference to the table given 
above, it will be seen that, in 1814, 
the public credit was depreciated 
nearly eighty-four per cent., and that 
the value of paper, as compared with 
gold, fluctuated between seVchty-two 
and a half and sixty-one and a half 
per cent., .and yet, the Edinburgli Re- 
view, speaking of the effect of the 
causes then operating on prices !n 
Englanda Bays : 



"The bank failures that then occmred 
were the more distressing, as they chiefly 
affected the industrious classes, and fre- 
quently swallowed up in an instant the 
fnits of a'loxig life of unremitting and la- 
borious exertion. Thousands upon thou- 
sands, who had, in 1813, considered them- 
selves as affluent, found they were desti- 
tute of all real property, and sunk, as if by 
enchantment, and without any fault of thfiir 
own, into the abyss of poverty I The la^ 
Mr. Horner, the accuracy and extent of 
whose inCormalioin on such subjects ^ciil 
not be disputed, stated in his place in the 
House of Commons, that the destructiQii of 
the country bank paper, in 1815 and 1816, 
had given rise to a universality of wretch- 
edness and misery, which had never been 
equalled, exo^t, perhaps, by the breaking 
iq> of the Mississip]^ scheme in Franee." 

^KmSQ aUBSCOIES. 



Engaged, aa England was, in « 
struggle upon wbidbi, as A& believ^ 
depended her maritime and cppipaer- 
cial supremacy, she iras compelled[ to 
advance loans and subsidies to h^ 
allies, iand hence we find that the bln^ 
was allowed to suspend specie pa^f- 
ment in 1797; and tibiat in the yem 
1$14 and 3L815, Englwd advanced, }u 
loans and subsidies, to ^ain, Poitth 
gal, Sicily, Sweden^ Russia, Ptusft^ 
Austria, France, Hanover, Denmeftli^ 
and other minor powers of the coi^t 
nent, isi9,366,30'7 15«. 9d (or $§%- 
831,539), and it is, therefore, ap{ilir 
rent, that. inasmuch as the current ex- 
penditures of the Bpitisb army 6n t^ie 
continent, as well as these large loans 
and subsidies, were paid in specie, the 
demand for specie to meet these pay- 
ments caused the relative depreciation 
of bank notes, the fall of pricei^ Ike 
destruction of tiie <^uhtry banks, Md 
the consequent failurei, baakru(rteiB», 
and distress. Hid "Ehjl^tattd ia&i bfar 
credit, as I {MrdpoM, iiwteaa id 
the ban^ e^efStt^'^^^to^ 
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been no such, fjulnrea of her banks, 
and no such fall of prices or de|»recia- 
tion of tfie vaIoos of property. Is it 
not obvioufi that, inasmnch- as the 
whole capital of the bank consisted 
of the public Qredit, the goveimnent, 
having the power of taxing and fond- 
ing, coiild have purchased gold at the 
same price, or less, than that which 
the bank paid for it 7 Why, then, did 
the goyemment give hor credit bear- 
ing interest in exchange for bank 
iK>teB bearing no interest ? 

As bank notes were not current on 
the continent the goremment could 
not pay the loans and subsidies to 
their allies in bank notes, and were, 
therefore, compelled to give a pre- 
mium for gold ; and hence the depre- 
ciation of bank notes as compared 
withgoHd. 

PAPER MOXEY. 

McCulloch, in his article upon the 
genial principles of banking, says : 

" Bvfiry country has a certain number of 
exchanges to make ; and whether these are 
eflEbcted by the employment of a given num- 
ber of coins of a porticnlar deiiomination, 
oar by the employment of the stme numb^ 
of notes of the same donomiQation, is, in 
this respect, of no importanoe whatever. 
Notes which have been made a legal ten- 
der, and are not payaUe on demand, do not 
circulate because they are of the same real 
value as the commodities for which they 
are exchanged, but they circnlato because 
having been sdected to perform the func- 
tiens of money, they are as such received 
by all individuals in payment Of their debts. 
Notes of this description may be regarded 
as a sort of tickets or counters to be used 
in C(»nputing the value of property, and in 
transferring it from one individual to anoth- 
er. And as they are nowise affected by 
flactiUEtions of credit, their value, it is ob- 
vious, must depend entirely on the quantity 
of ihcm in circt&tion as compared with the 
ptjBQifiiits to be «Oiide thnragh their instru- 
BMi^dHy', orlfaa boihifiss Ihey have to per- 



foxtt. By reduoing Hbe nqsplj of notes be- 
low the supply of ooins that wonld dceu- 
late in their place were they wi&drawn, 
their value is raised above (he value of gold; 
while by increasing them to a greater ex- 
tent it is ivoportionally lowered. 

'^ Banco, su^^posing it wiare possible to 
obtain any security other than ooavertibili- 
ty into the precious metals, that nolee de- 
dared to he a legal tender would not be is- 
sued in excess, but that their nuaihor afloat 
would be so adjusted as to preserve their 
value as compared with gold nearly uni- 
form, the obligation to pay them on demand 
might be done away. But it is needless to 
say thai no such securiiy oau be obtained. 
Whenever the power to issue pt^per, not im- 
mediately convertible, has been conceded 
to any set (f persons it has been abused, or, 
which is Ihe same Ihing, such paper has 
been uniformly over issued or its value de- 
preciated by excess." 

EXCESS OS* FAFBR ^[ONJIY. 

It will be seen that MoCulloch's ob- 
jection to an unconvertible paper is 
limited to the fact that whenever the 
power to issue such paper has been 
conceded to any aet cf peraovis they 
have uniformly issued it in excess. It 
is apparent that he refers to an issue 
of such paper by banka and bankers, 
and not to an issue by government 
under such a system of taxation and 
funding as would limit the sum in cir* 
culation to the sum wanted as money. 
I agree that an over-issne will depre- 
ciate the value of such a paper, and 
therefore I propose not that it shall 
be issued by the banks but by the 
government, and that the excess be 
funded, and that the funding shall be 
coerced by a judicious system of tax- 
ing. He adds : 

" In 1793, 1814, 1815, 181(J, and hi 1825, a 
very large proportion of Ihe country banks 
were destroyed/ and produced by their feU 
an extent of ruin that has hardly been 
equalled in any other country. And when 
such disasters have already ba\($«G«{^ ^ >a 
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mtHy flie boiind«i duly of goTemmeni to 
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BIBS OF OOLD. 

McCuIIoch was the partisan of the 
bank of England, and his remedy 
for the evils of which he oomidaina was 
to strengthen that bank by making 
large bars of gold instead of the cur- 
rent coins a tender, and to prevent an 
issue of small notes by the country 
banks. He believed tliat the large 
dealers vrould not run upon the bank 
for spedOi and that the holders of small 
notes were liable to become alarmed 
and demand payment. His remedy 
was suspension on small sums and 
masses of bullion for large. I would 
recur to fhe large sums remitted by 
the government to the continent, for 
the support of the armies and in the 
payment of subsidies, as the cause of 
the demand for gold in 1814, 1815, and 
in 1816, and I would explain the mone- 
tary crisis of 1825, by the fact that 
the foreign loans contracted, and the 
vast speculations entered into in Eng^ 
land after the war, and before the re- 
sun^ption of specie payments created 
80 great a demand for specie, to comply 
with the engagements then ento^ 
into, that the pressure upon the bank, 
axul the contraction of the currency 
below the qMne levd produced, then 
the ruinous depreciation of the values 
of property as compared with gold. 
For, as ))efore remarked, it is obvious 
that it was the increased value of gold, 
and not the decreased value of bank 
notes, which caused the disasters so 
forcibly described. If, instead of pla* 
cing in the bank an annual average of 

exchequer bills of. $102,145,552 

and of deposits 96,552,166 

and of public revenue . . . 805,446,844 



i2iAiio(g*afpabLcresources$444,044,062 



the government had issued its own 
credil^ in a shape suitable for currency, 
which was a legal tender ^ and receiva- 
ble in payment of the public dues, and 
fundable at a proper rate of inter- 
est and reconvertible into currency, 
and had required each bank to plaoe 
in the treasury an amount of the re- 
convertible funded debt as a security 
for the payment of their notes, there 
would have been no such speculations 
in foreign loans ; no such depreciar 
tion of the value of credit or of prop- 
erty would have then occurred ; and 
consequently there would have been 
no such bankruptcies and distress. 

PAPER IIONET FBSFEBABLE TO AN INCBEASSD 

ALLOT. 

The power to coin money and r^^- 
late its value is vested in the British and 
French governments as in ours, and as 
the French livre of 1189 contains only 
the seventy-eighth part of the original 
livre of the year 800, and the English 
pound unit contains but a small frac- 
tion m9re than a fourth part of the 
origpmal pound sterling, and the indi- 
vidual obligations, as well as the 
public debt of England, had been con- 
tracted when the currency was abun- 
dant and cheap, instead of urging the 
issue of the public credit as money 
regulated as proposed, an efPort was 
made to reduce the value of the coin- 
age by increasing the alloy or dimin- 
ishing its weight, and the issue before 
the British public was the use of bank 
notes, or of a metallic coin thus de- 
preciated, they preferred a bank note 
convertible into specie ; I would re- 
store the value of our currency by 
making it convertible, not into specie, 
but into a four per cent, reconverti- 
ble bond : instead of depreciating the 
value of metallic CQins by increaa- 
ing the alloy or zodaofaff. the ffitight. 
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monejj «iid to thus c»ii0e a oorrespond- 
ing depreciation in the exchangeable 
raloe cf property, would that be a 
proper exercise of the power to logu- 
liiMfce the valoo of money t. 

In yiew of the obligations deyoWed 
Tfpoa Congress by the Constitution, 
aad the esigeneies of the pplitical, 
financial, commercial, and indastrial 
crisis in which we are placed, I pre- 
pared and submitted to tiie Secretacj 
of the Treasury the following 

PLAN FOB NATIONAL BANKS AND NAHONAL 

CUBREKCT. 

1st. All psfments by the United 
States to be made in gold or silver, or 
daa in exchequer bills or four-per-cent. 
ooapon bonds. 

M. The exchequer bills to be re- 
osmfcle in payment of all dues to the 
United States ; to be of deoiomin^tions 
suited for currency ; to be a legal 
tend^ in payment of debts, unless 
otherwise stipulated by special oonr 
tract ; and at all times convertible, ai 
the will of the holder, into four-per- 
cent, coupon bonds of the United 
States. 

Bd. The bonds to be of deoominsr 
tiona not less than five huftdired dol- 
lars, payable at the pteastre of the 
government, bearing iiitei:!est, at the 
rate of four per pent, payable semir 
annually, in exchequer bills, and at all 
times convertible, at the wiU of the 
holder, into exchequer bQls. 

Ml Any person, or association of 
persons, irtio may have deposited fifty 
thousand dollars or more with tibe 
Troasurer of the United States, in the 
four-per-cent. coupon bonds of the 
United States, as a collateral seourity 
for the redemption of their bank notes, 
t» be authorized to become bankers 
BAA to receive &om the CbmptcoJiler of 
the Currency bank nqtoM^ ptjiSalkt in 



gold or silver or in exchequer bills, 
for an amount equal to the sum of the 
f6ar-pi9r<:ent. bonds deposited for their 
redemption. 

&th, Ko 090 to be authorized to issue 
bank notes who shall not have do* 
posited the requisite four-per-cent. cou* 
pop bonds as a security for their re- 
demption in exchequer bills. 

6th. The bonds deposited as a secur- 
ity for the redemption of bank notes^ 
the exchequer ;bilU held by a bank, the 
capital stock and the profits of b^M^iks, 
to be exempt &om taxation by aut)K>]> 
ity of the foderal or state govwnmcnt 

Tth. I^e rato of interest charged bj 
banks on loans and on advances of 
money, never to bo more than five per 
cent, per annum. 

jBth. Any person to be permitted to 
deppsite gdd or 4ulver in the Treasury 
of the United States and, with the as- 
sent of the Secretary, receive certifi- 
cates payab^o in ^specie, which certifi- 
cates shall always be receivable at^[>ar 
in payment of coastoms duties. 

9th. Custom^ duties to be'payable 
with the ASSSQt of the Secretary of 
the Tj^easury, in exchequer biUs, at 
their current market value in goUL 

comosNT. 

A baoik note is wortb/as much as g<4d 
if it be t^eovertible inte gold, sad it is 
worth, as muob as gold because it is 
so convertible* l%e convertibility 
into goldf is thevefore the prinoHple 
i^hjdh regalatee its valuQ ; and tbepe- 
foffe the vakie depends upon the value 
of the gold into which ijt may be CQSh 
vertibleu We know that Mr. GqU^ 
i^e Secretacy of the Treasury^ V^ri 
oS part of the natioAal debt, at tvnoRliL 
per cent, preminm:; a9dtiberefore.9f flqir«; 
banknotes had then been coavertibkafa^i 
to our «a.iBW.cwft».^VMSi o^^i^^"^^ 
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oent. more than gold. The plan pro* 
poses to make oitr bank notes con* 
Tertible at all times into exchequer 
bills, which are convertible into four 
per. cent, coupon bonds — ^which bonds 
being the only basis of the issue of 
bank notes, will give four per cent, on 
their coupons, and five per cent, on 
their bai^ notes, making nine per 
cent. And hence, I assume, that as 
before the war our six per cents, were 
worth, in the Europeon market, twenty 
per cent, more than gold, an arrange- 
ment which will give the holders nine 
per cent, on our four per cents, will 
make them worth as much as gold. If 
so, then, as our exchequer bills would 
be convertible into four per cents., 
and as the bank notes would repre- 
sent four per cents., and be payable in 
exchequer bills, our bank notes would 
be worth as much as gold. And I 
argue that although the fact, that gold 
and exchequer bills would each be a 
legal tender, will equalize their value 
as money, yet, inasmuch m neither 
our four per cents., otur l^ank notes, nor 
our exchequer bills, will be a legal 
tender iA England, and our bank notes 
will represent four per cents., which 
are convertible into exchequer bills 
which are a legal tender here, and no 
pressure of the bank screw in London 
cMi export our bank notes or our ex- 
chequer bills, and the amount of our 
public debt is such as to enable us at 
all times to command the amount of 
four per cent, which may be required 
as the basis for bank issues ; therefore, 
our four per cents, will be a better 
basis for a national currency than 
gold and silver. It will be more abun- 
dant and therrfore cheaper— and yet 
as it will represent our four per cents., 
which under the plan will yield nine 
per cent,, and cannot be exported as 



SVid would be, it wiU be noore stable 1 national coxxeac^. 



in value, and therefore a better moaej 
than gold. 

Gold and the treasury note are both 
a legal tender^ and the value of botti 
as money consists in that fact. Gkdd 
has a speculative commercial value, 
because it is a legal tender in LondoQi 
which the treasury note is not. If 
Congress were to make the trearary 
note the only legal tender in the 
United States, and gold should ceaae 
to be a tender elsewhere, then gold 
would cease to be money, and as our 
treasury note would be money here 
although it would not be money in 
London, yet then the treasury note 
would be iQore valuable than gold, be* 
cause it is money^ and only so because 
it is money. The value, thereforel) of 
gold as money as well as of paper, de- 
pends upon tibe fact that it is a legal 
tender, and is therefore money ; and 
the value of both gold and paper de- 
pends upon the uses to which they are 
applied and the relative demand for 
them. 

THE FUBPOSE OF THE FLAN. 

1st. To divorce the government 
from the banks, except that as inas^ 
much as bank notes will be used as 
money, and it is the duty of Congress 
to regulate the value of money, by re- 
quiring the bank notes to be redeemed 
with the national currency, and requir- 
ing the banks to deposit with the 
Comptroller of the Currency, a suffi- 
cient amount of four per cent, convert- 
ible^ to redeem the bank notes put into 
circulation,*Congress will regulate the 
value of bank notes, by providing the 
fund for their redemption. 

2d. By refusing to receive banknotes 
in payment of public dues, Congress 
will increase the demand for, and will 
conaequenily increase the value of the 
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3d. By receiving the national cur- 
rency, and that currency or gold and 
silver only, in payment of public dues 
and in payments from the Treasury, 
the interest on the sum thus used will 
be saved to the government, and to 
that extent lessen the burden of the 
public debt. 

4th. By authorizing the organiza- 
tion of national banks upon a deposit 
of four per cent, convertible federal 
bonds, and upon such deposit only, 
there would be a reduction of two 
per cent, upon the whole of the bonds 
thus deposited, which would be an 
additional diminution of the public 
debt, and to that extent diminish the 
liaxes. 

5tli. As by this process the whole 
sum of the four per cents, thus used, 
would be converted into capital, and 
be more valuable, as a basis of banking, 
than so much gold, the fund thus de- 
posited should be made payable at the 
pleasure of the government, and inas- 
much as the demand for it as the basis 
for banking would be permanent, there 
vrould be no inducement to pay it, and 
thus the people would be relieved from 
so much taxation, which the advocates 
of a specie basis would impose upon 
them. 

6th. It would convert so much of 
the public debt into capital, and 
through its agency create a currency 
so abundant and consequently so 
cheap, as to stimulate the industry 
and enterprise of the whole country, 
by enabling every one who has suffi- 
cient intelligence and can give the 
requisite guarantees for integrity, to 
obtain, for any required term, suffi- 
cient funds to enable him to undertake 
and prosecute any proper enterprise. 

1th. To create a currency stable in 
value, and therefore, as the public debt 
18 ample to create all the four per 



cents, that may be wanted as a basis 
of banking, the inducement to invest 
in the four per cents, should be such 
as to command all the capital required 
for that use ; and hence, as the rate of 
interest paid upon the bonds is to be 
but four per cent., and the interest 
charged by the banks five per cent., 
the reduction of the rate of interest 
upon the bonds and upon bank loans 
will be so much saved by the people, 
and should therefore exempt the banks 
from taxation, because that exemption 
will tend to increase the capital en- 
gaged in the business of banking, and 
thus render it more available for the 
development of the resources of the 
counijry. 

8th. By organizing a syst6m of free 
banking, on a deposit of four per cent, 
bonds, and making their notes payable 
in exchequer bills, it will give a com- 
mon currency, and create a communi- 
ty of interests, identified with the pub- 
lic credit, and blending our sectional 
feeling in support of our common 
country. 

9th. It will create an American 
money, resting upon and sustaining 
American credit, which will be more 
valuable than gold, because it will be 
American, and therefore not liable to 
be exported as gold would be. Say 
that the current annual expenditure be 
reduced to four hundred millions of 
dollars, the revenue should be the 
same. Say that, of the four hundred 
millions, paid out in the current ex- 
penditure, two hundred millions he.* 
converted into four per cents., as; a 
basis of banking, and that fifty mil- 
lions more be held in reserve by tho 
banks to redeem their bank notes; 
there would remain but one hundred 
and fifty miUiona oi e:x.e\i^Q^'ct \j^^ Xs^ 
pay four \i\mii^9L To!^\wv^.^'t \»."^^^- 
The de&cieiic^ oi ^3.dK^«^^ \S5^^ 
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on iho last hour of the last day he hc^ 
to go forty miles into the country to 
get Morrison & Co. to lend him the 
funds, on an hypothecation of state 
bonds, to save the bonk from protest 
The process of hypothecation and re- 
newal, at ruinous rates, was continued 
until the balance was paid by a sur- 
render of securities, at rates so much 
below their par that the increased 
value was estimated in 1648, by the 
American correspondent of Messrs. 
Morrison & Co., at two and a half mil* 
lions of dollars. 

Wo have seen the effect of that com- 
bination upon iho interests of the 
people of the South, as illustrated in 
the depreciation of the market value 
of cotton caused by the utter destxuo- 
tion of American credit. But no es- 
timate has been or can be made of the 
aggregate losses of the American 
people, by the surrender, to the bank 
of England and the money <)hanger8 of 
Europe, of the entire control of our 
currency and of credit^ including, as 
that surrender does, the contrci of the 
value of our industry and our com- 
merce and of their products. 

TBB HONETARY CEISIS OF 1857. — ^BARON 

BOTHSCHnJ). 

That we may form some imperfect 
estimate of the effect of that " con- 
trol," we refer to the monetary crisis 
of 1857, and of the causes which pro- 
duced it. As we have said the tradi- 

* 

tionary policy of Bussia h^s been to 
seizse upon Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles, as the gate to the com- 
merce of India. It so happened that I 
was in Paris in .the winter of 1841-2. 
England, wishing to so adjust the 
boundary of Maine as to obtain a 
more direct communication between 
JBklifax and Quebec, bad just announ* 
<^^ the appointment of Lord Aslibur- 



ton as a specialenvoy to Washing^ton; 
having made a treaty with other jpto#- 
ers, the purpose of which was to- M 
modify the law of nations as to enable 
her to seize American ships suspeet- 
ed of being engaged in the slave trade^ 
to be condemned by a British courti 
and thus enable her to monopolize the 
trade of Africa, the ratification of 
which was then pending before the 
French Chamber of Deputies. A few 
days after I reached Paris, I was inr 
vited to a diplomatic dinner, by Qea, 
Cass, who introduced me to Baron 
Rothschild, saying that I was just 
from the United States, and could give 
more information about American ae« 
curities than any person then in Ea« 
rope, <'Ah," said Rothschild, rising 
from his seat, '' what can you say about 
your country?" I replied, ''What about 
my country?" He said, ''About paying 
your debts-^paying your debts, sir. My 
London correspondent writes to me 
to-day asking whether you can bop- 
row any money on the continent, and 
my reply is not a dollar, sir, not a dol- 
lar." "Ah," said I, "if you suppose that 
we are like the king^ of Europe, com- 
pelled to come to you to ask pennission 
to go to war, yon are under a great 
mistake, sir : a very great mistake." 
"How so ?" said he. I replied : " No one 
knows better than you do, the value 
of credit; you know that we have 
paid our national debt. Ton know 
that we have all the elements of war 
within our own control, and that hav- 
ing the power of taxation, we can com* 
mand the requisite resources, with 
our treasury notes. We have no wish 
to« go to war, and do not intend to 
make war, but we have more than 
three millions of freemen, whose priv* 
ilege it is to fight in defence of their 
\ Qountty , m ca%Q "f^^ ^tb \&n^<^ ^^ «:Qd. 
\ mote tiiaxL ^haX, «ar,'^B ^iaa, Vxv ^ -^^tj 
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short time, create a fleet of steamships 
which would drive back the whole 
piratical fleets of Europe, if you dare 
send them with your money, to invade 
us. You greatly mistake, if you sup- 
pose that we want your money to en- 
able us to defend our country." "Ah," 
said he, " will you come and see me 7 
I would like to talk with you." 

Bm HSNRT SLUS. 

At dinner, I was seated between an 
American on my left and an English- 
man on my right, and repeated to the 
American the substance of what had 
^ been said, and added, that it seemed 
that the purpose of England was war, 
as a means of emancipating our slaves, 
but that, in case of war, we would 
form a European alliance which would 
emancipate hor East India subjects, 
and. open the trade of India to the 
world. I noticed . that the atten- 
tion of the Englishman was excited. 
On the next day. General Cass said : 
" Do you know the gentleman who sat 
next you, on the right, at dinner yes- 
terday? I inquired who he was. 
I General Cass said : " Sir Henry Ellis, 
the brother-in-law of Mr. Bobinson, tho 
: president of the board of trade. He 
wag one of the governors of India, and 
British embassador to Persia. He is 
ft chosen diplomat of England, and is 
, now attached to the British embassy 
■ hi Paris, because Paris is the centre 
I of European diplomacy." " Then," said 
I> "he heard that at dinner which 
^terested him." " Yes," said General 
Cass, " he asked me who you were ; 
^d you lost nothing by passing 
^l^ough my hands." 

A. few days afterwards. Sir Henry 

^^^Hed on me, and we had a full and 

fraoik conversation, in which I told 

^*^^Xi that our desire was to maintain 

P^^ceful relations with England, but 



that instead of uniting with England 
to emancipate our slaves, it was 
manifestly the interest of the other 
powers of Europe to unite with us in 
abolishing- her monopoly of the trade 
with India. He urged me to write 
out the substance of my remarks, say- 
ing that he wished to communicate 
what I had said to Lord Aberdeen. I 
hesitated, saying, that I was but a pri* 
vate citizen; and doubted the pr^ 
priety of making such a communioor 
tion. Be insisted, saying that I was 
not aware how important it might be. 
Thus urged, I assented, and began to 
write, but before I had finished, re* 
fleeting upon the remarks of Baron 
Kothschild, and the conversation witli 
Sir Henry, and the tone of the Londoix 
press, I became so much excited that 
I could not write in terms sufficiently 
respectful, and called upon 

COUNT MEYENDORP, 

Who was then in Paris, as a special 
confidential agent of the Emperor of 
Bussia, who explained to me, that 
Bussia was building a railroad from 
St. Petersburg, through Moscow to 
Odessa, and had then commenci&d 
building a fleet at Sevastopol with a 
view to the command of the Black 
Sea, and the occupation of the Darda- 
nelles, and gave me letters to the pres- 
ent Emperor and others at St. Peters- 
burg, with the understanding that in 
case of a rupture with England, I 
would go to St. Petersburg to aid in 
the organization of a European and 
American coalition against the mari- 
*time supremacy of England. Upon 
communicating what 1 had done and 
heard to the President, Mr. Tyler, he 
forwarded to me, in Paris, an auto- 
graph letter, instructing Mx, T^^^ 
then out mia\^\£X m'BAiaieSa.A'^ \x^^ 
^uce me to tYi^ YkOyj^xoT^ ^ 
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tisticSy that the average p^ice of 
American cotton from 1790 to 1835 
was twenty-five cenf s per pound, and 
that the product from 1836 to 1860, 
inclusive, was 25,703,464,900 pounds, 
which if sold at twenty-five cents per 
pound, would have produced $6,425,- 
866,225. The market value at the 
prices for which it was sold was 
$l,'7'70,'79O,000, making a loss by the 
depreciation of (4,955,076,225, giving 
an annual loss of $198,202,249, which 
as an annuity, at compound interest of 
eight per cent., would in twenty-five 
years be $15,846,169,807 55, and com- 
pounded at seven per cent, would give 
intwenty-fiveyears$12,334,310,225 76, 
and compounded at six per cent, would 
give in twenty-five years $10,635,375,- 
215 56. Who does not see that the 
producers of cotton in the Southern 
states are deeply interested in prevent- 
ing the recurrence of a system of 
trade which so much reduced the value 
of their labor ? This, it is sincerely 
IMUeved, the proposed system of cur- 
rency and credit will do. 

BEDUCnON OF TAXES. 



We have debt enough of our own and 
to spare. We can greatly economize 
on the British system of using the 
capital invested in the public credit 
Instead of borrowing and using bank 
notes in the payment of our current ex- 
penditures, we can use our own treas- 
ury notes receivable in payment of 
public dues — and, by making these 
notes the legal money of the United 
States, and making all bank notes 
payable in this money or in specie, the 
treasury notes will soon approximate 
the value of gold. By the substitu- 
tion of these legal tender notes for 
bank notes and specie in payments to I employmeiBtr 
and from the Treasury of the UnitedllLe ccmVi c! 



the amount outstanding will at least 
be twice the sum of the current rev- 
enue, but say that it is six hundred 
millions of dollars only, this will 
be a saving of thirty-six millions 
of dollars per annum. If the prin- 
ciple of making a deposit of four 
per cent, convertible bonds, and four 
per cent, only, the basis of the issue of 
bank notes be adopted, and we assume 
that the amount of bank capital is but 
fifty per cent, more than in 1860, we 
have $632,835,096 of bank capital, and 
the reduction of the rate of interest on 
the bonds deposited will be $12,656,- 
701 92, which added to the $36,000,000 
(the interest saved by the issue of 
legal tender certificates), and we have 
a saving of $48,656,701 92— this snm 
as an annuity compound, at six per 
cent., would give in thirty-two years 
$4,421,921,070 48, a sum sufficient to 
build and equip one hundred and forty- 
seven thousand three hundred and 
seventy-seven miles of railroad ; esti- 
mating the cost at thirty thousand dol- 
lars per mile I being nearly five times 
as many miles of roads as there are 
now in the United States. But the 
plan proposed does not rest its chief 
claims for approval on the reduction of 
the interest on the public debt. I 
affirm and believe that its 



States, we may aafely estimate that\wageBcl^\ 



CHIEF MEBTT CONSISTS IN BEDUCING THE 
RATE OF INTEREST CHARGEABLE ON LOANS 
AND DISCOUNTS, 

In giving an abundant and cheap 
currency, and the stimulus which it 
will give to our productive industry, 
by enabling every man, whose habits 
of sobriety and industry are snch as 
to command ths caaMmee of capital- 
ists, to obtaia tfasrvpasxif profitable 
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Does he own a mine ? He could ob- 
tain the funds, to open and work it. 
Does he own a water power ? He could 
obtain the funds to erect a factory, to 
purchase machinery, and to pay the 
wages of labor. Does he wish to build 
a railroad ? All that will be required 
will be an exhibit showing that such a 
road will benefit the public, and pay 
more than five per cent, dividends. 
Does he wish to build ships to compete 
with European combinations for the 
trade of the Pacific ? All that will be 
required will be to show that the pro- 
ductive industry of America has so 
far progressed in the manufacture of 
articles suited to the trade of China, 
Northern Asia, and the South Pacific 
Islands, as to require American ships 
to carry our surplus manufactures to 
an appropriate market ; and the six 
per cents, will become four per cent, 
convertible bonds, and furnish the 
funds to build the ships, and, if neces- 
sary, to furnish and maintain the navy 
that may be required to protect them 
in every sea against every combina- 
tion, whether English, French, or Ger- 
man, or all combined. 

AN ABt7NT)ANT AND CHEAP CURRENCY. 

That some estimate may be formed 
of the saving which will result from 
the reduction of the rates of interest 



on loans and discounts to five per cent, 
per annum, I refer to the fact, stated 
by Colwell in his able work on the 
ways and means of payment. He esti- 
mates the payments made through the 
banks, in 1857, at ninety thousand 
millions of dollars. If we divide this 
sum by six, estimating the several dis- 
counts at sixty days, it will give the 
sum of fifteen thousand millions of dol- 
lars under discount ; the saving upon 
which, at the rate of tioo per cent, per 
annum, will be three hundred millions 
of dollars per annum ; and thiis sum, as 
an annuity compounded at six pet cent., 
will give twenty-seven thousand two 
hundred and sixty-four*millions of dol- 
lars, a sum sufficient to build nine hun- 
dred and eight thousand eight hundred 
miles of railroad, estimating the cost 
at thirty-thousand dollars per mile, as 
the saving in thirty-two years on the 
discount on bank loans, without tak- 
ing into account the immense amount 
of interest paid on transactions which 
do not go into the bank accounts. 
These are sums which may well startle 
persons accustomed to estimate the 
transactions of the whole people of the 
United States by the standard of their 
own private dealings. But the data 
are within the comprehension of the 
simplest intelligence, and the conclu- 
sions are deduced by the plainest rules 
of arithmetic. 
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miGLAiNX) AND TSXAB. 



Texas, for the recognition of her in- 
dependence, upon ^ condiHon thd 
TexoB shouM not he annexed to (he 
United States. (See Appendix.) 

THE FUBPOSIB OF THIS BEFIBINCB 

To the past history of this conntry, 
as connected with the measures and 
policy of England, is to connect that 
past history with subsequent events. 
The war in the Crimea, and the de- 
struction of the Russian fleet by the 
combined armies and navies of Eng- 
land and France, and the closing of 
the Black sea and the Dardanelles, com- 
pelled Bussia to look to the naviga- 
tion of the Amoor river (the Mississippi 
of Northern Asia), and a railroad con- 
necting that navigation with Moscow 
and St. Fetersburgfa, as the only means 
of participating in the trade with In- 
dia and China ; and therefore the ink, 
upon the treaty of Paris, was scarcely 
dry before the agents of Bussia were 
found in Japan and China, and pro- 
posals were issued for a loan of two 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
to construct a railroad connecting* St. 
Petersburg and Mosqow with the 
Amoor and the Bussian territory newly 
acquired from China. It will be re- 
membered that during the Crimean war 
the British fleet were repulsed in their 
attack on the Bussian fl^et at the 
mouth of the Amoor, and iriili this 
knowledge of the purposes of Bussia, 
and of England and France, we are at 
no loss to account for the wars Ia In- 
dia and China. Who so blind as not 
to see 

THE INCREASED VALUE 07 VANCOUVER'S 
ISLAND AND PUGET's SOUND? 



Oregon is no longer the most remote 
pATtofthehabitMe g'lobe to England. 
Its value IB no longer estimated by the 
far trade. It baa became the depotl vey oui poaitioiu "W^^o.^^ ^^^ ^^^» 



whence the British navy, which is 
to enforce and protect British mari- 
time and commercial supremacy in the 
Pacific, is to communicate with and 
receive the orders of the admiralty 
hi London ; and hence, Sir Morton 
Peto and his associates expended more 
than seventy millions of dollars in the 
construction of the Grand Trunk Bail- 
road of Canada. Hence, the elder son 
of the Queen of England crossed the 
ocean and laid the capstone of the 
Victoria bridge; and hence, again, 
Sir Morton and his associate capitalists 
have appropriated their hundreds of 
millions to build railways connecting 
their Grand Trunk Bailway with the 
Pacific ; and hence, they promise to 
give any sum that may be required to 
facilitate their communications with 
their navy and their commerce on the 
Pacific. Does any one ask what con- 
nection there is between the Grand 
Trunk Bailroad of Canada, Sir Morton 
Peto and the Pacific road, the British 
naval depot in Puget's Sound, the 
French movement in Mexico, aJhd the 
anti-slavery conspiracy ? In reply we 
refer to the fact, that France united 
with England in the wars in the Crimea 
and in China — ^that while England 
arrests the progress of Bussia by a 
bloody and expensive war, she not only 
tolerates the acquisitions of France, 
including the Suez canal, and her con- 
quests in Cochin-China^ but she reco(^ 
nises and approves the occupation and 
appropriation of Mexico, as part of 
the measures, which are intended to 
prevent the maritime and commercial 
supremacy of the United States, who 
are admitted to be her only rival on 
the seas. 

TRIBUTE TO ¥OJStXf.Q^ CREDITORS. 

Let UA p«.uBQ iot «k\su:](ifi»CL\%iTA «39;x* 
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tbc annual contributions levied upon 
us by our foreign creditors, in the 
shapo of interest and dividends on 
federal and state bonds, and railroad 
bonds and shares, are at loast one 
hundred millions of dollars, which 
Bum, compounded at six per cent, per 
annum for thirty-two years, will give 
nine thousand and eighty-eight millions 
dollars. Suppose that by the use of 
foreign capital to build our roads, 
we treble this annual tribute, we will 
pay three hundred millions of dollars 
per annum for the privilege of riding 
on American railroads owned by Brit- 
ish capitaliBts, and paying British 
rates for the transpoittation of Ameri- 
can produce, purchased by British 
agents at British prices 1 1 Will not 
such a system convert us into hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for the 
benefit of British capitalists? We 
have seen that the time once was 
when our ancestors were compelled to 
sell and to buy from our British task- 
masters and from them only. When 
" it was the decided opinion of almost 
all the merchants and politicians of, 



England,'' that *Hhe only use of Amerir 
can colonies or West India islands is the 
monopoly of their consumption and the 
carriage of their produced Then our 
ancestors were compelled to send their 
"sugar, molasses, ginger, fustic, to- 
bacco, cotton, indigo, coffee, hides, 
skins, iron, corn, lumber," &c., &c., " in 
British-built ships, to he laid upon the 
British shore, before they could be for- 
warded to their final destination." The 
plan of restoring the control of the 
bank of England and of the " money 
merchants" of England, over our credit 
and our currency, and surrendering to 
them the construction and control of 
our railroads, will enable them to levy 
and collect a tribute upon our travel 
and transportation by land, like unto 
the tribute they levied and collected 
from our ancestors upon their travel 
and transportation by sea. Why should 
we go to England and pay her a 
tribute for the privilege of using her 
public debt to build our railroads? 
Why should we not use our public 
debt as she has used hers? 
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what was the cause of these ruinous 
losses? Gibbon tells us that ''the 
banks suffered depiction in coin to the 
amount of $5,488,864 ; and that they 
could not withstand such an on- 
slaught 1" The cause of the crisis is 
manifest. The loans, on August 8, 
185?, were $122,0?1,262 ; on Novem- 
ber 28, they were reduced to $94,963,- 
180. The loans were predicated, not on 
the ability of the borrowers to pay their 
indebtedness in specie, but upon the 
exchangeable values of the mass of 
commodities under their control, and 
upon the sale of which they relied for 
the means of payment. The pressure 
for money in London caused by the 

EXPENDITURES OP THE ABMY IN INDIA, 

Caused so great a demand for specie 
to be remitted to London, as to so re- 
duce the exchangeable value of the 
commodities which were the means of 
payment, as to destroy that private 
credit upon which the $4,564,000,000 j 
of the business transactions of that 
year were predicated. If we assume 
that the depreciation of the price of 
the products of the soil, and of labor 
given in payment by the consumers of 
the $4,564,000,000 worth of commod- 
ities was but twenty-five per cent., it 
will be seen that the loss of less than 
six millions of dollars in specie by the 
banks of New York, caused a depreci- 
ation in the exchangeable values of 
American property of more than one 
thousand millions of dollars. 



BELATtVB SUM OF GASH AND OTHEB 
FBOrSBTT. 

That the sum in cash required to pay 

wages and develop the agricultural, 

mineral, and manufacturing resources 

of the country is much less than many 

believe, will appear by a careful analy- 

sis <^the uBea of money and of cre^t 



in the several industrial employments 

of a prosperous community. 
Thus wo find that, by the census of 

1860, the population of the state of 

Virginia was 1,593,199— 

That they had sixty-five banks, 
with a capital of 916,205,156 

That their loans and discounts 
were 24,975,792 

That their specie fund was but 2;943,652 

And that tneir circukition was 
but 9,812,197 

The value of her real estate 417,952,228 

The value of her personal prop- 
erty was 239,069,108 

The value of farms was 371,696,211 

The value of farming imple- 
ments and machinery 7,021,77!^ 

The value of live stock 4 7,794^256 

That her product of wheat was 

(m bushels) 11,212,616 

That her product of rye was (in 
bushels) 794,024 

That her product of Indian 
com was (in bushels) 38,360,704 

That her product of oats was 
(in bushels) 10^84,865 

That her product of tobacco 
was (in pounds) 123,967,757 

That the value of ji.n inna.1s> 

slaughtered was $11,438,441 



why thb govjbbnment should protect 
vjlLue of credit. 

If to this vast aggregate of capital 
be added $51,300,000, given as the 
product, in 1860, of 33,050 males and 
3,540 females, employed in manufac- 
tures in the state, and we compare the 
transactions connected with the capital 
thus invested in this mass of property, 
with the sum of the specie held by, and 
the circulation of the banks, we will 
see how small is the sum of money as 
compared with the credit used in thescJ 
transactions ; proving conclusively 
that the business and credit of the 
country is not predicated on the spedte 
held by the banks^ nor upon the bank 
I no>te8,\mt tv^oii \lhfc ^Tcr^etX:^ , \)ji^ ^xolV 
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QBKme J, 4uid to thus 0^1100 a oorro^pond- 
ing depreciation in the cxcbange^ble 
Table of property^ would th^tr be a 
pKOper exerciiie of the power to rogu- 
)»Ae the valuo of money 1. 

Ju yiew of tiie obligatioiui devolyed 
PIKA Congress by the Gonatitution, 
93ki the exigencies of tbe pplitical, 
fiimicialf commercial^ and industrial 
erisis in which we are placedj I pre- 
pared axd submitted to lUie Secrotacy 
of tbe Treasury the following 

tMV FOB NATIONAL BANKS AND NATIONAL 

CUBBENCY. 

iBt. All payments by the United 
States to be made in gold or silver, or 
daain exchequer bills or fouiiper-cent 
ooupoB l>onds. 

id. The exchequer biUs to be re- 
osmble in payment of all dues to the 
Uiuited States ; to be of denomiaM^QB 
suited fbr currency ; to be a legal 
tender in payment of debts, unless 
otherwise stipulated by special cour 
tract ; and at all times convertible^ ai 
the will of the holder, into four-per- 
cent, coupon bonds of the XTnited 
atatea. 

Sd. The bonds to be of denomina- 
tions not less than five hnadred dol- 
lars, payable at the pteastre ^ tb^ 
gorernment^ bearing intenest, at the 
rate of four per pent, payable aemir 
anntidly, in excfaeqaer bills, and at all 
times ooirvertifale, at the will of the 
holder, into exchequer bills. 

-Ml Any person, or association. of 
persons, who may have deposited fifty 
thousand dollars or more with Hotd 
Tmasurer of the United States, in the 
four-per-cent. coupon bonds of the 
United States, as a collateral seourity 
ftr the redemption of their bank notes, 
t» lie autlMMrized to become baoEtkors 
ain4 to tec^re hxmk the Oomptroiler of 
tbe Currency bank nqtoMf payable in 



gold or silver on in exchequer bills, 
for an amount equal to the sum of the 
&iur-pj9r<cenL bpnds deposited fbr thaur 
redemptipn. 

&th, Ko 09e to be authorized to issue 
bank notes who shall not have do* 
posited the requisite fbur-per-oent. cou* 
pop bonds as a security for their re- 
demption in exchequer bills. 

6th. The bonds deposited as a secur- 
ity for the redemption .of bank noteni, 
the exchequer ,biUs held by a bank, the 
<2i4)ital stock and tbe profits of b wks, 
to be exempt fi^om taxation by autboc- 
iiy of .the ^deral or (state governmci^t 

Tth. The raio of interest dbLargodbj* 
banks on loana and on advances of 
money, never to bo more than five poj* 
cent, per annum. 

jBth. Any person to be permitted to 
deposite gold 9V ailver in the Treasury 
of the United Stg^te^ and, with the as- 
sent of the decretary, receive certi&: 
cates payablo in 49pec>e, which certifi- 
cates shall always be receivable at-par 
in payment of cjjstoms duties, 

9th. Custom^ duties to be'payable 
with the ASssQt of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in exchequer bills, at 
their current market value in godkL 

COMUBNT. 

A baiik i^ote 10 wOrib;aamuch as gdd 
if it be coBTiertible inte gold^ and it is 
wortl^ as mwA aa gold because it is 
so convertible* The convertibility 
iuto gold, is tlierefbra the prinoipte 
Wbidb regalatiB^ Ha valuQ ; and tbei^ 
fofie the val^ie d^pieuds upon the value 
of tbe gold into wbicb ii, may be conot- 
vertibH We kqow thftt Mr. Cpbb^ 
wbile Secretary of Uie Treasury^ paid 
off part of the natfouial debt, at twenty; 
per cent, pr^um:; aaad therefore tf oor 
bank notes had then been convertible i4^ 
to oiu m(.lB^t.c«i)ftA^%^Q>^\^^2k:^ 
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cent more than gold. The flak pro- 
poBBB to make our bank notes con- 
mertible at all times into exchequer 
bills, which are convertible into four 
per cent, coupon bonds — ^which bonds 
being the only basis of the issue of 
bank notes, will give four per cent, on 
their coupons, and five per cent, on 
their bank notes, making nine per 
cent. And hence, I assume, that as 
before the war our six per cents, were 
worth, in the Europeon market, twenty 
per cent, more than gold, an arrange- 
ment which will give the holders nine 
per cent, on our four per cents, will 
make them worth as much as gold. K 
so, then, as our exchequer bills would 
be convertible into four per cents., 
and as the bank notes would repre- 
sent four per cents., and be payable in 
exchequer bills, our bank notes would 
be worth as much as gold. And I 
argue that although the fact, that gold 
and exchequer bills would each be a 
legal tender, will equalize their value 
as money, yet, inasmuch as neither 
our four per cents., our l^ank notes, nor 
our exchequer bills, will be a legal 
tender ix^ England, and our bank notes 
will represent four per cents., which 
are convertible into exchequer bills 
which are a legal tender here, and no 
pressure of the bank screw in London 
can export our bank notes or our ex- 
chequer bills, and the amount of our 
public debt is such as to enable us at 
all times to command the amount of 
four per cent, which may be required 
as the basis for bank issues ; therefore, 
our four per cents, will be a better 
basis for a national currency than 
gold and silver. It will be more abun- 
dant and therefore cheaper — and yet 
as it will represent our four per cents., 
whidi wader the plan will yield nine 
per cent, and c&nnot he exported as 



g^d would be, it will be more stableliUBAiottBifwn^iBCS. 



in value, and therefore a better money 
than gold. 

Oold and the treasury note are both 
a legal tender, and the value of both 
as money consists in that fact. Gold 
has a speculative commercial value, 
because it is a legal tender in London, 
which the treasury note is not. If 
Congress were to make the treasury 
note the only legal tender in the 
United States, and gold should cease 
to be a tender elsewhere, then gold 
would cease to be money, and as our 
treasury note would be money here 
although it would not be money in 
London, yet then the treasury note 
would be more valuable than gold, be- 
cause it is money^ and only so because 
it is money. The value, therefore^ of 
gold as money as well as of paper, de- 
pends upon the fact that it is a legal 
tender, and is therefore money ; and 
the value of both gold and paper de- 
pends upon the uses to which they are 
applied and the relative demand for 
them. 

THE FURPOSE OF TEE PLAN. 

1st. To divorce the government 
from the banks, except that as inas^ 
much as bank notes will be used as 
money, and it is the duty of Oongress 
to regulate the value of money, by re- 
quiring the banknotes to be redeemed 
with the national currency, and requir- 
ing the banks to deposit with the 
Comptroller of the Currency, a suffi- 
cient amount of four per cent, convert- 
ible, to redeem the bank notes put into 
circulation,'Congress will regulate the 
value of bank notes, by providing the 
fund for their redemption. 

2d. By refusing to receive baskjaotee 
in payment of public dues, Oongreae 
will increase the demand ibr^-aiid will. 
consecEQUQiitLy i&QEeasA the Tiitu^ 
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3d. By receiying the national cor- 
rency, and that currency or gold and 
nlver only, in payment of public dues 
and in payments from the Treasury, 
the interest on the sum thus used will 
be saved to the govemmont, and to 
that extent lessen the burden of the 
public debt. 

4th. By authorizing the organiza- 
tion of national banks upon a deposit 
of four per cent, convertible federal 
bonds, and upon such deposit only, 
there would be a reduction of two 
per cent, upon the whole of the bonds 
thus deposited, which would be an 
additional diminution of the public 
debty and to that extent diminish the 
taxes* 

5th. As by this process the whole 
Bum of the four per cents, thus used, 
would be converted into capital, and 
be more valuable, as a basis of banking, 
than BO much gold, the fund thus de- 
posited should be made payable at the 
pleasure of the government, and inas- 
much as the demand for it as the basis 
for banking would be permanent, there 
would be no inducement to pay it, and 
thus the people would be relieved from 
so much taxation, which the advocates 
of a specie basis would impose upon 
them. 

Gth. It would convert so much of 
the public debt into capital, and 
through its agency create a currency 
so abundant and consequently so 
cheap, as to stimulate the industry 
and enterprise of the whole country, 
by enabling every one who has suffi-* 
cient intelligence and can give the 
requisite guarantees for integrity, to 
obtain, for any. required term, suffi- 
cifliit fimds to enable him to undertake 
8od pRMOCote any proper enterprise. 

Uhk I^ 4Pifto a currency stable in 

■**• — the public debt 

ie four per 
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cents, that may be wanted as a basis 
of banking, the inducement to invest 
in the four per cents, should be such 
as to conunand all the capital required 
for that use ; and hence, as the rate of 
interest paid upon the bonds is to bo 
but four per cent., and the interest 
charged by the banks five per cent., 
the reduction of the rate of interest 
upon the bonds and upon bank loans 
will be so much saved by the people, 
and should therefore exempt the banks 
from taxation, because that exemption 
will tend to increase the capital en- 
gaged in the business of banking, and 
thus render it more available for the 
development of the resources of the 
country. 

8th. By organizing a system of free 
banking, on a deposit of four per cent, 
bonds, and making their notes payable 
in exchequer bills, it will give a com- 
mon currency, and create a communi- 
ty of interests, identified with the pub- 
lic credit, and blending our sectional 
feeling in support of our common 
country. 

9 th. It will create an American 
money, resting upon and sustaining 
American credit, which will be more 
valuable than gold, because it will be 
American, and therefore not liable to 
be exported as gold would be. Say 
that the current annual expenditure be 
reduced to four hundred millions of 
dollars, the revenue should be the 
same. Say that, of the four hundred 
millions, paid out in the current ex- 
penditure, two hundred millions he.* 
converted into four per cents., asi a* 
basis of banking, and that fifty mil- 
lions more be held in reserve by tho 
banks to redeem their bank notes; 
there would remain but one hundred 
and fifty millions o€ exe\\CbQ;v3L<f!rt\?^^\^ 
pay four lixmiE^flL xxiiXWorcL^.^'^ \.^^^'e»,. 
The deficieiicy oi ^^cj£^?3^^ \s^^> 
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by the bank. The marginal fibres 
from thirty-five to one hundred, indi- 
cate the bullion, in millions of dollars, 
which was in the bank at the dates, 
when the irregular line, which shows 
the fluctuation of the amount of bul- 
lion in the bank intersects the corre- 
spending horizontal lines — ^thus, on the 
1st of January, 1852, the bullion in 
the bank waif eighty-five millions of 
dollars. It rose, in July, to nearly 
one hundred and five millions, and fell, 
on the 10th December, 186?, to thirty- 
five millions — and rose again, in Octo- 
ber, 1858, to ninety-five millions. The 
figures on tlie irregular line indicate 
the rate of interest charged. Thus, in 
September, 1852, interest was two per 
cent., and on the 10th of December, 
1857, it was ten per cent. And why ? 
Because, in September, 1852, the bank 
had more than a hundred millions, and 
on the 10th December, 1857, it had but 
thirty-five millions of dollars. Does 
any ono pretend that, after resxmiing 
specie payments, our Congress can 
prevent this fluctuation in the quanti- 
ty of specie in the bank of England ? 
Or that failing to do this, they can 
prevent the fluctuations in the quanti- 
ty of specie or in the relative values 
of property in London or in New 
York? 

WHY CANNOT CONGRESS REGULATE THE 
QtJANTmr OR THE VALUE OF SPECIE 

Or of property in London or in New 
York ? It is because specie is money 
in New York as well as in London, and 
because bein^ money in London as 
well as in New York, our specie will 
go from New York to London, when- 
ever the bank of England, by refusing 
to renew her discounts and increasing 
her rates of interest, makes the de- 
mand for specie in London so great, 
that the " money mercJianU^^ can make 



a profit by sending specie from New 
York to London. Our national cur- 
rency is money in New York, but it is 
not money in London, and, therefore, 
no pressure of the bank screw can ex- 
port our paper money to London. Con- 
gress, therefore, can regulate the quan- 
tity, and, consequently, the value of 
our national currency — ^not by mak- 
ing it convertible into specie, but by 
a proper system of funding — ^into con- 
vertible bonds bearing not more than 
four per cent, interest, and making that 
interest payable in currency, instead 
of making it payable in gold. 

For it should be borne in mind that 
the purpose is not to make our cur- 
rency convertible into specie, which 
must fiuctuate in value as the quantity 
of specie fluctuates in the bank of 
England, but to regulate its value so 
that it shall at all times bear a uniform 
value, as compared with the value of 
the mass of circulating commodities. 
Thus, if Congress shall make the cur- 
rency convertible, at will, into a four 
per cent, convertible bond, then the 
bond will regulate the value of the 
currency, and the currency will regu- 
late the value of th6 bond. 

The importance of 

REDUCING THE RATE OF INTEREST 

So as to prevent our bonds from 
going abroad, is illustrated by the 
fact that England, by issuing her 
stock at a low rate of interest, kept 
her public debt at home, and hence, 
what she pays as interest she receives 
as dividends. She pays little or no 
tribute to foreigners in the shape of 
interest on her debt — ^no combination 
of foreign "money merchants," by 
sending home a large amount of her 
public stocks, can export her specie and 
prostrate her credit — ^private or public. 
What would be the effect upon our 
currency, if we lewmi^i ^-^^^^a ^"a:^- 
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ments, and a combination^ formed to 
depreciate our credit, were to send to 
Kew York one hundred millions of the 
fourteen hundred millions of dollars of 
our securities, now held abroad, to be 
sold for the purpose of exporting our 
specie ? Will it not be unwise in us 
to provoke the attempt before, by the 
use of our national currency, we have 
so increased our industry as to give 
us sufiScient surplus exports to create 
a balance in our favor, and thus pre- 
vent the export of our specie ? The 
public debt was created by an issue of 
paper money. The effect of an early 
resumption of specie payment will be to 

INGREASi: THE BUBDEN OF TAXATION, 

while it will diminish the means of 
payment 1 The amount of taxation 
will bo the same whether it be paid in 
specie or in paper — ^while all must see 
that the wages of labor and the price 
of commodities must be reduced in the 
ratio of the difference betweeu the 
price of gold and of paper. Why should 
Congress pass laws to reduce the 
market value of the poor man's labor 
and the farmer's com? Is it to in- 
crease the price of United States bonds 
held by the rich speculators in the 
public credit ? Why should Congress 
make the rich richer, by making the 
poor poorer? Who does not know 
that when the foreign demand for gold 
has compelled our banks to suspend 
specie payment, the whole country, 
with one accord, has used paper money 
as a substitute for gold ? And why ? 
Is it not because every ono knows 
that — ^"If there was perfect security 
that the power of issuing paper 
money would not be abused, that is, 
if there was perfect security for its 
being issued in such quantities as to 
preserve its value relatively to the 
masabfcircnlatiDg commodities nearly 



uniform, the precious metals may be l of our Congi 



entirely discarded from circulation ?" 
Can Congress so regulate the issue 
of paper as to "preserve its value 
relatively to the mass of circulating 
commodities nearly uniform" ? If so, 
then there is no sufficient reason 
why they should again give to the 
bank of England the power to regulate 
the value of our money and of our 
property — a power which has been so 
often used to our injury — and which 
will be greatly increased by the large 
sum in our public securities now held 
abroad, and which, under the pressure 
of the bank screw, will be sent to New 
York and sold, and the proceeds re- 
mitted to London in specie. 

THE EFFECT OF AN" ATIEMPT TO MAINTAIN 
SPECIE PAYMENTS, 

Under such circumstances, is illus- 
trated by a diagram, copied from Gib- 
bon's book on the banks and blinking 
in New York, showing that the loss of 
less than six millions of dollars by the 
banks in New York, in 1857, caused a 
reduction in bank loans from one hun- 
dred and twenty to ninety-four millions 
of dollars, which, as wo have ex- 
plained, caused the loss by commercial 
failures alone of one hundred and forty- 
three millions, seven 'hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars 1 I 1 Surely it 
cannot be necessary to do more than 
refer to the fact, that the dates given 
in the diagrams showing the fluctua- 
tions in the quantity of bullion in the 
bank of England, and of bank loans in 
the city of New York, prove conclusive- 
ly that so long as that bank can ex- 
port our specie at will, and our banks 
are compelled to pay specie, the regu- 
lation of the value of our money, of 
our credit, and of our property, will 
be placed in the diacretion of the bank 
of England aad not^ as the Constitn- 
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By comparing the diagram, showing 
tho fiiictuation in the qaantity of bull- 
ion in the hank of England with the 
diagram, illastrating the dimiaution 
of the bank loans in New York, it will 
bo seen that the loss of specie and, the 
increased rate of interest charged by 
the bank of England, caused a cor- 
rospondinf; reduction in the loans and 



diaconnts in the banks of New York, 
and that the feaiful depreciation in 
the valucB of property and the over- 
whelming commercial losses, which 
then occnired, were produced by the 
pressure of the bank m»«w in Lon- 
don, and the fntitless effort to continue 
specie paymenta by the banks in New 
York. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE " MONET MERCHANTS" OP EUROPE. 



TITE have spoken of the proposals | 
^' issued by Russia for a loan of i 
two hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars for the purpose oi building a rail- 
road from Moscow to the Amoor river. 
I quote from the London Spectator of 
the 11th Aprily 1857, the following no- 
tice of that loan : 

THE NEW POWER ITS EUROPE. 

" The present state of affairs on the Con- 
tinent suggests the existence of some in- 
fluence which is not generally recognized, 
though its pother mtui he overrtding and its 
operation vnvoersaL It is not seen, yet it 
^ reverses the councils of governments which 
appear to be supreme ; it disregards equally 
public opinion and the interests of the 
states in which it has its agents. The 
monetary condition of France and of North- 
em Europe draws attention once more to 
tbe irregular and dangerous speculation 
which the most powerful man in Europe 
tries in ram to curb ; it would seem that 
I there is some greater power than he, irre- 
sponsible, and absolute ; and when we turn 
to ascertain the fact, we are not long in 
discovering at least to create uneasiness 
and to demand scrutiny. We perceive 
/ some corroborative proof that such an in- 
I fluence does exist, that its power is becoming 
j supreme, tluU it is now doing mischief, and 
that it may become dangerous alike to the 
material condition, the political independence, 
and the domestic order of states. Nor are we 
speaking of any imaginary or mere < moral' 
influence; we speak of a powerihl com- 
bination more than political, more personal 
than a congress of ^plomatists or princes. 
"The Emperor Napoleon has long been 
engigedfnthe endeayor to draw out the* 
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enterprise of his subjects, and the effect 
throughout France is great. Any traveller 
in the most outlying provinces perceives a 
remarkable change in the aspect, action, 
and condition of the people. The trading 
class, as well as the industrious classes, are 
animated by a spirit of energy hitherto un- 
known to the Celtic population. They 
have learned not only to employ their time 
with more vigor, but employ their -sav- 
ings — to venture that which they once 
hoarded. In that economical sense France 
was almost a virgin soil^ and the effect is 
described by the traveller as marvellous. 
Thus fkr a blessed change. But look be- 
yond. The veiy capitalists who fostered if 
they did not implant the idea in the Impe- 
rial mind, have seized the same opportuni- 
ty to project movements for the further 
development of capital, its power and pro- 
ductivity. The great speculator in this 
sense differs in some degree from the 
ordinary trader. I%e money merchant ob- 
tains his profit entirely from the simple act of 
exchange, and he does so equaUy whether the 
original holders areprofMng in the transac- 
tion or not. He may be the broker between two 
communities ioho are ruining each other ; and 
buHd his fortune upon their downfall. And 
the individual trader in this merchandise wHl be 
instigated by the desire principally to grasp 
large and prompt profits. He is not a safe 
councillor for those who have in charge the 
permanent interests of states. For the wel< 
fare of a community, immensely accumu- 
lated wealth, hoards of gold, are not so 
essential as well-diffused supplies of the 
necessaries of life and its enjoyments. 
But the same movement which gaver 
an Impulse to the commercial spirit fn 
France made the largest opening that 
the world has ever aoen. icst ^ lcsc^R:«:dS^ 
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movement of great capitalists; and they 
have Bnatched it. Alarmed at the vast 
proportions which these joint-stock com- 
binations have attained in France, the 
Emperor and bis political ministers hava 
issued their proteat against excosBes in 
that direction ; they have followed up prot- 
ests with restrictive imposts; but still the 
movement goes on. 

" The commercial activity directed to the 
development of real tnule wGuId \rith as 
much steadiness as rapidity Increase the 
available means of the French people j 
would make them more Independent of the 
easualties of the Beasons-^would make 
them more comfortable, mra« orderly, more 
capable of mpporting their ruler, more 
obedient to hia decrees. It Is easily to be 
understood wby the' Emperor Kapoleon de- 
rires to add that element .of English order 
to the military eapabilities and eneigy of 
the French. Be has in great part suc- 
ceeded. But the excess of epeculatjon in- 
volved by those who have stood ready to 
take advantage of the impulse, hte, again 
in the present moment, as it did in the 
autumn of last year, threatened to ^fest 
.the improvement by overdoing it; and we 
[ip Sngliuid are under the same commercisJ 
j^ieeture which visited us in the aatuma. 
At ttbe same time there appeors to be no 
auspepae in develi^in^ extending, and mul- 
ti^Fing the immense joint stock combina- 
tions which the Fr6ncb Empenv has en- 
deavored to restrain; though at audi a time 
such operations ooght to be entirely mio- 
pende4. We see on the stocks the new 
International Society of Commercial Credit, 
whose .foimders are connected 'with the 
j^reat money corporations in every capital 
«f Europe — the bauks of Fnnce, England, 
AmsterclAm, &c. The list of the Council 
of Admipiatration of the great company 
lies before us. Of the great Russian Rail- 
way Company half of the members short 
of one. ^re Buseians, and the greater num- 
ber ip'that half ore Councillors of State 
andoJBoers in the service of the Empetor 
Alexander. In that Russian half, how- 
ler, yre.see the name of " Thomas Baring, 
•' kmi^er, ia I;OBdoa" The other half con- 
.aiatspftppHjrhoseiMmes are well known 



in every capital ; S. Gwyer, member of the 
Council of Commerce, Earnest Sillem, a 
partner in the house of Pope & Co., at 
Amsterdam ; Guillaume Borski, banker in 
Amatordam ; ' Francis Baring, banker in 
London ; Henri Hottingucr, banker in 
Pnris; Isaac Fereire, admin istrDtor of the 
Paris and Lyons Railway; Baron Scillere, 
banker in Paris ; ' M. Augusta Thumcyssen, 
administrator of the West of France Rail' 
way ; and M. Lonls Fould, brother Of the 
well-known state financier. Someoflhost 
ar« tin noma m to «oiwtantl>/ eneoumtef-.i* 
that eomparaUwly fmnU liet <^ mm vAo aA 
OttnttnialeTiBg ihe grmlttt ftaaRcial operation 
•n J'orw, ViMna, St. PeUfAarg, Amsltrdam, 
and London. The object of this company 
is to take forty-five millions of cafutal— « 
sum which could easily be raised for re- 
productive purposes, but which they intend 
to eink in railways through the Rossian 
deserts; wlklle the actual state of the 
whole world— of Europe, Er^land, America, 
aad the (kr East — proves that we cannot 
spare that forty-five millions, nor even the 
first Instalment of it, Tet these few gen- 
tlemen, who rule the world at present, have 
determined that It shall be taken, d^pite 
the Emperor of the French, the bank of 
Englahd, or the commercial public of tins 
oguntry. 

" It is said that the position of M. de 
Misrny is not satisfiwtory either to the 
Emperor of. all the Busstas or to the £m- 
penor of the French ; but M, de M^my is 
fiil fjiiing « corner which has become inde- 
pendent of Emperors. He has attached 
himself to the Qrand Council of the In- 
ternational Finance, and it is that Grand 
Council at present which arranges the 
afiairs of the world by the power of the 
purse, let potentates and parliaments tbibic ^ 
what they may. The Emperor of tiie , 
French is at present engaged in attemptii^ , 
to restrwn tbe use of fictitious titles — 
counties, vis-coupties, and baronies — ban- . 
Lies at which the Of is tocracjr of wealth bjm^ ^ 
laugh. I7i« 'p&iiiT of ilmt order, WhUA fa'lb ; 
Tiior^ pavieryidjhtea'iat Hts laeab&t'aTi'eb^ ,. 

pendeiaipqf'''auW''oJ'i^karipeUtiailm4»tt- I 
mentt, and tluHfi ionitimg Ui imrm I 
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sUfU (/ file qommerGial world, whatever may 
be the mood qf the Imperial mind^ whatever 
moiy he. the action of ordinary statesmen. 

'< We are not considering the diversion 
of capitij, the dangers that may arise from 
oyer^specokition, the rain that mayTisit 
shareholders in these huge joint stock com- 
panies, from which the directors always 
withdraw before the crash. Wo are not 
<*onni^^ri^ the oommerciai disturbance 
created by the necessity which is forced 
upon ^uropo just at present, of undci^going 
a high rate of interest for ordinary com- 
mercial accommodation, while millions are 
layished upon the fkncies or the schemes of 
those ndllionnaire statesmen. We are simply 
emMering ihe magnitude and the inde- 
1 pendmiee of that power of conbiaed miiH- 
ioTA It is a new ordery a new adminis- 
tratum m. the world. The names most con- 
spicuous in it are remarbaile for certain 
characteriKtics. Bead them again — RothschUd, 
,BariBgy . Steiglitz^ Pereircj Hottinguery and 
Fbidd; wUh a second order , comprising the 
W^gudinSy the Bopes, and Hie SeUUeres. 
They form a grand council of small nwnAerSy 
ihiU could all he assemMed in a dming-room. 
l%ey are ftmairkMs for being dosdy con- 
miifid wUh the governments of all the princi- 
pal staUs in the uoM^ whUe at the savu time 
ihty.a/re not. dos4y c^mneifted.fpith the states 
iiMib'. ,%^ jrqoeri^flMnte. You would not 
,i0Cj^t a Baring; as being pecidiarly repre- 
^leiitatiTe . of JEjngland ; you must phoose 
.iginy other names before it — ^the Russels, 
tbe Stftnleys, the Salts, the Crawshays, 
Cobdens, and .I^^Uib* France would cer- 
^tainly not be represented by Pereire, no 
c wmtry by a Rothschild ; a Steiglitz is by 
00 means ezoliisiYely Russian, any more 
fhaa Fonld Sb French. The dass is aken to 
my partieular country, and yet is deeply 
ro^lpd in^tho (idmini$lrati(m qf each coun- 
try. . J} can cownqnd not only a mass qf 
jiffPfteil ,enQU0h to , ^ktermine tlie JlryasMidl 
tf a jgovermneni, the success or 
^fllof^ U^y hut it can influence, 
hrpdcity^Vie course of trade, by 
_ t'-ibijfcwe ftnmcfe the combing 
«yif ^M^'^dj^^ states elsewhere, just 

m/lkiMe fiftmtates: <f Europe can mutter 




an army which would crush thfi people qf 
any one empire nputinying against any one 
of (he Jive. Buithis grand council qf million' 
naires has proved that it is superior to the 
political administration qftke separate coun- 
tries. It is at once alien to the aristocracy of 
any country, and yet becoming more power- 
ful, and therefore more respected, then any 
one aristocrcKy. .UnHkecaiy order which we 
hofoe yet seen, it has its Iwme equally in 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Amsterdam, JSt, 
Petersburg, or London, It is republican, 
but of the aristocratic republic, more dose 
than the Grand Council of Venice, inflnitdy 
more arbitrary. Like that commercial re- 
public, kings bow down toil: but the kings 
thai now bend are the giant emperors of our 
day, not the hrawUng leaders of the middle 
ages, Tlie debates of this council arenotre- 
ported; its constitution is as yet unascer- 
tained and undetermined We feel its pow- 
er btfore we can define it. It is- independent 
qf political councils, higher than political 
responsibilities, ignqrcmt of constitutional 
checks. It stands confessed in the actual 
events of the present week ; and in its in- 
dependence, perhaps disregard of the in- 
terests which it overrides, it extorts from 
ns the question whether an^r account has 
yet been taken of the immense institution 
tbitt has sprung up while emperors and 
common politicians wero thinking to settle 
the world with armies and treaties.'' 

I bavQ marked pfurts of this article 
in italics, and quote it thus at length, 
because it is conclusive proof not only 
of the existence of that 

COMBINATION OP " MONEY BROKERS," 

To which I have referred, but is a 
graphic description of that combina- 
tion, and of their purpose and mode of 
action ; and proves, not only tiiat 
France and England are in accord as 
to the measures and policy by which 
they seek to promoto their own manu- 
factures, as the source of their ''fu- 
tue prosperity," but that this "new 
power" is in accord with them, and is 
one of the mo^t ]9o\;^u\. ^^Ti\» 'Coxcssai^ 
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which the; act, for the EidTancement 
of their " projects in Europe ;" and 
upon which they rely, to arrest ancl 
control the progrosa of "rival" na- 
tions. We know that the combined 
influence of Eng'land and France de- 
feated the loan to Russia, and fearing 
that Russia, although defeated in that 
means of participatiDg in the trade of 
India, Japan, and China, would nevor- 
theless obtain a preponderating influ- 
ence in Japan and China. France and 
England united in the 

WAR m CHINA. 

No one can ionbt ^ motive or the 
pnrpoee of that war, nor with the facts 
I have stated, and the authorities I 
have quoted before him, can any in- 
telligent American doubt that there is 
a purpose to "organize a European 
coalition against the supremacy of 
America ;" nor can he doubt that this 
" new power in Europe," which it was 
said " is becoming mipreme," and " may 
become dangerous alike to the material 
condiiion, thepotitiaU independence and 
the domegtie order qfabOes," will be en- 
listed on the side of the " European 
powers" in the struggle which is to 
prevent our " taking poseesaion of the 
whole gulf of Mexico," and becoming 
" the sole disburser of the products of 
the New World ?' 

Is it necessary that I shonid remind 
the intelligentreader, that "the money 
merchant obtains his profit entirely 
from the simple act of exchange, and 
be does so equally wbetlier the original 
holders are profiting in the transaction 
or not He may be the broker be- 
tween two commonitiea who ue min- 
ing each other ; and build his for- 
tunes upon their downfall. And the 
individual trader in this merchandise 
will b^ instigated principally by the 



profit," and that there has been no 
period in the history of specula- 
tion when stronger inducements were 
offered to the " money merchant" than 
ha can now find in the Southern states, 
and that, therefore, the proposition to 

OBOANIZB THZ LAND OWNERS IN AH 

AsaocunoK, 
which will identify their homes, theii 
industry, their credit, their property 
with the public credit of the United 
States, and make that public credit 
the baaiB of their " future prosperity," 
merits and should receive the approba- 
tion of the people of the United States. 
For while I refer to the fact, that the 
purpose of European governments, as 
indicated in the extracts I have quoted, 
is "to organize a European coalition 
against the supremacy of America," 
I do not make that reference in any 
feeling of hostility to the people or 
the governments of Europe, nor do I 
refer to the "money merchants," " the 
new power iu Europe," in any feeling 
of hostility to them. It is the duty of 
the governments of Europe to protect 
and foster the interests and welfare of 
their respective peoples, and in the ex- 
hibition I have given, of the measures 
and policy of the European govern- 
ments, and in tbe fact that they believe _ 
that it is necessary for them "to o^ 
ganize a European coalition against = 
the sapremacy of America," I would ' ' 
argue the necessity, and, consequently, ^ 
the imperative dnty of our own gov- & 
enuneut to foster and protect the is- * 
terestB and welfare of the Ameriou f 
people, and henoe, I urge tiie a 
of so 4 
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■eqaentlj, of the power to regulate 
tin valae of our credit and of onr 
property ; and I argne that that it is 
imposaible to do this otbenriao than 
by uAing the public credit m oar 
money of aooormt, and making it the 
baaia of our private credit, of oar in- 

I doBtry and of onr progreaa, of our 

I power, of our wealth, onr anion and 

I pKwperity. 

I The nae of pnblic credit is of com- 



paratively recent origin. The extent 
to which it may be used by an en- 
lightened people, in illuBtrated by the 
progreu of the public debt of Eng- 
land. We are indebted to Ayrea' Fi- 
nancial BegJBter, of 18S7, for a series 
of tables derived from official soorces. 
The following ahowB the aggregate 
amount of the public debt of the 
United Kingdom, at different periods, 
with the amoont of the pnblic revenue : 
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t3,33I,3I& 

78.652.105 

81,973,510 
188,768.305 
370,726,615 

10,265.640 
960.461,175 

25,888,060 
234,773,115 
166,693,445 
391,466,600 

18.607,360 
372,869.200 
360.666,020 
733,414.220 

63.698,966 
679,716,956 
512,709,096 
1,192,424.360 

23,756,305 
1.168,668.045 
3.655,444,160 

1,824,112,205 


ei90,335 
6,355,430 
6,554,760 
10,202,080 
16.766,840 
669,036 
16,087,805 
1.387.630 
14.8ao.l75 
6.481,896 
90,305,070 
3,321.386 
16,983,685 
12,220,630 
29,204,205 
1,880.000 
27,384.205 
19,215,il20 
■46,699,625 
717,945 
45,881,680 
115,244,740 

iei.126.420 


tI0,009,42S 

19.476.000 


" ftt th« BacessioD of Qaeen Anne, in 1702... 




29,459.000 


" atthBacBasmonorGeorgell.ialTaT..... 
" TBducod daring 12 ro»» peace, ending 1739 
" At oommonoement of Bpanish wai in 1730.. 


33,810.000 
34,370,000 


" ktthe«ndof tbeBpamahttar, iiil74B..... 
" redaced dnrins eight Tean of peaoe, 


34,616.000 
30,636,000 

42,617,330 
51,325,000 
69,830,000 




" wdnced during Oiirteen years of paace 

" Bt opening of the American war, m 1775. . . 
" increased daring eii^ht yean of mu' 




" Bt commencement of French war, in 1793 
'• contracted dnring French war, endinR 1815 

in 1817 . . ) 


83,394.070 
370,000,000 







The entire amount of the public 
debt of the United Kingdom is nwde 
vpti rtreral distinct items, under the 
htmJB Ot ftmded debt, in the shape of 

,03118 corrtractEfl, oi by ■fmidiiig secur- 
ities, of terminflblc and life annuities, 
and of the mifunded debt, consisting 
of exchequer bonda and exchequer 
bills. The following table, compiled 
tma psttiameDtary documentB, shows 
-the total amount of debt funded and 
LmTaaded, and the total ananal ohirge 
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1820. . . . 


•4,iea,66e;060 


«lS8,I9B,89fl 




4,134.396,566 


169,934,600 




4.164,056,476 






4,139,216,880 


148,020,036 




4,067,608,360 


146,781.066 


1825.... 


4,030,612,335 


144,099,895 










4,025,118,710 


144,857,700 




3,999,897,700 


144,587,025 




3,983,712,410 


144,009,616 




3,916,483,230 


138.720.246 




3,905,476,170 


139.930,930 




8,898,Ma.745 
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1811 
1B(3 
1S13 
I8U 
19iS 
1846 
1847 
lUB 
IB'39'. 
1860 
1851, 
1S53 
1863. 



$3,897.S38,»1S 

. 3,837,639,330 
8;941,S«8.B8(J 

3,926,ses,700 

3,993,569.8*0 

M37,B4C.375 

3,954,373,04(1 

3,998, esa-, EM 

3,953, Sei, 960 

3,937.990,725 

3,93Et.265.U0 

3,914,591.320 

a, 951,71], 755 

3,0^»U.«90 

3,»»tS35,3ea 

3,935, 146, 9VJ I 

",914,3*6.910 1 



%^9^09D I 
4.0M,47ftW5 : 



tlMt, 767,836 
139,683,435 

111,'837,450 
141,626,666 
US,6a6,7ia 
J4S.a«,075 
146,701,005 
1.%856,90S 
1*7,077.3S6 
146. 961,860 
14S>331,136 
141.947,493 
110,316.696 
139,593,33d 
110,780,090; 
1^,283,300 
110,842,3^5; 
139,301,050 : 

iae.9io,8ift. 

138,678,970: 
137JG^,045i 
185,466,700; 
110,999,790; 



We ka«w that ilittn^ penonB, epecu- 
lating OQ ihi luim^e height of the 
public debt' Of EngUDd,- baVe Aotici- 



pafed her national bankrnptey'; bat 
it is an important fact that thti pSople' 
of SDglatad are theiiiAelvefl ttS credi^ 
an, as' weTI act the ddbtora, and tll»t 
they are esatil^d to bear tiiia inuadnse 
burdeii, great a^ it la, becatlBe the im- 
menBe sotoB paid by thcmselTes as 
taxes, are received by themifltvea aS 
dividends. This fact is bo important 
as illustrating the capacity of an in- 
dustrious and intelligent people to 
abtiorb a domeetio public debt, that we 
give a table, showing the number of 
persons entitled to receive dividends 
on the public debt of the United King- 
dom, which proves that, large as that 
debt is, it baa be6n absorbed and is 
heM by the maasea-~by the persons of 
sm&U inconieff—by fte people, who 
have placed their snij^utf eihnings in 
that fund, as a siife and p^nhaiieiit in- 
vestment, and who have thns becomj 
interested in the stability of the gov- 
There were, in 18'56 : 



160,181 t 

86,101 

1W.684 

46,696 

26,201 

7,400 

4,981 

2,9ei 

780 
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dMthndi of 



. 1,600 

. a,60p ' 

. 5,000 

. 10,000 



fall! 



Giving 540,166 as the number 
classes entitled to dividends. 

As a further illustration of the ca- 
pacity of ti people to place large sums 
in the shape of a funded debt, bearing 
a low rate of interest, we ^fer to the 
Savings banks of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

THE FIRST BAVINOB BANX 

In England originated in 1804, with a 
womMB, Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield, who. 



600 
l.ooo 
1.600 
2,500 
6,000 
10,000 



in charity, agreed ta receive pennies 
from the laboring poor during the sum- 
mer, to be repaid at Christmas, irithfive 
per cent, interest. The sums deposited 
insavings banks had so ibcrettdd that 



Parliament required thft-ajil 
placed nndeir the oontn^ 
siooerB, by v&om it « 
the public debt ; nti 
statement shows ib« 
positors with the am 
in Novemb^, 1855. 
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185,310 
849,876 
n0,638 

,459 



persons depositing $B, and sums not exceeding 

6, 




1*608 

solspo 

tISO 
l;]08»O77 

^i*:u8 

^758 



II 

CI 

II 
11 
<l 
l< 

41 
• ( 
II 
II 
II 
CI 

II 



25, 
W, 

78.- 
100, 

160. 

aoo, 
fto, 

OS), 

tap. 



CI 
l< 
«l 
IC. 

•I. 

II 

cc 

IC 

cc 

IC 

»c 

iC 



l« 
«c 
cc 
«c 

IC 

li 
«c 
II 
tc 
(I 
li 



$5, making 
25. 



50, 

75, 

160, 

150, 

200, 

2f0, 

350, 

60O.. 

6T5.: 

750,. 

1,000, 

1,000, 



II 
II 

CI 
IC 
CI 

<< 
l» 
l< 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 



indiTidpaJs vbo deposited^ . 

cliaritBi>lB iii8titatioQ0.wh)di depoi^d. 
friendly Booia^es. *« 
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8283,590 

3,170,700 

5.895,255 

7.345,605 

6,474,285 

15,590,080 

17,67U8ia 

11,416,850 

26,187,520 

17;889,m6 

15,013,840 

11» 247)221^ 

21 j 422,480 

1>656,410 

8161,248,220 
3;386,190 
6,688,2^ 



U9iafiB9 total xiuqiber of depa8tto9i.*who depositod. .^ $171)31^^675 
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' These depositers recei^ed^ bat 2.94 
JMK ioent. per ai^um ^8 i|itere8t-r-tbe 
dUbtmce between 2J4 and 8 per cent. 
btjl3i|^bh6rgedlbimima^i|ient. Sorely 
if iiio ^working clasMs of England can 
4ff^ so large a part of the public 
ieik of England, and the depositors in 
the savings banks can place to the 
me. of tho govenunenl move ttum one 
hmdred and Beventy millions of their 
snrplns earnings, the peo^e of the 
Utiited States need not^aek the^'moiBey 
merohanta^ of Europe to bay any pM^ 
of ibeir public debti 

A more signffioani ftattire of the 
itaABcial strength of tiie people of 
lugllind is, thai during tftexfav wtth 
B^nee, they adraneef as- loane aiM^ 
sri>8idie9 to Hanover^ Beese OBfrnel, 
ShMPdinia, Prassia, .nHqsaa Dannstadt, 
BodeOy (Germany, BruxiawiDk, Porto* 
08^ Prince of Orang^v BaTaff&H Boa? 
il%' Sweden, SpaiA, Siaiyr Auatriay 
Denmark, Hollaad, apd ta 
/ the sum of $d0];,Q«1^8. 
*'8iWb imagination may well be start* 

r|i->v 
li .If; * 



led ati the magnitude of these sums, 
and aocuBtomed, a^. we have been, to 
consider the. Bank oi England a$. tho 
regulator of the monetary system and 
credit of the worlds we naturally a»* 
sump that it is ix) the financial strength 
and groat resources of that bank thiat 
the people of England are indebted 
ibr tiiQ ability to euatain the weight of 
snoh a biudea of taxation. We are 
the more indined to. do tbia because it 
iBiknapvsa that ibe bank is the. financial 
agenti of the gOTemment, and that 
Parliaventi in 1191, passed an act re- 
quiringt the bank to suspend specie 
payment aa a means of enabling the 
bank to aid in austaining the public 
osedit. 

la this conaectioD, the following 
table, flhoviiig the equivalent of 
three per Cfni stock for the amount 
(£ djebt laxided, the stopk created i(6r 
exM hundred poanda in money, the 
Baarkei value of ttie paper pound in 
gold» and the yi^ per cent, of the 
jaaper ourrenej, w^ the average cir* 
0Qtai(4m of Bmk of {!ngland not^, is 
giTOU:. 
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These tables show thftt in 1800, three 
years after the bonk of England had 
Bospended specie paTineatfl, the bank 
note was at pax, although the pahlic 
credit was fifty-eight and a half per 
cent bolow par ; and that althoo^ the 
value of the paper ponnd waa in 1811 
reduced to 14 shillings ll.t pence, it 
was again at par with gold in 1821, 
although the bank did not resume 
specie payment until 1895. And an- 
other atrUdng fact is, that while the 
average depreciation of the bank of 
England notee, as compared with gold, 
waa less than two per cent the de- 
preciation of the public credit aa com- 
pared with the bank notes, was 67.C0 
per cent. Yet in 1806 the iriiole capi- 
tal of the bank was but $58,S1S,000, 
which waa then increased to $12,165,- 
000, of which $tO,000,000 was inrest- 
c6 in the veiy securitiea which were ' 
t&aa depreciated. Caa any one doubt 
tdae 



tax OAUSI or TBia DDTXBBirCB BEnmN 
TBB TUUI or tSI BASK NOTES AXD IBI 

nsuo oftBDir 
Was, that the bank notes were money, 
while the publio credit was a com- 
modity to be purchased and paid for 
with money. The use of money ia to 
purchase property and pay debts — and 
hence he who held the bank notes 
could purchase property or pay debt! 
with tba notes, while he who held the 
public credit waa compelled to ez- 
chaage it fee bank notes, because he 
could not huj property or pay debts 
without money J By making the 
United States four per ceota. converti- 
ble into maiM7, ia the shape of cm' 
reaCT, the value of tiie bond is equal 
to currency, because it will be «»- 
vertjble into «f0^^ ^^ will of the 
holder. Am fT ^^iiote converti- 
ble into gdr \ as much as 
gold bccan \ convertible ; 
'and the fac K^ c«&.v.\n:- 
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terest will be payable in cnrrencj in- 
stead of specie, will act as a farther 
reduction of interest, being at the 
present price of gold, less than three 
per cent instead of six per cent., and 
this will further tend to prevent the 
export of United States bonds as an 
investment of foreign capital. The 
eflbct of this reduction of interest to 
be paid in currency will be to lessen 
the burden of the public debt and in- 
crease the means of payment, while 
the early resumption of specie pay- 
ment YnH be to more than double the 
burden of the public debt, and to re- 
duce the means of payment more than 
fifty per cent In lliis connection, I 
wmild quote the following appropriate 
extract from the late 

LBTTKB OF THS SECBXTABT OF THB 
TBKA8UBY 

to the committee of ways and means : 

" In r^ard to the other important fea- 
ture of the bill — ^the authority to with- 
draw Fnited States note»— I hare merely 
to remark, that I conceiye it to be of great 
importance to the business of the comitry, 
the welfare of the people, and the credit 
of the nation, that such a financial policy 
should be adopted by this Congress as will 
prq^are the way for a return to specie pay- 
ment. When this can be brought about 
will depend on the condition of national 
induBtry and the trade relations between 
the United States and foreign nations. It 
is not desirable that species payments 
diall be restored imtil that restoration 
caa be made permanent by increased in- 
dustry and a proper adjustment of the 
trade with Europe. The tendencies now 
are all in the right direction, and if they 
shall be adjusted by judicious legislation, I 
shall be hopeful that the currency of the 
tountry may he brought up to the specie 
standard without a large reduction of it. 
The apprehension which exists, that if 
power is given to the Secretary to retire 
United States nates, the circolation of the 
anntrj will be ruinoosly contracted, is 



without any substantial foundation. If no 
reliance can be placed upon the discretion 
and careflalness of the Secretary, the very 
condition of finances of the country will 
preyent such a redaction of the currency 
as ^wiU make either a tight money market 
or depress bosinesa Authority to reduce 
the currency will go very far to prevent 
the necessity for a reduction. The battle 
will te more than half fought when the 
government shall adopt a healthy financial 
policy." 

The purpose of the Secretary is here 
declared to bo to prepare for a return 
to specie payments, " by increased in- 
dustry and a proper adjustment of our 
trade with Europe." Can we increase 
our industry without the means of pay- 
ing the wages of labor ? And can we 
properly adjust our trade with Europe 
so long as the bank of England can, 
at will, compel us to pay, in gold, the 
large balances due and to become due 
to European creditors 7 

The following extract from the Lon- 
don News of December 27, 1856, shows 

THE KFFICT OF THE EXPORT OF SILYEB 
TO XMniA AND CHINA 

Upon the money market of Europe, and 
its bearing on the values of money 
and of properly in the United States. 
He is blind to the purpose and tend- 
ency of the war in Europe who does 
not see that extraordinary efforts will 
be made to consummate the measures 
recommended by List, as quoted in a 
previous chapter, and^that Prussia in- 
tends to participate in, if she does not 
monopolize a large part of, the trade of 
Asia, and that the inevitable tendency 
of that trade will be to increase the de- 
mand for the precious metals — ^placing 
the quantity of our specie more under 
the control of the " money merchants,'* 
and, consequently, reudetiu^.it TaswR^ 
necesaafy lot \ia \ft ^JSckSt^ Xrj ^^a iKfhp 
tern of 'papet inwiKj. 
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(Exintt.) 

^ xifMCMSX D&Aiir or Birixios to nr kabt. 

^The consUat flo^of Filter to the Ekst 
fiirms one of the most' nynuuteUe oom- 
nerdal movements of th^ dkj. Its- im- 
^eptftnoe contsists in the fiiet' that it is not 
a- mere temporary feature, ezerei^iig a mo- 
mentaiy inflnence upon the money market. 
On the contrary, the effiox has been stead- 
ily increasing for some years, and has wavr 
assumed such proportions- as to challenge 
general attention. Its effect upon oar 
money market is direct and important, for 
it causes the instant difiuaion over the eon- 
tinent of the gold which is imported in 
such enormous quantities from Australia 
tfnd the United States, and- which would; 
iii all probability, be* retained' here to a 
considerable extent if it were not used to 
pay for the silver which we bnportrfirom the 
eontinent in order to be trimsportod to the 
Eastk Nor is the interest £^t in the qnes- 
tioa coniined to this oountry, for a serious 
monetary derangement has been created 
nearly throughout Europe by this silver 
movement. Wo see it estimated; that in 
some instances upward of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds worth of silver has been con- 
veyed to this country in a single steamer 
from Antwerp. Very recently it was men- 
tioned in the Belgian Chambers that three 
millions of francs, or about X120jd00^ in 
silver, had loft Antwerp by one veasid for 
London. Of the £488,085,. in silver, taken 
oat by the Indus on the 20th inst., about 
£450,000 is estimated to have been drawn 
direct from the continent, chiefly in coin. 
Of course, when we, as purveyora of silver 
to the East, obtain the metal from the^ con- 
lAnent, we make payment for it in some 
riiape, either in gold or in other commod- 
ities. As the comment of Europe icr un- 
deniably increasing year bj~year| it is rear 
flonable to assume that for all the silver 
com withdrawn from circulation a prop(M> 
donate quantity of gold is coined. Never- 
theless, it is quite evident that Ms process 
if the displacement of ffUver hy §M in many 
Etsropean countries cannot go on at (he present 
Hilts vU^tout seriously distwrbing ih$ money 
HksriUty andj in many cases, deranging ihe balr 
once q^ commercial irmmtctkm». The oon- 



stant movement of gold and silver in lax:ge» 
mawen fi*om jdaee to place of itself involvea 
a considerable demandfor money. Besides, . 
the exchange of gold, for silver in the con- 
tinental cities is not effected by means of 
one single transaction. For instance, we* 
will supposeacircumstanco which happened 
lately, namely, the receipt in London of 
newB of 'a rise in the exchanges in India^. 
Large bnyers of silver for the East imme- 
diately como forward, jRDd our market being! 
very scantily supplied with the metal, there 
is no resource but to transmit orders for 
the collection of the requisite quantity upon 
the continent. Among the market!> thus 
applied to will be, probably, Ilamburg. In 
that city the< English demand, coming in 
addition to the demands of other markets^ 
.has= in several instanees of late caused a» 
sudden, tfaon^ perhaps temporary risv 
in the value of money. The pressure at 
Ilamburg reacts in a still more violent 
manner open other contiguous bnt more 
limited markets. For example, within the 
last fortnight, the nutea of discount for good' 
bills rose at Copenhagen to eight and. ten 
per cent, owing chiefly to the extensive 
withdrawalaof silver. Doubtless the equivar 
lent of the conmiodity withdrawn will be. 
eventually restored in due course of trade,, 
but this consideration does not tend to 
diminish the pressure for the time. The 
inconvenience sometimes occasioned being 
thus severe, it is not surprising that the 
silver movement is watched almost as nar- 
rowly on the continent as in London. The 
great current of silver flowing constantly 
to the East is mainly fed, so to speak, by 
rivulets from every country in Europe;, 
and there is reason to believe that within 
a few years tae monetary system of many 
continental states will be subjected to 
important modifications arising out of this 
one potent case. 

<' We have remarked that the drain of 
silver east¥rard is increasing in seventjik 
Means for proving the assertion are afOaacded^ 
by some remarkable tables compil/^ 1^ 
Mr. Jamea Low, the deiaUa of wh^ Mt 
given in our eityartide. Ihuiagjh^jgfif. 
no/a dbotii to dl/smihedAireA shipmnaiMqf^fii^ 
alone fr<m Ensflmd to the vaspi9u$ Ijvf^ 
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jll^ ^e« amamHteiti niwe ikofi twtve mitl- 
ioks sterling-; tli^e»M!t sutii is £12/118,985. 
Tttvtmid be an impchrtftAt point to oteer- 
Uitt how mtich of this inmieiMe maM of 
dlYer Las been drawn fi«ai the metallie' 
ci^tnrhition of the continent, bnt no reli- 
able statistics ti{K>n this subject' wo obtain^ 
Me. There is git>Qx^d to believe, howercr, 
that the larger profk^ion of tfaevo twelyo 
millions has consisted of continental silver 
coins, chiefly of French and Selgimn flve- 
ihtbk pieces. Dixring the first six months 
of the year the/ total shipments of silver 
^^ere jE:4,808,968. Bnring the last six 
iiiOxlth& they have increased to £7,220,0T7. 
In the former period the monthly remit- 
tances varied from £481,516 to £^44,3i9, 
and in May reached £1,152,013. In the 
latter half of the year the minimum 
monthly amomit has been £1,104,882; 
and the largest amount £1,286,716, has 
lieen shipped in the current month of t)G- 
ceixibcr. TThilo the aggregate shipments 
of 1866, as already B&ted, Were £1^118,085, 
the sum in 1855 Was £'6,409,889 ; in 1854, 
;fi3,132,0035 in 18^3, £4,710,665 ; in 1852, 
;£2;630,238; a»d in 1851, £1,710,100. 
DMng the last trU6 years the Eh^ish M- 
Ihh dealers have thus stgojdied tJie Easi with 
£30,717,880 in silver. It is well known 
that this branch of business pays well ; 
and the profits realized by the collectors, 
exporters, carriers, and consignees of this 
vast mass of treasure must represent a very 
iihportant sum. England will probably 
always remain the greatest market in the 
world for the precious metals; but the 
French dealers show also an increased dis- 
position to embark in the Eastern bullion 
trade. In addition to the sums already 
recorded, £5,813,532 in silver has been re- 
mitted during the last four years direct to 
the East from the Mediterranean. In 1856, 
the sum has been £1,989,916, of which 
£1,842,016 was despatched from Marseilles 
alone. 

" It will be noticed that of the £12,118,- 
985 in silver sent direct from England to 
the East in the year now about to close, 
the proportion despatched to China was 
£3,167,014, the rmst W^- ^bwMrbed by 
Indim and the ments. At 



certain pieriodtf oftbe yetr the demand for^ 
China has been extremely animated, while' 
that for IndlA has slakdrehed. At other* 
periods — and thls^ seMfis tx> be the case' 
no#-— the Indian demand has proved ac- 
tive^ fltod the ObineM moderate. Frotii 
Olio source or anotliier, however, there har 
been a continual demand throughout the 
yoar ; atad the probubility is that the drain 
both to China and to India will continue 
heavy for a- consideritble time to come. 
The great houses engiaged in tlie tea and 
silk trade seetn nnimimoas in thinking 
that, in the present state of China, cash 
must be remitted' tb a'»^teat extent in pay- 
xhent for the snppliee of these articles of' 
plhrodnce. J!hgt popnloms country is still in- 
ternally distrftc^fed ; and the native dealers 
WBftit silver, not gioc^ in exchangis for 
their commodities. iTiiR fitUure of the 
IhTuA silk crop, and the- extraordinesrify' 
high pride wMeK thxH article commeinds, 
rhust render doneiiderdble shiptienfs of bttl' 
lion to CiMa a niatt^ ^(xftonnty for manf 
months to dimte. tfithin the last few week>, 
moreover, ther^ has bedn a sensible rise in 
the price of tea; aind this circumstance 
Will also esteroise some influence in the 
same direction, tliough to a minor ex" 
tent. 

"But it is to India that the bulk of the" 
silver flows-; and lb this social and com* 
mercial p^ofress^ of India we must look 
for the expl^mation. Statistics prcviousl^f 
quoted have proved that a great proportiotti 
of the silver irftroduoed into that country 
is at once converted into its moat useful 
form — that of coin — and conveyed into the 
interior. All the commercial details trans- 
mitted from India tend to show that the 
absorption of silver is a necessary conse- 
quence of the steady development of trade. 
The last annual report on tho trade of Cal- 
cutta, extending to May last, showed an 
increase of some eight millions sterling in 
the aggregate movement of the commerce 
of that port, as compared with the previous 
year. All the staple articles of export, 
especially indigo, rice, silk, both raw and 
manufactured), jute, &c., present largely 
increased totals. Increased exports of pro- 
duce involve, of course, increased ^aymeuta 
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to the producer ; and the Indian producer 
most be paid in silrer. Turning our atten- 
tion to another portion of our Indian em- 
pire — ^the lately acquired prorince of Pegu 
— are find that the ezporta of rice last 
seawm amounted to two thirds of the aTer> 
age annual exports of Bengal, exclusive 
only of the year 1855-56. Considering 
how recently Pegu has been brought under 
British rule, this result is very remarkable. 
For a large portion of these supplies of rice 
settlement must have been made in silyer. 
At the opposite extremity ^of our Inditn 
possessions — ^the Punjaub and contiguous 
provinces — ^the field awaiting development 
is still more imp(»rtant. In that quarter 
the Scinde Railway is being rapidly pushed 
forward, and, in conjunction with contem- 
plated extensions, and with, a well-devised 
system of steam river transit, will soon, in 
all likelihood, give an immense stimulus to 
trade. When we find that in the year 
1853-54 the price of wheat in the Punjaub 
averaged about 16s, pw quarter, in the fol- 
lowing year 149., and In the year 1855-56 
twelve shillings per quarter, delay in the 
providing of means of transport in that 
region would indeed be reprehensible. The 
ciqpacity of some of these districts is de- 
scribed as almost unlimited. While com- 
mercial developments upon this immense 
scale are in progress almost throughout 
India, is it not perfectly natural that in- 
creased quantities of coin should be re- 
|«ired. Each mail torn. India brings ao* 
soimts of p ro gress in the construction 



of roads, railways, bridges, and other 
means of communication, all involving 
large local disbursements. Nor must we 
overlook another consequence of the im- 
provement wh|ch is gradually taking 
pkoe in the condition of the native popu- 
lation. The pateion of many daaaes — espe- 
cially of the artisamSj shopkeepers, ^c, far 
personal omamewtj is surprising; and this 
deeplyHXx>ted tendency would of itself ac- 
count for the absorption of a huge quantity 
of the precious metals annually. But wo 
have said enough to prove that the efflux 
of silver to the East must be regarded 
as an ordinary and necessary feature of 
commerce.'' — See London News, December 
^tk, 1856. 

I quote this article thus at large be* 
cause it forcibly illustrates the effect 
of an increased trade with India, 
China, and other parts of Asia, which 
is the chief inducement to the read- 
justment of the map of Europe, coDr 
templated as the result of the war be- 
tween Prussia and Austria. It will 
be seen that instead of absorbing the 
specie of Europe, as the trade of India 
will do, we, as the producers of gold 
and silver, can, by a proper use of 
paper money, furnish gold to supply 
the deficiency of specie caused by the 
drain to India. Europe will be de- 
pendent upon us for the life-blood -of 
her credit and her commerce. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



BBiriSH POLICY— THE QXIINTUPLB TBEATT. 



HAVING referred to the Quintuple 
treatj as one of the measures in- 
tended to increase and perpetuate the 
maritime and commercial supremacy 
of England for the better understand- 
ing of that measure and the comments 
in relation to it, I give the text as sub- 
mitted to the French chambers and 
published in Oalignani's Messenger of 
March 1, 1842 : 

SUFPBBSSION OF THE SLAYX TRADE. 

The following is the text of the 
Quintuple treaty for the suppression 
of the African slave trade, signed in 
London, Dec. 20, 1841 : 

An. L — ^Their Majesties fhe Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungaiy and Bohemia, the 
Kmg of Pmssia, and the Emperor of all the 
Eufisias, engage to prohibit all trade in 
fldayes, either bj their respective subjects, 
or under their zespective flags, or by means 
of capital belonging to their respective sub- 
jects; and to declare such traffic piracy. 
Their Majesties farther declare that any 
vessel which may attempt to cazry on the 
slave trade shall, by that feet alone, lose all 
right to the protection of their flag. 

Abt. n. — In order more complete^ to ao* 
complish the object of the present treaty, 
the high contracting parties agree by com- 
mon consent that those of their ships-of- 
war which shall be provided with Bpedal 
warrants and orders, prepared according to 
the forms of the annex A of the present 
treaty, may search every merchant-vessel 
belonging to any one of the high contract- 
ing parties which shall, on reasonable 
grounds, be suspected of being engaged in 
the traffic in slaves, or of having been fitted 



out for that purpose, or of having been en- 
gaged in the traffic during the voyage in 
which she shall have been met with by.the 
said cruisers; and that such cruisers may 
detain, and send, or carry away such ves- 
sels in order that they may be brought to 
trial in the matmer hereafter agreed upon. 

Nevertheless, the abovennentioned right 
of searching the merchant-vessels of any 
one or other of the high contracting parties 
shall be exercised on^ by ships-of-war 
whose commanders shall have the rank of 
captain or that of Ueutenant in the royal or 
imperial navy, unless the command shall, 
by reason of death or otiierwise, have de- 
volved upon an officer of inferior rank. 
The commander of such ship-of-war shaU 
be furnished with warrants according to 
the form annexed to the present treaty, 
under letter A. 

The said mutual right of seardi shall not 
be exendsed within the Mediterranean sea. 
Moreover, the space within which the ex- 
ercise of the said right shall be confined 
shaU be bounded, on the north, by the 82d 
parallel of north latitude ; on the west, by 
the eastern coast of America, from the point 
where the 82d parallel of north latitode 
strikes that coast, down to the 45th parallel 
of soTrth latitude; on the south, by the 4ftih 
parallel of south latitude, from the point 
where that parallel strikes the eastern coast 
of America, to the 80th degree of longitude 
east from the meridian of Greenwich ; and 
on the east, by the same degree of longi- 
tode, from the point where it is intersected 
by the 45th parallel of south latitude up to 
the coast of India. 

Art. nL— Each of the high contracting 
parties which may choose to employ cruis- 
ers for the mxpptemion of the slave trade, 
and to exercise the mutual right of search, 
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ireserves to itaelf to fix, according to its ( 
conveniens, the nnniber of the Bhipe-of- 
■which BhaJl be employed on the service s 
ulated in the second article of the present 
tiea^, as well aa tho Btations on 'nrMch thi 
eoid ships shall cruise. 

The names of the ships appointed for this 
[>iirpoec, and those of thoir commaudere, 
ehaUhocommoDipBtad.lnj'wohof the high 
contracting parties to the oUieTB ; BJid they 
£hall lociprocally apprize each other every 
time that a cruiser sluill be plaoed on a stu- 
tioi), or shall be called .thenw, in order that 
the necassaiy wanaatBiway be delivered 
by the govenuuenta uithomzing the search, 
And loturacd to Uiose gavanuneiits by the 
government which Itas leceivad them, 
when those wai;\LatB shall no longer be 
necessary for the exocu;Uaa«f the pceeant 

Aw. IV^^Immediately after IJie govom- 
uentwhiohejnplojs the CTuJeerasball have 
notified to tbe government which is to 
UiQiorizo the search the number and the 
camea of the cruisers, which it intends to 
employ, the vartaata authorizing tlie search 
ihall be made oat according to the form an- 
Uicxed to the present t;rea^,,aiidor letter A, 
tad shall bo delivered by the goveioiociit 
which authorizes the search to the govem- 
Uent .which employs tho cruiser. 

In no case siiall the matool right of search 
be. exercised .upon tlia BhipB-<£'War of the 
tugh contracting parties. 

The ti'j;^ contracting parliea shall agree 
-Jlpoa a particular siginl, to bo uapd esclu- 
flively by those CToieejLS.vliich shall bo in- 
■Vested with thoiight of seacch. 

Mi. T.— The oruisers of the high coa- 
,tnGtiog parties autLorized to exercise the 
jrightofBearchaaddetaatioaineiecntioQ of 
4be present treaty shall eonf arm themselves 
. Mdctjy to the instnotioBa annexed ta tho 
jlaid.trealy, mider lett» D,iit all that relates 
.to the fbrmaliticH of tho aeai»b.aud.of the 
j Ja t en t ion, as well a* to the .raoaaorcs to be 
.tjpken, in order that the vessels suspected 
of liaving been employed in tjie trafSc may 
■bs delivered oyer to- tlio competent tiibu- 
.Bala. 
' Hie high ogntiacting parties reserve to 
fiuuuelves the right of wkiog ia thess in- 



structionH, by common cousenf, snch altera- 
tions aa circumstances may render neces- 
sary. 

The cnusers of the high contracting par- 
ties shiill mutually afford to each other os- 
siataKceia ill Cases where it may bo usetnl 
that they should act in concert. 

Art. VI. — Whenever a mercliant-vosael, 
jSAi^g under t^e flag of oue of the high 
contracting parties, shall have been detained 
bya. cruiser of the other, duly authorised 
to that effect, conformably to the proviaiftijs 
of the present treaty, such mercbant-vesBeT, 
as well as the master, the orew, the cargo, 
and tilie slaves who may ho on board, shall 
be brought into Boch place as the high ccn- 
tractitig parties shall have respectfoUy das- 
ignated for that purpose, and they shall be 
delivered over to &kO autLorities appointed 
with Hjat view by the government within 
whose possessions such placo ia situated, in. 
order tliat proceedings may be had with 
respect to them before the competent tri- 
bunals in the manner hereafter specified. 
When the commander of the oruiaer diall 
not think fit to midartak^ himself tho brin^ 
iag in and the deUveiy up of tho detun^ 
vessel, he shall intrust (hat duty to an offippr 
of tho rank of lieutenant in the royal or 
imperial navy, op at least to the officer, who 
fhall at the time be Qke third in authorilf 

I board Ute cletaioiog ,ship- 

Am- "TO. If the oommandor of a cn^aer 

one of the high contcacting.paitiesshqiild 
^ve reason to suspect that a merchant-v^s- 
eel Bailing under the ooavpy of, or in com- 
pany with, a ship-ofrwar. of one of the 
Other contractmg parties, has been engaged 
i:ja the- slave-trade, or has .bftea fitted out for 
that trade, he shall. make known his aus- 
picions to the comnjapder of the ship of 
war, who shall proceed alone to .Geareh the 
suspected vessel ;.aod in caee tho last-men- 
ttoned coniinander should aw;ertain that the 
Buepiclon ia well founded, he shall cause tl^a 
vessel, aa well as the master, the crow, the 
.cargo, and .the slaves who rosy bo on iioaia, 
to ho taken into a porl Jtck'tiging tq mo 
nation of the detained vessel, to be therp 
pijoceeded against before the competent tri- 
bujials, in the maTiiier hereafter direr*'" ' 

Abi. Vpj.— ,4s «o.op,a^,a^,gjr!^^ 
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ditoiii6d,«ndee&tin to4d}TuUciEti!0Q/«hikU 
wsdre at ^e port to wiiioh ib^wto Ve Miv 
irM in ooBformity with< aaiMX 'B to iSbit. 
fMflent treaty, the commander ^ ilio cmiier 
which shall have detaiiied hor, or thooffioer 
^ypointed to bring her hi^ shall deUt«r to 
tha outhoritiea appointed ihf that purpoie a 
eopy, 'Signed by bhnaalfy of all the lists, 
depurations, and other dootonents specified 
in Hie instnictions annexed. to the present 
treaty, under letter 8 ; and the43aid author- 
ittts shall proceed, in ooDsequenoe, to 'the 
searoh of the detained vessd, tfnd of her 
cargo, as also to an inspectien of her crew, 
atid of the JsilaTes who may be on board, 
aftet* having previously given notice of the 
thne of snch search and. inspection to the 
commander of the cruiser^ or to iho- officer 
^^O' shall- have l»x>nght in the 'vessel, in 
order tiiat he, or some person whom he may 
app<^iit to represent him, may be present 

> A minute of these procecidings shall be 
drawn np in duplicate, which BhaR bo signed 
by the persons who shall have taken part 
•in, or who shall have been* present at, the 
sakne ; and one of those documents shall be 
detivered to the commander of the cnuser, 
ot'io the officer appointed by him. to bring 
ici-tho detained vesseL 

Ater. EL — ^Evny morohant vessel of any 
one or other of the-ftvenationSf Which shall 
1)9' laarched and detained ia virtoe of dhe 
fnwimons of the ppssent tnaty, shall^ mt- 
less- proof be given to the- oonirary, be 
d ee mio d to have been ^engaged in ^the sla^e- 
iiide, or to have boen -fitted ont; for that, 
^tMffio, if in the fitthig^ in tho equipment, or 
m boaard the aidd vesiel diviBg tiiie voyage 
in which she was detained,: there- shall be 
fo«id to have been one of the-artides here- 
'-Irfler specified, that is to say-* 

1. Batches with open gratings, instead of 
'^iei,eiese batehes which are used in mer-: 
UiMnt-vessels. 

2. Division or bulk-heads, in the- hold or 
<itt^dhd k ; fta |n aiM toi finmber* Ihan-aro aeces- 
4lllyldl<^a«MBfa«ieaged im lawfiilitrade. 
tioiMMMi f l0d(ifi(tted for being laid down 
%ifaqM»>^^iUra:deck. 

^'^ ^9jf lHoltSi OP haiideafis. 

laantity of water, in casks or 



« ^Aanks^ iiuaia reqmsite for the c(»aBnmp- 
iiCBi 6f .tbs orow of each merchaat>ve8seL 

:6b An ■ SBibEaQnlinaiy number of water- 
oasksyor of other .-reoeptadcs for holding 
liquid, unless lbs master shall produce a 
certificate from the oostom-houao at the 
^lace from which he cleared outward, 
stating that '-sftfoieat security had been 
given by .'the a^nen of such vessel that 
such «itra nombsr of casks or of other-re- 
ceptades shotid only be used to hold palm 
oil, or for ertfaer'parposes of lawful com- 
merce. 

7. A. greater quantity of mess tubs or 
kids than are' requisite for the use of the 
<nrew of snoh.meichant-vegseL 

8. 'A boiler, or o&er ccjpking appaavtus, 
of an tmusnal.siae,jand larger, or capable of 
bemg made 'larger, than requisite for; the 
use of the orew of such merchant-vessel ; 
or more than ond boiler, or other cooking 
apparatus, of the oidinary size. 

9. An extEaoordinary quantity of rice, of 
the flour of Braail manioc, or cossada, com- 
moi\ly called ifarina, or of maize, or of In* 
dian.com, or of. any other artide of food 
whatever, -beyond, the probable wants of 
the crew ; oudess such quantity of rice, £ai- 
rinai maize, Indian com, or any other 4urti- 
de of food« should be entered on the mani- 
fest, as forming part of tha trading cargo of 
the vesseL 

• 10. Aqoaotity of mats or matting greats 
er than \a n»oemuj for the use of -inioh 
merchant^vessel, unless such mats or^qaat- 
ting be entsred on ^e lajunfest as farming 
part<of the cargo. 

If it ia established that one or n^ore.of 
the artklss above. specified are on board, 
or have been on^ board during the voyage 
in-which the vessel was captured, that fiwt 
shall be considered as prima fade eviddnoe 
that the vessel was employed in the traffic ; 
she- shall in CDnsequence be condedcaed, 
and deckved >lawftil prize, unless the jnas- 
ter or the owners shall iumish dear: and 
inconlrovieitiUe evidence, x^roving to the 
satlsfoction of ithe.'tdbmial that at the time 
-of her cbetsntioa-or capture the vessd was 
employed in a«lawfiiL undertaking, and that 
audi .^- diB different articles above, qieoi- 
fied a« Wire ibdnd on board at the tana <of 
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These tables show that in 1800, three 
yean after the bank of England had 
Boapended specie paTineiita, the bank 
note was at par, althoagh the public 
credit was fifl^^eight and a h^ per 
cent below par ; and that slthong^ the 
value of the paper pound waa in 1B14 
reduced to 11 shillings 11.1 pence, it 
was again at par with gold in 1881, 
althoogh the bank did not lesnme 
Specie payment until 18S5. And an- 
other striking fact is, that while the 
average depreciation of the bank of 
England notes, as compared with gold, 
wae less than two per cent tiie de- 
preciation of the public credit aa caia- 
pared vilh the bank notes, w«a 6f .CO 
per cent. Yet in 1806 the iriiole capi- 
tal of the bank was bat $58,313,000, 
which was then increased to $12,165,- 
000, of which $10,000,000 was investr 
cd in the very secnrities which were 
tiius depreciated. Can any one doubt 
tiiat 



1HS OAUSI or THIS DtFTKBEITCB BBtVMIif 
m VlLDl 07 SBI BANK V0TK3 AITD IBI 

rvBuoosKDir 
Waa, that the bank notes were money, 
whUe the publio credit was a cobd- 
modity to be purchased and pud for 
with money. The use of money is to 
purchase property and pay debts — and 
hence ha who held the bank notes 
could purchaae property or pay debtt 
with the notes, while he who held the 
public credit wa« compelled to ex- 
change it foe bank notes, becaoaa he 
conld not buy property or pay debts 
without money t By making the 
United States four per cents, converti- 
ble into money, in the shape of en* 
renciy, the value of tho bond is equal 
to currency, because it will be ccMk- 
vertible into mon^ at the will of the 
holder. Aa the bank note converti- 
ble into gold is worth aa much as 
gold bccaoae it is so convertible ; 
and the fact that the foor per cent, in- 
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terest will be payable in currency in- 
stead of specie, will act as a further 
redaction of interest, being at the 
present price of gold, less than three 
per cent, instead of six per cent^ and 
this will farther tend to prevent the 
export of United States bonds as an 
investment of foreign capital. The 
eflbct of this redaction of interest to 
be paid in currency will be to lessen 
the borden of the public debt and in- 
crease the means of payment, while 
the early resumption of specie pay- 
ment will be to more than doable the 
borden of the public debt, and to re- 
dnoe the means of payment more than 
fifty per cent In tiiis connection, I 
wmild quote the following appropriate 
extract from the late 

LBTTKB or THS SECBXTABT OF THB 
TBKA8UBY 

to the committee of ways and means : 

^ In r^ard to the other important fea- 
ture of the bill — ^the authority to with- 
draw United States note»— I have merely 
to remark, that I oonceiye it to be of great 
importance to the business of the country, 
the welfare of the people, and the credit 
of the nation, that such a financial policy 
should be adopted by this Congress as will 
pr^ire the way for a return to specie pay- 
ment. When this can be brought about 
will depend on the condition of national 
industry and the trade relations between 
the United States and foreign nations. It 
is not desirable that species payments 
diall be restored until that restoration 
can be made permanent by increased in- 
dustry and a proper adjustment of the 
trade with Europe. The tendencies now 
are all in the right direction, and if they 
shall be adjusted by judicious legislation, I 
shall be hopeful that the currency of the 
tountry may be brought up to the specie 
standard without a large reduction of it. 
The apprehension which exists, that if 
power is given to the Secretary to retire 
United States notes, the circulation of the 
o uoutry will be ruinously contracted, is 



without any substantial foundation. If no 
reliance can be placed upon the discretion 
sad careftilness of the Secretary, the very 
condition of finances of the country will 
preyent such a reduction of the currency 
as ,wiU make either a tight money market 
or depress bnsinesa Authority to reducA 
the currency will go very far to prevent 
the necessity for a reduction. The battle 
will te man than half fought when the 
government shall adopt a healthy financial 
policy." 

The purpose of the Secretary is here 
declared to bo to prepare for a return 
to specie payments, " by increased in- 
dustry and a proper adjustment of our 
trade with Europe." Can we increase 
our industry without the means of pay- 
ing the wag^ of labor ? And can we 
properly adjust our trade with Europe 
so long as the bank of England can, 
at will, compel as to pay, in gold, the 
large balances due and to become due 
to European creditors 7 

The following extract from the Lon- 
don News of December 27, 1856, shows 

THE KFFICT OF THE EXPORT OF SILVER 
TO ISmjL AND CHINA 

Upon the money market of Europe, and 
its bearing on the values of money 
and of properly in the United States. 
He is blind to the purpose and tend- 
ency of the war in Europe who does 
not see that extraordinary efforts will 
be made to consummate the measures 
recommended by List, as quoted in a 
previous chapter, and^that Prussia in- 
tends to participate in, if she does not 
monopolize a large part of, the trade of 
Asia, and that the inevitable tendency 
of that trade will be to increase the de- 
mand for the precious metals — ^placing 
the quantity of our specie more under 
the control of the " money merchants," 
and, consequently, renderings it more 
necessary for us to adhere to our sy»> 
tem of paper motiey. 
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These tables show th&t in 1800, three 
years after the bank of England had 
snapended specie payments, the bank 
note was at par, tdthongh the pnhlie 
credit was fifty-eight end a half per 
cent, below par ; and that altlioagb the 
valne of the paper pound was in 1814 
rediiCed to 14 shillings 11.1 pence, it 
was again at par with gold in 1881, 
although the bank did not resume 
Specie payment until 1825. And an- 
other striking fact is, that while the 
average depreciation of the bank of 
England notes, as compared with gold, 
was less than two per cent, the de- 
preciation of the public credit as com- 
pared with the bank notes, was 6lC0 
per cent Tet in 1800 the whole capi- 
tal of the bank was but $58,318,000, 
which was then increased to ITSiTdS,- 
000, of which 110,000,000 was invest- 
ed jn the very securities which were 
thaa depreciated. Can any one doubt 
that 
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nrBuc OUDR 
Was, that the bank notes were moiie^, 
while the pablio credit was a coat- 
modity to be purchased and paid for 
with money. The use of money is to 
purchase property and pay debts — «nd 
hence he who held the bank notes 
could purchase property or pay debti 
with the notes, while he who held tbt 
public credit was compelled to ex- 
change it for bank notes, because be 
conld not bi^ property or pay debts 
without money f By makiiig tbe 
United States four per cents, converti- 
ble into money, in the shape of cat- 
rency, the value of the bond is equal 
to currency, because it will be ooof 
vertible isto mon^ at tbe will of the 
holder. As the bank note converti- 
ble into gold is worth as much as 
go\4 because it is so convertible ; 
land \lwiwA\)MAViie^wa^«tasnLVW 
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terest will be payable in currency in- 
stead of specie, will act as a further 
lednction of interest, being at the 
present price of gold, less than three 
per cent, instead of six per cent., and 
this will further tend to prevent the 
export of United States bonds as an 
investment of foreign capital. The 
eflbct of this reduction of interest to 
be paid in currency will be to lessen 
the burden of the public debt and in- 
crease the means of payment, while 
the early resumption of specie pay- 
ment will be to more than double the 
bnrden of the public debt, and to re- 
duce the means of payment more than 
fifty per cent In tixia connection, I 
wonld quote the following appropriate 
extract from the late 

LBCTEB OF THK 8ECBXTABT OF THB 
TRKA8UBY 

to the committee of ways and means : 

<' In regard to the other important fea- 
ture of the bill — ^the authority to with- 
draw Fnited States notes— I hare merely 
to remark, that I conceiTe it to be of great 
importance to the business of the country, 
the welfare of the people, and the credit 
of the nation, that such a financial policy 
should be adopted by this Congress as will 
prepare the way for a return to specie pay- 
ment. When this can be brought about 
will depend on the condition of national 
industry and the trade relations between 
the United States and foreign nations. It 
is not desirable that species payments 
diall be restored until that restoration 
can be made permanent by increased in- 
dnstiy and a proper adjustment of the 
trade with Europe. The tendencies now 
are all in the right direction, and if they 
shall be adjusted by judicious legislation, I 
shall be hopeful that the currency of the 
(xnmtrj^ may be brought up to the specie 
standard without a large reduction of it. 
The apprehension which exists, that if 
power is given to the Secretary to retire 
United States notes, the circulation of the 
coantiy will be ruinously contracted, is 



without any substantial foundation. If no 
reliance can be placed upon the discretion 
and carefiiilness of the Secretary, the very 
condition of finances of the country will 
prevent such a reduction of the currency 
as |wiU make either a tight money market 
or dejvesi bnsinesL Authority to reduce 
the currency will go very fiur to prevent 
the necessity for a reduction. The battle 
will be more than half fought when the 
government shall adopt a healthy iinanoial 
policy." 

The purpose of the Secretary is here 
declared to bo to prepare for a return 
to specie payments, " by increased in- 
dustry and a proper adjustment of our 
trade with Europe." Can we increase 
our industry without the means of pay- 
ing the vrages of labor ? And can we 
properly adjust our trade with Europe 
so long as the bank of England can, 
at will, compel us to pay, in gold, the 
large balances due and to become due 
to European creditors ? 

The following extract from the Lon- 
don News of December 27, 1856, shows 

THE KFFXCT OF THE EXPORT OF SILVER 
TO INDIA AND CHIXA 

Upon the money market of Europe, and 
its bearing on the values of money 
and of property in the United States. 
He is blind to the purpose and tend- 
ency of the war in Europe who does 
not see that extraordinary efforts will 
be made to consummate the measures 
recommended by List, as quoted in a 
previous chapter, and^that Prussia in- 
tends to participate in, if she does not 
monopolise a large part of, the trade of 
Asia, and that the inevitable tendency 
of that trade will be to increase the de- 
mand for the precious metals — ^placing 
the quantity of our specie more under 
the control of the " money merchants,** 
and, consequently, rendering«it more 
necesaary lot tsie \ft ^jSckSt^ \k» ^''^a w|^ 
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dedarationB, as hereinbefore specified, ad- 
ding thereto a statement of any changes 
which may have taken place from the time 
of the detention of the vessel to that of 
the delivery, as well as a copy of the state- 
ment of a^y removals which may have 
taken placo, as above, provided for. 

In dolitering over these several docu- 
ments the officer shall make, in writing and 
on oath, an attestation of the truth. 

7. l£ the conmumder of a cruiser of one 
of the high contracting parties, who shall 
be duly furnished with the aforesaid spe- 
cial instructionB, shall have reason to sus- 
pect that a merchant-vessel sailing under 
convoy of, of in company with, a ship-of 
war of any of the other contracting parties, 
is engaged in the slave-trade, or has been 
fitted out for the purpose of that traffic, or 
has been engaged in the traffic in slaves 
during the voyage in which aho is met 
with by the said cruiser, ho shall confine 
himself to communicating his suspicions to 
the commander of the ship-of-wor ; and he 
shall leave it to the latter to proceed alone 
to visit the suspected vessel, and to dehver 
her up to the jurisdiction of her own coun- 
try, if there i^ould bo cause. for doing so. 

8. By Article IV. of the treaty it is stipu- 
lated, that in no case shall the mutual right 
of visit be exercised upon ships-of-war of 
the high contracting parties. 

It is agreed that this exemption shall 
apply equally to vessels of the Russian- 
American Company, which, being com- 
qnnded by officers of tho imperial navy, 
axe authorized by the imperial goven^ 
ment to carry a flag which distinguishes 
them from tho merchant navy, and ore 
armed and equipped similarly to transports- 
of-war. 

It is further understood that the said 

vessels shall be furnished with a Russian 

patent, which shall prove their origin and 

destination. The form of this patent shall 

be drawn up by common consent. It is 

agreed that this patent, when issued by 

the competent authority in Russia, shall be 

countersigned at St. Petersburgh by the 

cojwulatee of Great Britain and France. 

9. lQihe3d clause of Article IX. of the 

treaty it ig tt^pubted that, failing proof to 
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the contrary, a vessel shall be presumed to 
be engaged in the slave*-trade, if there be 
found on board spore plank fitted for being 
laid down as a second or slave-deck. 

In order to prevent any abuse whioh 
might arise from an arbitrary intorpreta- 
tion of this clause, it is especially recom- 
mended to the cruisers not to apply it to 
Austriani Prussian, or Russian vessels em- 
ployed in the timber trade, whose manifests 
shall prove that the planks and joists which 
they have, or have hod, on board are, or 
were, a part of their cargo for trade. 

Therefore, in order not to harass lawful 
commerce, cruisers are expressly enjoined 
only to act ujKm the stipulations contained 
in tho 3d clause of Article IX., when there 
shall be on board the vessel visited spare 
plank evidently destined to form a slave- 
deck. 

The undersigned plenipotentiaries have 
agreed, in conformity with tho ISth article 
of the treaty signed by them this day, that 
these instructions shaU be annexed to the 
treaty signed this day between Great Brit- 
ain, Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia, 
for the suppression of the African slave- 
trade, and shall be considered as anint^ral 
part of that treaty. 

In witness whereof, the plenipotentiaries 
of tho high contracting parties have signed 
this annex, and have thereunto affixed the 
seal of their arms. 

Done at London, tho 20tih digr of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord 1841. 

Abbbdxix ; KoLLBS ; St. Aulazbb ; 
SoHLEDnrz ; Bbukow. 

GBNKRAL CASS AND THE TREATY. 

In explanation of this, and as part 
of the history of that eventful period, 
I give a brief statement. The acknowl- 
edged, controlling wish of the king of 
the French (Louis Philippe) was to 
perpetuate his dynasty, and England, 
availing herself of the influence, which 
the question of the succession was 
known to have on the measures of his 
government, had negotiated the treaty. 
E^nowViig ti^ liibttc^ ^aa yet a con- 
aideTa\>\ftui Ji^M ^BiWB»&\ ^B^ "dcu^ 
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French West Indies, and that the meas- 
ures proposed by England were ad- 
verse to the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests of Germany and of 
France, I went from Lcmdon to Paris 
and urged General Cass to protest 
against the ratification of the treaty. 
I wrote a series of articles which were 
published in the Paris Journal of Com- 
merce, then the organ of the Bona- 
partists. I wrote an essay which was 
published in the Revue Des Mondes, 
which was translated and extensively 
circulated in Germany. In these pub- 
lications I illustrated the fact, that the 
purpose of England in her warfare on 
African slavery and the slave-trade, 
was to monopolize and give greater 
value to her trade with Africa and 
India. My arguments were repro- 
duced in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, and Mr. Guizot, under the 
pressure of public opinion, assented 
that General Cass should send in his 
protest, which was then urged as an 
argument against the treaty. Such 
was the force of the public opinion 
thus created, that Gallignani, in his 
issue of 1st March, 1842, said : 

<' The treaty of 1842 for the suppression 
of the slave-trade, and the affair of M. 
Xsambert, again form the burden of the 
original columns of onr Paris contempora- 
ries. On the first of these subjects, which 
furnishes an opportunity to some of the 
journals to attack the prerogatire of the 
crown, under cover 6f the respansibility 
of the ministry, there is the same violence 
displayed against M. Guizot as was evinced 
immediately after the discussion on the 
subject in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
the evident, indeed avowed, object of the 
writers, is to keep up such an excitement 
in the country as shaU compel M. Guizot 
either to retire from office or declare in 
the Chamber that he will not, under any 
circumstances, ratify the treaty; for either 
of tbeee results would be a signal triumph 
£}r the opposition, '' 



The question, then, of absorbing in- 
terest in England being the extension 
of her commerce and the increased 
consumption of her manufactures. Sir 
Robert Peel and the torieA urged that 
the ema;ncipation of the slaves in Cuba, 
Brazil, and the United States, was the 
measure which would best promote the 
" future prosperity" of England, while 
Mr. Cobden and the anti-com-law 
league urged that the repeal of the 
corn laws would give laborers cheap 
bread, and that with cheap bread Eng- 
land could command the markets of 
the world. I saw that the nature of 
the conflict would predispose 

MB. COBDGN AND THE POWKBFUL PARTY, 

Of whom he was the representative, to 
receive favorably the arguments which 
I was prepared to suggest against the 
measures urged with so much perti- 
nacity by Sir Robert Peel, and I wrote 
and published in London a series of 
letters which it is my purpose hereafter 
to republish. The application of the 
following is so appropriate that they 
are inserted here : 

KNGLAXD AND THE UNITED STATES — SLAVERY 
AND THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. . 



To Editor of Morning Chronicle : 

When, in a former letter, I gave my 
thanks to her Majesty's government 
for the special mission of Lord Ashbur- 
ton, and to the Times for its modera- 
tion in relation to American affairs, I 
did so under a hope that these events 
indicated a sincere desire to a<]yust the 
matter in dispute. I had not then read 
the declaration of Lord Palmerston 
that: 

" Her Majesty's govenmient hcff^ deddod 
that the flag of Ihe United States shall ex- 
empt 710 vsssd (whether American or not) 
from Be^ch \iy \x«t "^^"e^^^q^^ ^srccksa^w^ ^a5». 
the Mricaii ae^^ja^-vaJ^ft^^ «Q^ ^^^'^ ^wS^ 
1 be found pxoNide^ ^^ ^^^^x% ^^v^^ss^ 
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her to the protection of the flag she wears, 
and proving her to be United States prop- 
erly, andnemgcting ike oomxn according to 
law."* 

Nor had I re^ Lord Aberdeen's dec- 
laration rea£Srming and asserting the 
same right ; nor had I then read the 
declaration of the Times of the 7th of 
Janoary, that the question concerns 
the enforcement of a necessary right, 
which the British Oovernment " are de- 
iermined not to yeHdP 

The Times proceeds to say : 

<<Onr [the British] goyemment, after 
great and praisworthj eaxrtions^ has man- 
aged to condode treaties with almost every 
maritime power, by which the slave-trade, 
among the subjects of these powers, is pan- 
iahaUe as piracy, an<i a right of search is 
mutoaUy conceded to secure the firm exe- 
cution of the law." 

It then argues that the United States 
having refused to become a party to 
the treaty, or to concede the right of 
search, other vessels are navigated by 
subjects of the contracting parties, 
who, if arrested, would be punishable 
as pirates, may escape by hoisting the 
American flag, and hence insists on 
enforcing the right to search American 
vessels. 

There has been no period of the civ- 
ilized world when the interests of na- 
tions were so much blended, and at no 
former time was their responsibility to 
public opinion so great. Hence these 
declarations of Lords Palmerston and 
Aberdeen, and of the Times in its pe- 
culiar relation to the mission of Lord 
Ashburton, are doubly important. 

I can readily see that the mission is 
important, whether the purpose of her 
Majesty's government be peace or 
war — and the more so if war has been 
Brwljr reaolved upon — ^for such are the 
relations between the two countries — 
so varied and direct are the interesta 



to be sacrificed, that no British minis- 
ter will venture on a war with the 
United States without first preparing - 
public opinion at home to sustain it. ^ 
Hence, it is wise in Sir Bobert Peel to^ 
send a special mission ; and wiser-r: 
still, perhaps, to have selected as the^ 
minister one whose relations to th( 
United States have been such as 
justify him in asserting that all 
been done that could be done to pre- 
serve peace. All must foresee that, 
should Lord Ashburton return without 
adjusting pending diflSculties, it will 
be charged that the fault is ours, and 
that Great Britain is compelled to go 
to war, or be dishonored. 

If the Times be right, and war has 
been resolved upon — ^if the great exer- 
tions to manage other powers into con- 
ceding a right of search, in which they 
had comparatively no interest, was to 
pave the way for enforcing it on us, 
knowing that, with us, speaking as we 
do the same language, it involves the 
right of impressment, and that, conse- 
quently, it would be resisted — ^then 
this mission of Lord Ashburton, so far 
as we are concerned, is a most insult- 
ing mockery. The purpose is not 
peace, but war : it is not to negotiate, 
for the British government, we are 
told, have "determined not to yields 
If this be so, the mission is not to us, 
but to you ; it is not to preserve peace, 
but to prepare for war ; it is part of 
the management deemed necessary in 
carrying out a foregone conclusion, 
and is but a means to aro?ise BrUUh 
pride and British patriotism, that you 
may yourselves be united and rally 
around your own government. 

Hence, altibough I cannot permit 

myself to believe that the Times truly 

represents the British government^ 

a\\!hja(U|^ Ite dosMftm c£ 8a Eobert 

Tee\ ton^ *- tas^iAsA. \SubX \k!^ \a 
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capable of acting such a part, yet, as 
I before remarked, the declarations of 
Lords Palmerston and Aberdeen in 
their official correspondence, and the 
relation which the Times is supposed 
to bear to the administration, to Lord 
Ashburton and to his mission, will 
give a kind of official sanction to its 
declarations, and will aronse in the 
United States one common sentiment 
of resistance ; and my apprehension 
is, that war may become inevitable 
nnlesB the good sense of the British 
people shall intervene and iron aside 
so great a calamity. 

Let ns pause for a moment and ex- 
amine the question as presented by 
the Times. I quote its own words : 

'^ It is no question in which English in- 
terests alone are concerned, it concerns the 
enforcement of a necessary right which we 
obim as inherent in all nationB equally, and 
which we are as ready to submit (o a$ we 
are determined not to yidd. It has arisen, 
however, upon the slave trade treaties, in 
flie following shape : 

*^ Our government, after great and praise- 
worthy exertions, has managed to conchide 
treaties with almost eveary maritime power, 
by which the slave trade, among the sub- 
jects of these powers, is punishable as pi- 
racy, and a right of search is mutuafly con- 
ceded to secure the firm execution of this 
law. To a treaty of IMs kind it was, of 
course, hoped that America would become 
a party. Such, however, has not been the 
case," &c. 

Now, here is the question as made 
and presented by the Times for your 
government and their minister. Let 
us put it into plain English. It will 
then read thus : 

Oreat Britain is the first maritime 
power in the world. It is her pride, 
and she arrogates to be the " hisibess 
pr THE OCEAN." Claiming the right of 
impressment^ she insisted upon the 
ngbt of search. It was resisted by 



the United States, and led to the last 
war between the two countries. Peace 
was concluded without a concession of 
that right, and Great Britain herself 
has since admitted it to be a violation 
of the law of nations. The United 
States are progressing in wealth and 
population, and it is manifest that such 
is the extent of her territory, and so 
ample are her resources, that she will 
soon exceed Great Britain herself in 
commerce and manufactures. This is 
the more palpable because your pro- 
ductive industry, the real source of 
wealth and greatness, no longer able 
to find profitable employment at home, 
are migrating to the United States, 
thus detracting from your power and 
adding to ours as a people. Under 
these circumstances, your sole reliance 
is your mines and manufactories ; with- 
out these you cannot give employment 
to your surplus population. They must 
migrate or starve. It is equally ap- 
parent that you cannot employ them in 
your mines or your manufactories 
unless you find markets for the sale of 
their products. Upon this subject you 
are divided among yourselves — some, 
looking to us as consumers, advocate 
free trade and a mutual interchange of 
the products of labor ; others, consid- 
ering us to be rivals, look to the East 
Indies and to China. It was found 
that, to enable the East Indies to con- 
sume your manufactures, you must 
take their agricultural products — that 
they could not purchase your calicoes 
but by an exchange of cotton, rice, and 
sugar*; and then, for the first time, 
were the sympathies of your govern- 
ment enlisted in behalf of the perse- 
cuted African. It was in vain that 
Virginia, as a colony, protested against 
the slave Ixade. You compelled her to 
receive \3afe A.vr^ -^^CisstfiL ^^-vs^ ^^isc^^. 
to bet. Idl^wel^vSl^'^^^'^^^^'^'^ 
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their ohaing. The voice of philaa- 
tbropy could not be beard until avarice 
contrasted the hundreds <f miUionB of 
Asiatic subjects with the eight him* 
dred thousand of West India slaves, 
and demonstrated that it was youi in- 
terest, as a question of dollars and 
cents, to become abollijoni^ts. Then, 
and not until then, those who, even yet, 
are so blind that iJaej cannot, see the 
wretchedness, and so deaf that thej 
cannot hear the cries of misery even 
at their own doors, were enlisted in 
the crusade against the slave-trade. 
Slavery in the West Indies was abol- 
ished — ^the commerce of the East, as 
well as of the West Indies, was placed 
under new regulations — tons of Am^- 
ican cotton seed, and experienced 
American cotton planters, were trans- 
ported to India under an openly- 
avowed purpose of substituting the 
cotton and rice, and the pauper labor of 
India for the cottpui and rice, and 
sl^ve labor of America^ But all this 
did not increase your terri^iory, nor 
did it retard the onward progress of 
America. Wherever the necessities 
of British commerce may force a 
British ship, there, too, has Yankee 
enterprise carried the Yankee cruiser ; 
and what is more germain to this 
question, that same cruiser, wherever 
it goes, bears with it conclusive proof 
that the cheap bread, low taxes, and 
superior intelligence of the American 
are gradually enabling him to super- 
sede the British, laborer in the markets 
of the world. Again, these facts 
could not be concealed from your 
own people. The example and the 
influence and condition of America 
were becoming subjects of comment 
in the lowest as well aa in the highest 
classes of your society. Your stiffer- 
ing poor, especially the aged, the sick, 
tiie widow and the orphan, were made 



to envy the lot of oar slaves,* and 
many of = your manufacturers look to 
us as the constimers of their manufao- 
tures ; many of your merchants look 
to us as their best customers ; many 
of your retired oflicers, your widows 
and orphans, persons of small means 
wanting large returns, look to our 
stocks as the surest and safest invest* 
ment ; many of your laboring and 
starving poor lo<^ to our granaries for 
bread ; many of your liberal states* 
men look to ours as the freest and best 
of governments, and urge our pros* 
perity as an argument in favor of tlx)Be 
improvements which they would enr 
gea£t on your own constitution ; Ire- 
land, suffering Ireland, looks to us for 
sympathy, and as a refuge when driven 
houseless and destitute, to earn that 
subsistence, which neither industry 
nor economy, nor both combined, can 
wring from their heartless oppressors ;f 
many of your divines look to us as 

* See report of the pooivlawcoxnmiflfikmeni 
on the dBfltitnte ooBi^tion of the poor of Ire- 
land* 

t MUtrati firrni (Aa BtpoH of ikA Poor law 
Cbfiwiiwtfionert.— Eobert Dazoy, Esq., a man 
of landed propeity, fays: ''His serraoit 
counted one hoadred and twenty heggan 
that called at his door in the day." **Yi^ 
grants are ejected tenants from the absentoe 
estates.'* 

*' They pay high rents fov holdings whi6h» 
if they had them for nothing, would not sup- 
port them. 

« When you ask th^a why they beg, fliey 
•will answer, toe toere iwmed out into bogs 
and swamps, and when we had reclaimed our 
little spots, we were sent in farther, tiH we 
were beggared at last, else we would be now 
comfortable. 

"They ail attribute tlbeir misfortunes to 
hi^ rents, and low prioes for produce, and 
the consequent want of employment. 

" The small farmers haye no motiye for in- 
dastiy ; they are afraid to improre either 
their land or houses ; Vie moment ihey do so 
iherenivDiUberaiied,** 
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Pln>t68tftirt8| they sympathize with us 
as liyiug in the scime faith, and pro- 
tecting all those who are persecuted 
for opinion's sake ; and, in addition to 
all this, the spirit of the age is for 
peace ; we are y oar descendants ; your 
brothers, your sisters, your sons, and 
yoor daughters, have gone out from 
among you, they have entered into our 
doors which were open to receive them, 
aad ihey and we have become one and 
the same people. A war on us, there- 
fore, will be a war on your own inter- 
eatB, on your own sympathies, on your 
own opinions, and upon your own 
children. Tet, if the Times is to be 
believed, that war is determined upon, 
and has been long and long ago the 
settled purpose of your government I ! 
K the quotation before us means any- 
thing, it means that the question has 
not been war or peace, but upon what 
pretence that war should be com- 
menced II It is true that the question 
of boundary is open, but a war for 
the possession of part of Maine, or 
even of the mouth of the Columbia 
nver, might not be so popular at home 
or with the civilized world, as a war 
for the suppression of the slave-trade. 
I^e first would be charged to a spirit 
of conquest, a thirst for dominion, and 
^ight excite the jealousy, certainly 
^ wonld not enlist the sympathy, of 
other powers — and hence we are told 
that hj great exertions your government 
^ managed to make most of the other 
Biaritime powers, parties to the treaty 
^rpolatiug the right of search into 
^ law of nations, and that having 
done 80, they are now determined to 
^^^pd us to submit to it, although they 
^cll knew from the first, that we would 
^ot do so, and that it must end in 
war!! I 

Take this question as presented by 
^0 Times, examine it fa any and in all 



its aspects, and does it not amount to 
this and to this only — that Oreat 
Britain, having resolved on war, has 
made "ffreai exertion^^ to create an 
issue, upon which the other pow- 
ers of Europe and her own people 
could be united against us ; that for 
this purpose she *^has manttged^^ to 
make other maritime powers, having 
comparatively no interest in the ques- 
tion, parties to the treaties on the 
slave-trade, and that having done this 
she now sends Lord Ashburton, as 
part of the same system of manage- 
ment^ not to accomplish peace, but, 
by a show of conciUation, to enlist 
against us the public opinion and the 
sympathies of those powers, and of the 
British people 1 

I repeat that my respect for Sir 
Robert Peel and for the British peo- 
ple will not permit me to attribute to 
them such purposes, but it is time that 
lie and that they should know that 
such is the construction that will be 
put on the language of the Times in 
America, and that recent events ren- 
der it impossible to preserve the peace 
of the two countries, unless you be 
sincerely desirous of peace, and recede 
from the pretension which, it is ad* 
mitted, is now, for the first time, made. 
It is proper that you should know that 
no question could be presented upon 
which the people of the United States 
are more resolved or united. K one 
drop of blood be shed in this cause, 
one thrill of indignant animosity will 
pass through every American bosom. 
War once begun will not end but with 
ihe deepest disgrace and lasting hu« 
miliation of one of the parties. Are 
you sure that, after all your manage- 
ment, you have secured either the 
sympathy or the co-operation of the 
other powetacS"&wt^s^* M^Qpa.%^\*^ 
war wiQi ua,\\» \ft\»Gt»afc ^ovi^i^w^ ^s^ 
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rivalry. Are yon sure Hiat France, or the master and of hiB alave identical, 



Anstria, or Rusda, wish to see your 
power increased at our expense ? Are 
you sure that these other powers will 
not avail themselves of their neutral 
rights to increase tiieir commerce and 
their navies ? Are you sure that they, 
too, will not look to the east, and unite 
with us in emancipating your colonies, 
that they may be permitted to pur- 
chase of them free from the conditions 
you now impose ? Do you not know 
that a war, and especially one giving 
a common sentiment to our people, 
will give new life to our manu- 
factures, and that it may end in 
your ruin? I am well aware that 
the tone and language of* this letter 
are not such as are usually addressed 
to the British public. But seeing as I 
do that the danger is imminent, I fear 
that the only means of preserving 
peace is to expose the consequences, 
and by holding up, in its deformity, 
the pretence on which, if the Times is 
to be believed, it has been determined 
to wage war, give a new direction to 
the benevolent sympathies of your own 
people, by whose influence it is to be 
hoped your government may be in- 
duced to provide for the necessities of 
their own subjects before they enter 
upon this crusade, the end of which is 
a fruitless effort to excite a servile war 
among our slaves. 

I say fruitless, because, when you 
engrafted domestic slavery, as a part 
of our social system — ^when against 
our remonstrances you compelled us 
to purchase the slaves whom your 
avarice forced upon your then depend- 
ent colonies, we did all that we could 
do to alleviate their condition. We 
enacted laws for their comfort and 
protection, and as soon as your power 
A? en/brce it ceased, WE cAolished the 



^bn}e4rade. We made the interest of \ says: 



until under the influence of religion, 
benevolence, affection, and law, the coih 
dition of the black man in the United 
States is better than it could be under 
any other regulation of society— jtu 
incomparably bejier than that cf yoor 
own laboring poor, if one half of your 
official statements be true. 

And is it possible that under sodi 
an aspect of the case you can be eo 
blinded by prejudice, misguided I7 
fanaticism, or warped by a false con- 
ception of your interests, as not to 
know that a war upon us, under a pre- 
tence of ameliorating the condition ol 
Africa, so far £rom enlisting the symr 
pathy of other nations, will expose 
your treatment of free white men to 
the most humiliating comparison with 
our treatment of the black slave I 
Indeed it was but the other day that 
the Times boldly asserted that Mr. 
O'Connell and the repeal association 
must be put down by law, and that if 
the law be not strong enough it must 
be made stronger for that purpose. 
The purpose of O'Gonnell is to feed and 
clothe his starving and naked country* 
men. No one denies that they are 
naked and starving, yet there is no 
plan of relief mingled with the pro- 
scription of (yConnell 1 1 

Now hear what your poor law 
commissioners say of these Irishmen. 
They say : 

<' As to animal food except once a year 
(at Christmas), even those that are by oom> 
parison called comfortable people, not tmly 
never eat it, but never think of eatisig 
it." 

Mr. Cotter, rector of Templeton, says 
that he has seen women gather the 
cabbageH9tumps thrown out of his 
kitchen, and that, after the fowls and 
piga IdoA ^at picked them bare. He 
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" 1 8AW myBel^ six or tevcn poor women 
turn their fiuses to the wall and eat the 
stumps the pigs had picked." 

The Rev. Peter Ward states that in 
his parish — 

^ In the year 1831 'six persons died of 
actual want. Since that period I take 
upon myself to say that of every fiye per- 
scms who have died three always die of 
staryation, brought on by bad food, bad 
clothing, and bad or no bedding P 

One witness says : 

"I hare not had a new coat or small' 
clothes for the last six years; this hat I 
fonnd cast behind a ditch four or five years 
ago and 1 have worn it ever since." 

Tes, such is the condition of the 
Buffering poor in Ireland whose hopes 
of deliverance are to be extingnished 
by law, and which law, if it is not 
strong enough to bind them in their 
BLAVEBT must be made strong enough, 
not only to rivet their chains, but 
to hush every whisper of complaint 
— ^they must not only suffer, but 
they must suffer in silence, and 
the leading organ of the administra- 
tion, which speaks thus of suffering 
Ireland, tells us that that administra- 
tion have determined to enforce the 
right of search, even at the expense 
of a war, under a pretence of suppres- 
sing the slave-trade 1 1 1 Manacles, 
starvation, and death, for Ireland, but 
millions and sympathy for Africa ! I 

Is it possible that any one can be so 
blinded as to suppose that, under such 
circumstances, such a war can be jus- 
tified in the face of ihe civilized world ? 
Or, can any one believe the real motive 
to be benevolence ? 

I will tell you what we in the United 

States will think of it : We have 

56,000 of our people on the ocean. 

Comparatively all of these are from 

New England, many of them are in 



the Pacific. The question involves, 
necessarily, the right of impressment, 
as well as the right of search ; and 
there is not a man, women, or child, 
among us wh^ will not believe that 
your r^al purpose is the dominion of 
the seas — ^that your wish is to monop- 
olize the Pacific ocean, and there 
will be bi^ one sentiment from Maine 
to Louisiana. The devbted wife, whose 
husband rides upon the stormy wave — 
the affrighted mother who starts, and 
in every noise hears the yell of the 
ruthless savage, and the timid virgin 
who dreams of brutal outrage, will 
unite in one voice of execration. They 
will call down Heaven's vengeance, 
and unite, by the highest motives that 
can actuate a people, a love for our 
country, a love for woman and our 
tender offspring ; a common sentiment 
of unmitigated hatred will pervade our 
whole community. Such a war can 
end but by the deepest humiliation of 
one of the parties. We fear not the 
issue. But to return to the slave- 
trade : 

A friend has just placed in my hands 
a pamphlet, addressed to Lord Stanley. 
It says : 

" To your Lordship, as colonial minister 
of this great country, feU the pleasing task 
of proposing the extinction of slavery 
throughout the Queen's dominions. To 
your Lordship the colonists now look for 
the ultimate success of this eventful meas- 
ure. Finish, then, the work which it is 
the most distinguished honor of your polit- 
ical career to have begun; extend to the 
benighted African the blessings which have 
been procured for his brethren in the 
West ; prove to the world that justice and 
sound policy are one, and let posterity ap- 
plaud as well the wisdom as the magna- 
nimity of this great experiment.*' 

The great experiment thus e^^okexL 
of id ttie «t\>o\\\,\OTL ol ^w^T^ Na. '^^ 
West Indies, ot Nfti\OcL^^^Jrcv\Kt^sfi^^ 
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'' Ab a great national Baorifioe to interest 
it Btaodfl alone, a triumph in tho cause of 
liumanit7y of which the people of this coun- 
try [England] have more reason to be proud 
than all their victories by land and sea." 

Yet it will be seen tliat the work is 
not finished ; there is more yet to be 
done. Let this same writer tell what 
that is. He says : 

" The BiarUingfcui (hat ike exports of ^lese 
colonies have diminished nearly one half 
since (he change intrudes ilself upon usJ* 

The statistics are then given, and 
after verifying this statement, he pro- 
ceeds : 

^ The high wages which, in most of the 
islands, the negro peasantry have received, 
have enabled them, in a remarkably pro- 
pitious climate, to obtain in abundance all 
the requisites of life. But the same wages, 
encroaching, as they have done, upon the 
capital of the planter, have comx>elied him 
to limit the cultivation proportionately ; nor 
would anything but the late high prices cf 
sugar haee preserved a moQority cf them 
from ruin,^* 

This is plain enough. The planter, 
having his capital invested, is com- 
pelled to surrender it to the negro ; 
that is, he is compelled to give such 
wages that all the capital remaining 
to the West India planter is in the 
gradual process of being absorbed by 
the high wages paid for labor. In Ire- 
land the peasantry is in the power of 
the landlord, because land is scarce 
and labor abundant, and the poor la- 
borer is compelled to work for dry 
potatoes and clothe himself ; if he gets 
sick or aged he must beg or starve. 
In the West Indies land is plenty and 
labor scarce, and the negro preys upon 
the land owner. Now, this same writer 
proceeds to point out the remedy, 
which is, "to import pree negroes /rom 
Africa until free labor shall be cheaper 
&ian dave labor, ^ and then the work 



of Lord Stanley's career, of which yon. 
have more reason to be prond than of 
all your victories by land and by sea, 
will be complete 1 I That is : you 
must reduce the black peasantry of the 
West Indies to the condition of the 
white peasantry of Ireland 1 1 ! — ^you 
must substitute the lash of hanger and 
nakedness for the lash of the taskmas- 
ter, and then you can do what ? Un* 
der-scll the slave labor, because your 
free labor will be cheaper 1 1 1 

And this is British philanthropy I 1 1 
Is it for this and for the honors to be 
gained in such a cause, that the Times 
would enforce the right of search, at 
the expense of millions of treasure 
and oceans of blood f Is it for this 
that the slave is to be armed and 
bribed, with the promise of sucA free* 
dom, to murder the master who clotl^ 
and feeds him, and nurses and conn 
forts him in sickness and old ag^e ? 

Indeed, we are told that this new 
system of slavery has already com- 
menced, and that ten thousand Africaug 
have been or are being transferred 
from Sierra Leone to your colonies by 
the order of your government 1 1 

Is it possible that a government 
thus countenancing the worst possible 
form of slavery and of the slave-trade 
will make war on us under the pre- 
tence of suppressing the slave-trade? 
I repeat, that whatever may be the 
purpose of your government there is 
no hope of peace but in the immediate 
and satisfactory adjustment of the 
points in issue. 

Much will be done towards doing so 
if the American people can be satisfied 
that the Times does not represent tho 
British government or the British 
people. I am fully convinced, that 
whatever your ministers may have 
defcenained to ^o, \)afe i^Wai^g, oC ^our 
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1>e ttie first to be itrioken witli horror 
at Ae trad questiaa piresoited in its 
Baked defbrmity. I have someBtrikiiig 
facts and ferdble iUuatrations whkdi 
I must reserve for another letter. 

Ak AHsmcAir in Londok. 

BVGUXD A^ TKE ^TKITBP STATES. 

Will there be war between England 
and the Umted States, and what will 
be the effect of a war on the interests 
of the two coontries ? 

These are grave qnestions, the an« 
swers to which depend npon the British 
government. 

Snch is the nature of the conflict 
now waged between classes in Eng- 
land, that there is great cause to fear, 
that the attempt to reconcile local in^ 
tere^tamay bring on collision with the 
United States. 

On the other hand, such is the pecn* 
liar relation of society in America, and 
snch the nature of tliQ questions be- 
tween the twQ countries, that it is to 
be feared a war once begun will not 
be terminated short of the dismembei^ 
ment and ruin of the Britiah. £iQpire. 

la the late debate in the House of 
Lorda on the com4aws^ it was admitted 
that the prosperity of BngliBind depends 
xtpaa the extension of hec comlkierce, 
and that this depends upoa an in* 
(Hreased comsumptibn of her manufac- 
tures. One party xnsuitia upon a repeal 
of the corn-laws and free trade ; on 
the other hand, the Ihitce of Welling- 
ton declared, his belief that, a repeal 
of the corrirlaws wovld not eruMe you io 
sell a yard cf doth or,a potmd qf i'fon 
in MiropCfOr axiy pt^ qfthe ipoM of)er 
which England doesnoi ^sismhe. a con-- 
trol. 

Let US see li^e beaxing iBtbioh these 
opinions have on the questions pend- 
iv^ he^eeu the. United States and 
Eagiaadt 



It is admitted that your population 
has outgrown your means of sub- 
sistence, that Great Britain cannot . 
grow bread for the people of Qreat 
Britain, and the question is, how are 
you to employ your surplua popula- 
tion ? The Marquis of Lansdowne says : 
'' Bepeal your corn-laws and get bread 
by exchanging your manufactutea 
with the people of the United States." 
The Duke of Wellington saya : ''No; 
if you repeal ycnur cosn-IawB you oaur 
not sell a yard cf doth or a pousMl of 
iron more |n Europe, or in any |>ad:t of 
the world oyer which you do not exer- 
cise a control ; because/' he adds, 
''other nations profiting by your ex- 
ample now manufacture for tbem- 
selves.'' 

Is it not. therefore apparent that the 
real question is, by whaA means coa 
England increase the oonsumptioaaof 
her manufacturea? 

The Dule of Wdlingtcm tells us, 
and he is the oUgan of tiie tory ad- 
ministration, '^that ^you must rely on 
the consumption in those countries 
over which you exercise a control ; 
that is, that your sole reliance is upon 
your colonies, and upon these only, 
because yon exercise a control over 
them« 

Seduced to a dependenoo upon your 
o(d(»iies, the next, questions are, why 
cannot India, with h/eor one hundred and 
forty milliona of population, consume 
more of your msnu&ctures, and whjy 
aea you now. dependent on the United 
States for raw cotton to be manufac- 
tured in England and sold in, India, 
when, thirty years, ago, you import^ 
the cottcm produced and manufiictured 
in India to be sold in the United 
States? 

The Duke of Wellington anawocaL 
\bie tieWa \m ^ioaX^ ^Qbs^ VTsfia^^^L^^^wsa. ^ 
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that labor cannot compete with ma- 
chinery, and it follows, that as the eigh- 
teen millions of people in England con- 
trol the one htmdred and forty millions 
in India, and prerent the nse of ma- 
chinery in India, India has ceased to 
mannfactnre. 

But it may well be asked why, if 
India has ceased to manufacture, she 
does not produce the raw material. 
The answer to this is that slave labor 
in the United States, in Cuba and 
Brazil, is more productiye than the 
slave labor of India, and that India, 
cheap as labor is in India, cannot com- 
pete with the Blave labor of Cuba, 
Brazil and the United States. The 
consequence is that other manufactur- 
ing states receive their supplies of 
these staples from Ouba, Brazil and 
the United States, whereas, could Inr 
dia sell at a lower rate, then those 
states would purchase India cotton, 
rice, sugar and coffee from the British 
merchants who would receive them in 
exchange for British manufactures. 

It is apparent that measures which 
would destroy the culture of these 
staples in Ouba, Brazil and the United 
States, or which would increase the 
cost of production above what would 
be a remunerating price in India, 
would enable England, by her control 
of India, to monopolize the supply of 
cotton, rice, sugar, and coffee. Is it 
necessary to ask what would be the 
effect on the condition of England, if 
she could accomplish this f Would it 
not enable her to destroy all rival 
manufacturers by enabling her to com- 
pel all other nations to pay her own 
prices for these articles of first ne- 
cessity? 

Now it is the deliberate opinion of 
well-informed statesmen in the Uni- 



plieh it by the abolition of slaveiy i: 
the United States, Cub% and BrazQ. 

We admit that there are many pioii.« 
and benevolent persons in Ex^laiki<3 
who sincerely believe that^ inasmueSi 
as the mother-country compelled th.^ 
colonies against their remonstrance, bo 
receive slaves, it is now the duty of 
England to do all that she can do ±o 
abolish slavery; but if, in the face of 
admitted facts, with a perfect knowl- 
edge that the experiment in the West 
Indies has failed, and tiiat the effect 
has been, as dedared by the London 
Courier and the Times, to compel ibe 
planter to hand over his entire prqh 
erty to the emancipated slaves, and to 
convert these fertile islands into hlBnik 
colonies, while the demoralization of 
the black progresses ; we repeat, i^ in 
the face of these admitted facts, Eagp- 
land perseveres in her attempt to 
emancipate the slaves in Cuba, Brazil, 
and the United States — ^if, under the 
pretence of benevolence, she adheres 
to a system the inevitable e£fect of 
which would be to hand over Guba» 
Brazil, and the Southern States of tMe 
American Union, to the black race, 
degenerating as they must, and oer* 
tainly would do, becoming more and 
more demoralized as the emancipated 
blacks in Jamaica and Demarara have 
done, it would be impossible to per* 
suade the enlightened people of the 
United States that ihe real motive 
was not the aggrandizement of Eng- 
land at the expense of all the rest of 
the world. 

Your aristocracy, rolling in wealth 
and steeped in luxury, may well be 
enamored with a eytiem qfbenevoiencB 
which magnifies their power and in* 
creases their rent rolls, but it is pre- 
sented in a very different aspect to 
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aaceBtors, sees in it no alternative but 
poverty, coupled with exile, from the 
home of his fathers. 

What is there in the institution of 
slavery, as it now exists in the United 
States, to warrant your attempt to 
abolish it? Or by what right does 
England obtrude her sympathies be- 
tween the master and his slave ? By 
what right have you established orders 
and classes in society? Why is it 
that the elder son inherits and takes 
the position as well as the estates of 
his ancestors ? Why is it that the 
tenant labors for his landlord, and 
that the poor man upholds the gov- 
ernment that oppresses him? By 
what right does England control her 
colonies, and by what right does her 
eighteen millions compel the one hun- 
dred and forty millions in India to 
consume her manufactures ? 

These questions are dictated by no 
feeling of impertinence. They are in- 
tended to show that the constituent 
elements of all sooieiy are such as of 
necessity to create distinctions. The 
question before us is not whether the 
relation between the master and slave 
10 the best that could be organized — 
is it such that England would be jus- 
tified in an attempt to dissolve it ? 

Whatever may be the mask assumed 
by her diplomacy, such, in the belief of 
the people of the United States, is the 
only motive that could induce Eng- 
land to go to war with them; and what- 
ever may be the opinion in England, 
the manner in which the question of 
davery in India has been treated will 
confirm that belief; for a clause abol- 
ishing slavery having been inserted 
in the charter of the East India Com- 
pany, the Duke of Wellington is re- 
ported to have urged the House of 
Locdfl to reconcile tiiemselves to the 
existence of slavery if theiy wished to 



continue their control over India, and 
the clause was stricken out with an un- 
derstanding that that company would 
take effectual measures for carrying 
silently into effect the wishes of the 
government; and accordingly the Gov- 
ernor-General, in his despatch dated 
6th of May, says that, as " the ob- 
ject is the earliest possible extinction, 
first practicaUy, and in ihe end even 
avowedly y of slavery,'' with a view to 
avoid all '' claims of consideration and 
compensation," he recommends ''pro- 
hibiting every kind of coercion by the 
master over the person, and all sum- 
mary interference of authority for the 
return of a person claimed as a slave 
to his assuming owner,'^ and his lord- 
ship adds, "We shall, in truth, do 
away with all such practices, for no 
one will be found to purchase that of 
the continued possession of which he 
can have no assurance." 

The measures adopted for the 
abolition of slavery in the United 
States, Ouba, and Brazil, are, under 
existing circumstances, precisely in 
character with those recommended 
for India. It is to do " sQenUy^ firsts 
^'pra(^icaUy " that which may be " qfter^ 
loard" " avowedy" when property in the 
slave shall become valueless. The 
mode in India is to withhold from the 
master the protection of the law. It 
is to stimulate the slave to abandon 
the service due to the master, and to 
deny to the master the means of 
coercion. And why does the benevo^ 
lence of England assume this shape ? 
Why is this sOefU mode adopted of 
doing **practicaUy'^ that which it 
is not deemed prudent now to avow ? 
Is it not to avoid "claims of consider- 
ation and compensation V 

We cannot dose our eyes to the fact 
that this is the act of the British gov* 
emmenti and that it ia admitted tJi^a^ 
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an increased consnmption of her manu- 
factnres is indispensable to her pros- 
perity, and that the Dnke of Welling^ 
ton admits that her sole dependence 
is on those countries nnder her con- 
trol. 

Am I asked to reconcile the aboli- 
tion of slavery in India with the effect 
of abolition in the United States, and 
the purposes attributed to Bngland ? 
That purpose is to monopolize the prod- 
uct of raw cotton, Ac, &c., by abol- 
ishing slavery in the United States, 
Cuba and Brazil. How can that be 
done by the abolition of slavery in 
India? 

The purpose of England is to monop- 
olize the product of cotton, abolition 
is but an incident. 

When, after the peace, she found 
that other nations, profiting by her 
example, were manufacturing for them- 
selves, she saw the necessity of open- 
ing new markets ; she turned her 
attention to her East India posses- 
sions, but she soon found that the 
ability of India to purchase was limitp 
ed to the products of India which she 
could receive in oxchange. Her West 
India planters had a monopoly, a re- 
peal of which became indispensable, 
and the one hundred millions paid, 
under pretence of abolishing slavery, 
was, in fact, an indemnity for abolish- 
ing the West India monopoly. 

You must well recollect that it was 
said that free labor is cheaper than 
slave labor, and that the philanthro- 
pists of that day arg^oed that the eman- 
cipated slave would do more labor, and 
on better terms, as a freeman than as 
& slave. Time has demonstrated the in- 
feriority of the African race. The soil 
of Africa is as rich, yet the Afirican in 
Africa camiot' compete with the Indian 
in India, It is only when the labor of 
tlie black man ia guided by the Bkill\m tbemAeVyei^ «i^ "^n^^ \gsiw ^B^ 



and energy of the whHe that it fs 
productive than that of the East Ii 
dian. It follows, therefore, that aV 7 
that is required to enable England t ^z> 
produce cotton in India cheaper thiLzs 
it will be produced in the United 
States, is to emancipate the negro and 
separate him from the white man. 
When England can purchase fn India 
cheaper than other nations can par- 
chase in the United States, she will 
have achieved a monopoly at a higher 
price it is true, but it is a question of 
monopoly and not of price; 

By what mode can England emao- 
cipate the slaves In the United States? 

If her public writers are to be be- 
lieved, her mode of operations is, 
first, as in India, practically to 
destroy the value of the slave by 
bringing the public sentiment of the 
world to bear against it ; and next, 
avoTJoedly, by sending her black regi- 
ments to invade our Southern States, 
and thus create a servile insurrection. 

The real question is not whether 
such i& ihe purpose of England. It is 
what would be the effect of a sincerQ 
belief in the United States, and on the 
continent of Europe, that it is. Would 
it not give color to the war, and would 
it not lead to combinations formed to 
disrobe England of the power to ac- 
complish that purpose ? 

This brings us to speak of the el^ 
ments that would combine for the dis- 
memberment of the British Empire, 
and first of the United States. The 
United States desire peace, but they 
do not fear a war. With a population 
of three millions — without resources — 
widiout means of creating a navy, or 
of clothing an army, they achieved 
their independence. They have now 
near twenty nullions of population ; 
they \^v^ «X\ i^ie ^^^iiveiiXii^ ot nv«x ^tlw 
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strength and resonrcea in war or in 
peace. Thcj have room to grow, and 
a war will bind them more closely 
together, while the other European 
states wUl, of necessity, become par- 
ties. They will declare the colonies 
independent, and stripped of her de- 
pendencies, England wiU be left with 
the burden of her enormous debt, 
greatly increased, to depend on her 
own individual resources. If her 
manufacturers are now transferring 
their capital and skill to the continent 
and to the United States, to avoid her 
ruinous system of taxation, what will 
they do when the power to compel 
In^ and her present colonies to con- 
sume her products shall have ceased 7 
If the repeal of the corn-laws would 
not enable England to sell a yard of 
cloih or a pound of iron more, because 
other countries, over which England 
does not exercise a control, manufac- 
ture for themselves and at a cheaper 
rata, how can England subsist her 
population when she no longer has the 
power to compel India and her colonies 
to purchase her manufactures 7 

It is manifest that England can have 
no motive for a war with the United 
States but that which is here ex- 
plained — ^the alternative of that war 
win be the desolation of the South, 
and the ruin of the manufactures of the 
North, or dse ihe enHre overthrow (^ the 
domtMon of England, . If England is 
wise we will have peace. 

THK KOUINATION OF HARRISON AND TYLER. 

Jn 1836 I received a letter from 
my friends, J V. L. MoMahon, and 
James W. McGulloch, of Baltimore^ 
infearming me that they had partici- 
pated in the nomination of Oezieral 
Harrison for President, and Willie P. 
MoBgam, of North Carolina, for Vice- 
President^ and asking my co-operation. 

10 



I wrote to them, in reply, that I was 
opposed to the election of Van Buren, 
and would unite in support of General 
Harrison, if they would place upon the 
ticket as Vice-President, a proper rep- 
resentative of our state rights, and 
suggested that Mr. Tyler, of Virginia, 
had remained in the Senate, and given 
the single vote against General Jack- 
son's force bilL They acted on my 
suggestion, and substituted Tyler for 
Mangum. Mr. Van Buren was elect- 
ed in 1836, and Harrison and Tyler 
wore renominated and elected in 1840. 
The death of General Harrison 
made Mr. Tyler President. When 
he came to Washington he sent for 
me, and said that Mr. Tazewell had 
advised him to make an address, in 
which he would declare that hq would 
not be a candidate in 1844, and asked 
my advice. He said that he was anx- 
ious to adjust the currency question, 
and had a plan of a bank, which he 
believed he could cany through Con- 
greito, if he could prevent the opposi- 
tion of the rival aspirants for the 
Presidency. I replied that the decla- 
ration that ho would not be a candi- 
date, would betaken as an evidence of 
weakness ; that no one had asked 
him to be a candidate, and that, if 
asked, he oould then decline, or not, 
as he might then deem expedient. 

It became necessary to convene 
Congress in an extra session. I re- 
ceived a letter from my brother which 
made it necessary for me to go to 
Kentucky. I called on the President,, 
who said, " Congratulate me." " Upon 
what?" said L Ho replied, "We 
have agreed upon the plan of a bank^ 
The Cabinet have, after consultation,, 
agreed, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is preparing the bill." I 
asked, " What is your plan ?" He said^ 
" We have a^gto^XA Oc^aaX^x ^^^s^^^sc^ 
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al bank for the District of Oolombia, 
with the privilege of establishing 
branches in the states, with the conr 
sent of the states/* I asked, " Have 
yon consulted Mr. Clay?" He said, 
"No, why shonld we consnlt him?" 
I said, " Mr. Clay and Mr. Van Bnren 
are rival candidates for the Presi- 
dency. The bank is Mr. Clay's capital, 
upon which ho most relies to secure 
his election. Anti-bank is Mr. Tan 
Buren's capital, upon which ho and 
Benton most rely. Mr. Clay has as- 
serted the power of Congress to char- 
ter a bank, with power to establish 
branches in the states, without the 
consent of the states. Neither Mr. 
Clay nor Benton will consent to an 
adjustment of the currency question 
by you, -and unless you will consent* to 
become the active partisan of Mr. Clay, 
and devote the patronage of the gov- 
ernment to promote his election, he 
will make an issue with you on the 
right to establish branches." He re- 
plied, " You never did like Clay, and 
you shall not abuse him to me." 
" Very well," said I, " time will very 
soon show whether you or I have the 
best appreciation of his character and 
action." 

I left the next morning for Ken- 
tucky. J was detained there but a 
few days, and, on my way back, called 
on my friend, Charles A. WickliflFe, 
where I read, in the paper of the day, 
a notice of Mr. Clay's bank bill, in 
which, as I had anticipated, he had 
made an issue on the power to estab- 
lish branches. At breakfast I asked 
Miss Wickliffe, now Mrs. Merrick, of 
Maryland, if she would like to live in 
"Washington, and upon her reply in 
the affirmative, I told her that I be- 
licved that the President would veto 



sign, in which case her father, as 
a friend of the President, would te 
probably tendered a seat in the Otb- 
inet. 

I hastened to Washington, and, (m 
my arrival, was told that, before re- 
porting his bill to the Senate, Mr. 
Clay had submitted it to a caueiM of 
his friends, at which all the membm 
of Mr. Tyler's Cabinet were present^ 
and each of the Cabinet had said that 
if Mr. Tyler vetoed the bill, he wodd 
resign. Having assured myself of tbe 
truth of this statement, I called on fhe 
President the next morning, and told 
him what I had heard. He said ftat 
he could not believe that gentlemeik, 
members of his Cabinet, who had been 
consulted, and who, knowing that 
he did not believe that Congress had 
power to establish branches in the 
states, without first obtaining their 
consent, and had, after full discus- 
sion, agreed with him on the details 
of his bill, could so far forget what 
was, under the circumstances, due to 
him and themselves, as to give such a 
pledge to Mr. Clay. I became satisfied 
that he would veto the bill, and went 
from him directly to the State Depart 
ment. 

I SAm TO MB. WEBSTER, 

"You may think what I am about to 
say to you is not appropriate to flifr 
relations heretofore existing betweeik^ 
us. I am, as you know, the personate 
friend of the President. You are Sec- 
retary of State, and as such a membeir' 
of his cabinet. I do not call on yoi^ 
as Mr. Webster, but as the Secretary^ 
of State ; and my purpose is to discus^ 
with you, what it will be proper fo^" 
you, as Secretary of State, to do in 
given contingency. I do not 
you to say to me whether what I hav 
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confer with you. I am told that yon 
and all the other members of the cab- 
inet were consnlted by Mr. Clay before 
he reported his bank bill to the Senate, 
and that you all pledged yourselves to 
him, that you would resign in case 
Mr. Tyler vetoed the bill. I come to tell 
you that Mr. Tyler will veto it.'' . He 
sprang from his seat, and after walk- 
ing the room in great excitement, he 
came to me, and said, ** (General. Oroen, 
Mr. Tyler must not veto thait bilP I 
replied^' The question ia not whether 
Mr. Tyler shall veto the bill, but it is 
what should Daaidi Webster, his Sec- 
retary of State, do when ho does veto 
it?" He took his «cat and listened 
while I endeavored to present to him 
a brief review of the condition of the 
CDuntry and of parties, and his duty 
as tbe representative of the interests 
ef New England. Mr.Tyier did veto 
tbe bilL The other menbers of the 
cabbiet resigned. Mr. Webster did 
not. * 

XR. TTLER SENT FOR ME, 

And •Bsid, ''I know your value, and 
want you near me, s^y wbat office 
in my gift you will accept, and you 
shall have it.". I replied, thanking him 
fpr his confidence, and the favor he 
t9^dered me, but. said that my own 
private afiairs were such as to make 
it impDssible for me to accept any of- 
fice, adding, that I had negotiations 
pendmg which would take me to Lon- 
don, and that as he would be sending 
despatches, I would accept the appointr 
ment of messenger of the State Departr 
ment, and that if he would furnish the 
abstract of the census of 1840, which 
had not then been published, I would, 
whi}a in London, prepare a series of 
letters for the London press explana- 
tory of our resources, and tending to 
restore .Axxierican credit. To this be 



assented. It will be seen that, although 
I was in Europe as a private citizen, 
my relations to the government and 
to public men, and to the great issues 
then pending, were such, as to make 
it no less my duty than my privilege 
to take the part which I did in the 
discussion of, and comment upon, the 
questions, affecting the interests and 
credit of the United States. 

It is my purpose hereafter to pub- 
lish more in detail my correspondence 
with the press and pi*ominent persons 
In England and in the United States, 
bearing on the great questions which 
have led to tho late calamitous conflict 
between the North and the South, and 
I regret that the want of time prevents 
my doing so now. My present pur- 
pose is to present a few facts and sug- 
gestions illustrating the tendency and 
effect of the issues in question, omit- 
ting as far as practicable the mention 
of the names and conduct of individ- 
uals, who are greatly responsible for 
the war and its consequences, but who, 
or at least some of whom, under the. 
pressure of present circumstanoes, 
may be induced, either by a desire to 
atone for past errors, or from a hope of 
profiting by taking part in the restoiv 
atfon of the Oonstitution, to exert 
their influence in behalf oif peace. Tet 
it is deemed necessaiy to explain the 
issues involved, and tiiat 

THE OBGAKIZATION 07 THE RADICAL PABTV 

And their past and present measures 
and policy, are subordinate to the meas- 
ures and policy of England, in direct 
violation of the letter and spirit of our 
Constitution, and subversive of the in- 
terests and prosperity of tiie United 
States. The intelligent reader will 
not fail to see that the letters and pub- 
lications now reproduced tend to de- 
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MB. WEBSTEB had given me a leir 
ter to Mr. Bates, and, a few days 
after my arriyal inLondon, I was invited 
to dine with him. The party consisted 
of Messrs. Bates, Baring, and myself. 
During the dinner, they indicated a 
very earnest desire io ascertain the 
probable result of the border difficul- 
ties between Canada and the United 
States, and, among other questions, 
Mr. Bates asked, "What about our 
friend, Mr. Webster?'' I replied — 
" To tell you the truth, some of us in 
the United States think that the time 
has come when we should bo better 
friends or open enemies. We desire 
peace, but are tired of your continued 
warfare on our interests and our credit, 
and wo are, therefore, anxious to know 
what your purpose is, and whether the 
pending issues can be peaceably ad- 
justed, and I should not be surprised 
if the next arrival informs us that Mr. 
Webster will come here as a special 
minister. I saw that Messrs. Bates 
and Baring telegraphed each other, and 
considered the information sufficiently 
important to be immediately commu- 
nicated to others. They hurriedly 
arose from the table. I said to Mr. 
Bates, that one purpose of my coming 
to London was to write, for publica- 
tion, a series of letters, which, I hoped, 
would tend to promote a better feeling, 
and allay the irritation then existing 
2>etween the two countries ; and that^ 



in advance of its publication, whidi, 
I hoped, would be interesting to the 
British public, and tend to restore 
confidence and g^ood will ; and thit» 
as I wished to avail myself of the 
Times for that purpose, he woali 
oblige me by gpiving me a letter to 
the editor. He replied, " If you can 
get into the Times it will be more 
than I could ever do,'' and thus de- 
clined giving mo the letter. I replied, 
"If I cannot get into the Times, 
you will see that I can get at it, or 
I greatly mistake." They manifested 
so much impatience that I left imme- 
diately after rising from the table. 
The next day, or tho next but one, 

LORD ashbubtom's AFPonvTMBinr 

on a special mission was announced* 
Mr. Everett called on me, and ex* 
pressed his surprise that tho ap* 
pointment had been made withouir 
any intimation of such a purpose hav- 
ing been given to him. I told him. 
what had been said at the dinAer, and. 
we both believed that the appointment 
was mtended to anticipate the prob- 
able announcement of the purpose oE* 
the government of the United States, 
to send Mr. Webster to London, ancL 
that the sending Lord Ashburton ixp 
Washington indicated a consciousness 
on the part of ministers that the anti— 
com law league and the opposition, 
were opposed to war, and lliat fh9 
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on the part of ministers, of their de- 
sire to preserve peace, and to charge 
any failure of the negotiations, if fail- 
ure there should be, as the fault of the 
United States. 

The conversations with Baron Roths- 
child and Sir Henry Ellis, and the 
tone of the British press, especially of 
the London Times, led me to apprehend 
that the best, if not the only, means of 
preserving peace, was to show that 
England had much more than the 
United States to apprehend from war ; 
and acting on this impression, I wrote 
the letters to Mr. Everett, to the Presi- 
dent, and to Mr. Calhoun, which are 
given l>elow. More : I saw that, as 
the purpose of England was to enlist 
the principal European powers in sup- 
port of her measures, so prejudicial to 
the United States, it was of the first 
importance to defeat the proposed 
combination by unmasking the 

SELFISH POLXCrr OF ENGLAND, 

And demonstrating that it was the 
interest of the continental powers, 
and especially of France and Ger- 
many, to take part with the United 
States upon the issues pending be- 
tween them and England ; and, be- 
lieving that I could make this so ap- 
parent, not only to France and Ger- 
many, but to England herself, in these 
fetters, and in the publications through 
the French and English papers, I ap- 
pealed directly to and contrasted these 
niterests. More : After consulting 
^eral Cass, I prepared a letter to 
Admiral Duperre, the French minister 
^ niarine (which I also give), intend- 
^ to awaken France to the value of 
<^mr trade and the necessity of a sys- 
^ of railways which would give 
^at facilities to our intercourse with 
northern and western Europe. The 
^esaJt of this communication was a 
Proposition on the part of the French 



government, for a treaty for a co-oper- 
ation in the establishment of a direct 
trade, and maintaining a line of steam- 
ers. This was then defeated because 
Congress would not make the appro- 
priation. With this ^xplanatioii, the 
intelligent reader will be at no loss to 
appreciate the following 

LETTERS TO MB. EVEBETT. 

Paris, January 20, 1842. 

Dear Sir : I send you a letter which 
is written, that you may, if you think 
proper, show it to Lord Ashburton, as 
indicating the opinion of one who is 
well informed on the state of parties 
and of opinions at home. I have done 
so because the more I reflect on the 
subject, the more I am satisfied that 
the only means of avoiding a war is 
for the British government to recede, 
and because I fear that no one in Eng- 
land rightly appreciates the question 
as it is now made. 

Ton must remember Mr. Pickens' re- 
port. That report indicates the feel- 
ing of a much more powerful mind 
than of the reputed author. 

I have seen the letter of the Ameri- 
can correspondent ojF the Chronicle. 
The man does not understand the a b c. 
He tells us that we cannot go to war 
because forty-four of the one hundred 
and two millions of exports of last year 
came to England. Does he not know 
that these same exports will go to the 
continent, and that a war now, before 
England has matured her East India 
policy, will build up for us customers 
who have no colonies, and that con- 
tinental Europe will unite with us 
in dissolving her colonial system, and 
thereby open markets for our manu- 
factures ? But enough. I will write 
to you more at large on this subject* 

To HoTi.'BD^KBCQ T&TEsa:^^, 

Americau Mmi^ter (A "Lo^w. 
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FBOM THE SAinB TO THE SAKE. 

Paus, January 18^ 184d. 

Dear Snt : When I last saw you I 
promised to write to Ifr. Calhoun and 
other members of Congress, urging 
them to contrifjute, as far as they 
could, toward an early adjustment of 
the matters in dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain, and 
I gaye you an assurance that Mr. Cal- 
houn would do so. 

I bad not then read the correspond- 
ence between Mr. Stephenson and her 
majesl^s government, nor had I read 
the report qf the Secretaries of the 
Treasuryi of the War and Navy De- 
partments. It is now apparent to my 
miad tbat that correspondence has 
created a feeling in the United States 
which renders it impossible to avoid a 
war, unless the British government 
immediakiyf and in the most unequivo- 
cal manner recedes from the ground 
assumed in rriation to the right of 
search. 

The Fk«sident's message is explained 
by the reports from the heads of the 
departments, and, knowing as I do, 
the sentiment of leading men in the 
South, and believing that they, many 
of them, desire a wmt, I fear that they 
will seize the occasion to blend the 
case of the Creole with the question 
of the right of search and the bound- 
ary, and thus embarrass the negotia- 
tion. 

It may be proper to point out to 
you some facts in relation to our local 
politics, which will have a most im- 
portant bearing on this question. 

You know that there has been for 
many years a sectional jealousy be- 
tween the North and the South, and 
that there has been much excitement 
upon the aubject of slavery. You 
know tbat the organization of the 



present cabinet has recognized that 
sectional prejudice. Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Spencer being from the North, 
there is no sectional discontent The 
question of the right of search in- 
volves the right of impressment, and 
is a question with New England, and 
hence the pretension put up by Great 
Britain will be resisted by "Mi, Web- 
ster and Mr. Spencer with a zeal equal 
to that of any Southern pan. But 
there is this in the question, in the 
present aspect which caimot be foBy 
appreciated in England. There are 
many intelligent men m the South 
who believe tiiat the true secret of Ibe 
abolition of West India slavery was 
jealousy of our manufactures and of 
our commerce ; that the war on our 
credit was an effort to divert British 
capital to the East Indies, and that 
the late treaties in relation to the 
slave-trade were intended ta pave the 
way for a monopoly of the ocean, and 
especially of the Pacific. 

Do you not see, therefore, that a 
war on the pretence that the right of 
search is necessary to suppress the 
slave-trade, will be understood in the 
United States to be a war on our man- 
ufactures, on our fisheries (especially 
in the Pacific), and upon our com- 
merce as well as upon slavery — that 
it is indeed but fdlowii^ up the 
same system of which the shipment of 
cotton-seed and experienced cotton- 
planters to India was part, and that 
the belief in the United States 
will bo universal, that finding herself 
unable to compete with us on equal 
terms, in the cultivation of cotton, and 
fearing the competition of our manu- 
factures. Great Britain has resolved 
upon a war, under a belief that she 
can thereby retard our progress ; and 
that YiObViia^ t^^^^ on. war^ she has 
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tence, under a belief that we are divi- 
ded on the qnesticm of slavery, and 
that she can cover her real designs 
under a pretence of benevolence. 

Some of as in the United States 
have, for years past, had our eyes on 
this abolition movement^ and no one 
has noted its progress with a more in- 
tense interest than Mr. Calhoun, I 
have had many conversations with 
him in relation to it, and I know that 
although he sincerely desires peace, he 
ia prepared for war, and believe that 
he, and all his friends of the South, 
will greatly prefer that it should come 
now, and on the present issue, to a 
postponement without a full and satis- 
factory arrangement ot all questions, 
and especially of the slave question. 
By this I mean the case of the 
Creole, and other vessels in like cir- 
cumstances. 

If I have made myself understood, 
you will see that Mr. Calhoun and his 
friends will believe that a war upon the 
present issue will be a war in defence 
of the commerce and manufactures of 
the North, and of the slavery of the 
South, and that while New England 
and the North are defending (Acir com- 
merce and iheir manufactures, they 
will be defending our slavery, the con- 
sequence will be that the whole coun- 
try will defend in argument what they 
defend in arms — slavery will cease to 
be the slavery of the South — ^it will be 
an institution of the Union, and we 
will become one people on this, as other 
questions. With analogous views some 
of us some eight years ago resolved 
to force the defence of slavery into 
our general politics. Before I began 
to discuss the subject in relation to 
federal politics, our Southern planters 
were unwilling to speak of slavery in 
ibd hearing of their slaves. I took 



fended on principle, and enforced as a 
system pemmnent in its duration, the 
sooner it was abandoned the better. 

It was carried into the late Presi- 
dential election, and no candidate can 
be found to array himself as an abo- 
litionist even in the North. Much was 
done by our anti-abolition movement 
during the late Presidential canvass. 
A war with England would put an end 
to abolition in the United^ States for 
many, many years. It would prepare 
the mind of all our people for all that 
could be said in contrasting our treat- 
ment of our slaves with their treatment 
of the poor, especially the poor in Ire- 
land and in India, and so far from enlist- 
ing the sympathy of Europe in behalf of 
the unfortunate African, all nations 
will charge the war to a thirst for em- 
pire, and a determination to crush us, 
their most fIcHrmidable rival, in com- 
merce and manufactures. 

I have said that the correspondence 
between Mr. Stephenson and her maj- 
esty's ministers has changed the tone 
of our government. I argue this 
from the President's message, and the 
report! from the heads of departments. 
When I left the United States the 
President was confident of the preser- 
vation of peace. The message and 
these reports are preparations for war. 

I look upon the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on the exchequer 
as conclusive. I have had repeated 
conversations with Mr. Calhoun in re- 
lation to such an issue as it contem- 
plates. It is his opinion, that during 
a term of peace, while the banks are 
paying specie, the government, by re- 
fusing to receive anything but its own 
paper or specie, could maintain eighty 
millions at par, with specie, on a rev- 
enue of thirty millions. If we have 
war ttxeio \nSV\i^ ^ wQa^xiJKvwjLXrj "^^ 
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ble at the option of the holder, will be- 
come our circulation. The expenditure 
of the government will be many mill- 
ions, the taxes will be paid in these 
bills, and as all that we want is the 
means of developing onr industry, and 
as the war will call out a large issue 
of exchequer bills, it will create many 
millions of capital, and the staiea will 
spring forward with an impulse equal- 
led only by the energies of steam, the 
great agent of modem improvement. 
The government may spend some three 
or four hundred millions, but it will 
pay no interest to British capitalists. 
Our privateers and public steamships 
will cover every sea. France must 
become a party to the war, or she 
must lend us her ports, and her saUorSf 
too. Ireland will become independent. 
England will be driven from the con- 
tinent of America. The tory adminis- 
tration will be driven from power, and 
their successors will attain a peace by 
the most humiliating concessions. 

When I saw you I did not think it 
possible that her majesty's govern- 
ment could think of going to war on 
the plea of the slave-trade. I hope 
that the calamity may bo averted, but 
I now believe that there is no other 
means of averting it, but for the British 
government to recede, and do what is 
right as well in relation to the Creole 
as the boundary, for you may rest as- 
sured, that, whether the views I have 
presented be correct or not, they are 
the views which will control events at 
home, and you should entertain no 
hopes inconsistent with them. The 
war if made on this issue will be popu- 
lar with all parties. Another fact 
you should bear in mind. Mr Fox is 
the last man to see the real state of 
things at Washington. He sees noth- 
ing and he knows nothing of what is 
g-oiaff on in the United States. His 



habits and opmions disqualify him to 
judge of the progress of public opinion 
among us, and we should make some 
allowance for the efifect of his opinions 
on Lord Ashburton and on his own 
government. You may rest assured, 
that unless Lord Ashburton goes out 
fully authorized to yield all that our 
government requires, and fully im- 
pressed with the importance of pre- 
serving peace, all that remains is to 
prepare for war. One means of doing 
this is to put the European powers 
right in relation to the true qnestion 
in issue, and you will bo gratified to 
learn that that is now in progress by 
one fully competent to the task. 

I am deeply anxious to hear from 
you. Will the British government 
recede, or will she have the folly to 
force us into a war ? 

Tours, &c. 

Duff Gbexit. 
To Hon. EowABD Everbtt, 

American Minister at London. 

FROM THX SAIIE TO THE SAMK. 

Pabis, January 20, 1842. 

Dear Sm : Since my letter of the 
18th was written, I have read the 
letter of the Philadelphia correspon- 
dent of the London Morning Chronid^ 
and see that Mr. Clay has resolved to 
oppose the bill proposed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and that it is 
said to be probable that Mr. Galhoxm 
and the democratic party will also op- 
pose it. 

That Mr. Clay will oppose any meas- 
ure that does not look to his own ad- 
vancement I am prepared to believe. 
He is, and has ever been, essentially 
selfish. He is the centre around which 
all his purposes revolve, and 1 am not 
surprised to learn that he is opposed 
to this mfiMBOXQ, Ttfsc %xfiL\^Mt^T\s^dtA 
lean' ^^iMysntej o1 \\i^ '^^a.^ 
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memberB of CongreM are acting with 
lum. 

It may be well to examine what 
bearing this oppoeition of Mr. Olaj 
and of Mr. Galhonn will haTO on the 
qveation of peace. 

In 1837, Mr. Oalhonn proposed to 
iflsne twenty millions of treasnry 
netea receivable in payment of the 
poUio dues, and he told me repeatedly 
that the great financial error of the 
late war was the receiving of bank 
notes in payment of taxes.* He con- 
demned the late administration for 
jasaing interestrbearing treasnry 
noles, becanse he said that sudi 
notes, not bearing interest receiva- 
ble in payment of public dues to the 
eacdnsion of bank notes, wonld be at 
par with specie. He and the whole 
democratic party in Congress opposed 
the $12,000,000 loan, on the ground 
that they preferred an issne of treas- 
ury notes. It is tme that the dis- 
oonnt is a new feature, bnt the report 
of the Secretary is, with this excep- 
tion BO much tiie same as Mr. Gal- 
honn's own snggestion, that I do not 
be}ieve he will refuse to unite with 
the administration on some measure 
founded on this report. But say that 
Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. Clay, and their 
friends unite against the Secretary's 
scheme. What, then ? What bearing 
will that have on the question of war 
with England ? 

Iiet us see what would be the effect 
tS a war without this scheme. The 
(credit of the states is prostrate. Illi- 
nois bonds seventeen cents on the dol- 
lar. Indiana no better, and govern- 
ment six per cents, under par. We 
most come to Europe and depend upon 
the Barings, and the Rothschilds, and 
the bank of England, for money to 



defend our cities and to protect our 
firesides I ! Do yon believe that we 
will do this? 

Now, look at the state of the coun- 
try wilii this biH in operation f The 
bill, as it now is, proposes to make the 
exchequer bills convertible into spe* 
cie. If we have a war, all that the 
government will be required to do is 
to make them oonvertible into govern- 
ment six per cent, stocks, and it will 
command all that we require ? 

See how it will act on the states. 
We have some six hundred steam- 
boats on the Mississippi. Illinois has 
commenced her canal, and requires 
some ^ve or six millions of dollars to 
complete it. In case of a war, the 
federal government will issue six mil- 
lions of exchequer bills, and the canal 
will be completed in a single season. 
Let there be war, and Virginia, Geor> 
gia, Louisiana, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, will receive 
the aid of the federal government to 
complete their railroads as part of the 
military defence of the country, by an 
issue of exchequer bills fundable in 
six per cent, stocks. These exchequer 
bills will purchase provisions and 
labor, and give a certain income to all 
who have surplus to invest in interest- 
bearing stocks. They will be paid 
away to our own people as the price 
of our labor, and if they remain, as 
they probably will do, under par in 
the European market, so much the 
better — they will be so much added 
to the wealth of our country — they 
will in the first place have created our 
railroads, and in the next place they 
will remain as interest bearing capital 
in the hands of our people. What I 
have said of our railroads will be 
equally true of our navy. England 

I She 'wiU impwl. wa <wi\XCTi \\iti^^*!«A. 
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t^ottoms, or she will drive her manu- 
faotures to the continent. 

Now, as I read the message and 
the reports of the heads of the de- 
partments — ^the President understands 
these things well. He sees that a war 
with England is popular, and if Mr. 
Cli^y is so much blinded by his ambi- 
tion as to oppose a measure so essen- 
tial to the independence of the country 
in case of war, I do not believe that 
Mr. Calhoun will do so, and if they do 
they will both find that the days of 
their power are departed. I presume 
to know something of public opinion 
in the United States, and venture to 
assert that no combination of politi- 
cians can resist the financial scheme 
presented by the President, whether 
we have peace or war. I do not say 
that it will prevail precisely as pre- 
sented — the discount is, in my opinion, 
wrong, but such is the deep interest 
which the Western, and even the 
Southern States will have in calling 
in the aid which the scheme will give 
them in case of a war, and so palpable 
are the benefits to them, in case of 
war, that it will be almost impossible 
to prevent them from urging a war on 
that account. Another view of this 
case is that the President and the 
men by whom he is surrounded are 
but men. I admit that the President 
and his personal adherents are a small 
minority, but they are so because the 
country had divided between Mr. Clay 
and those opposed to Mr. Clay. The 
question of war and the system of 
finance as a war measure, are meas- 
ures of the administration, and the 
moment that the question is presented 
in that shape neither Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Calhoun, nor any other public man can 
resist the overwhelming impulse of 



country to the other as the representar 
tive of his country's honor, and no 
President has ever been so popular .as 
he will b^. He cannot fail to see tfa^ 
and, charged as be is with the issnef 
of war or peace, it will require oa his 
part the rarest virtue to re&ist ^e 
temptation to force the country into 
war. If Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhooii 
unite to keep the currency questi^ 
open, that will force the Preqijeflt 
befoire the country o^ the issue lie 
has made. He need fear no competi- 
tion. If the bill fails in this Congre^i^ 
it will not fail in the next ; but doyoa 
not see that the tendency of things 
will be to induce the President wi 
his advisers to strengthen themselv^ 
still more on the issue they have made 
by calling in the war feeling. 

I repeat^ that so far from dreading 
a war, the leading statesmen in., the 
South, many of them, believe t)i4t i^ 
war with England on the issue now 
before us, would be the most foitvnate 
thing for them. 

Lot us pause for a moment and oon- 
sider the bearing on them and on Eng- 
land. It is admitted that Great Bnt* 
ain has reached a point where her pop* 
ulation trenches upon the m^aiui of 
subsistence. Her political economists 
may be said to divide into three 
schools— one for free tradi? and the 
independence of the colonics — one. for 
free trade with all the rest of the world, 
and a modification of the colonial regu- 
lations, so as to enable them to co]pi- 
sume more, but to secure a preference 
for British goods in the colonies^ and 
both of these parties agree on an abo* 
lition of the com laws, or such a modi* 
fication of them as will let in foreign 
com. These two parties constitate 
the present opposition ; they argue 
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modi£k»tioB, or it miiflt aink under the 
competition organized on the conti- 
nent and in the United States. On 
Ht^ other hand, the landed interest and 
a- controlling inflnenoe in the dergy 
and nobility are opposed to any 
change. They are now in power, and 
are pushing their conquest in China ; 
arid if they «re in favor of a war with 
hb, it can only be under a belief that 
by a war they will break up our com- 
merce and destroy our manufactures. 

This party do not realisse our condi- 
tion. They do not know that they can- 
not injure us by an invasion — ^that all 
onr magazines of war, our lureadstuffiiy 
crar arms and our men, are in the inte* 
rior which they cannot reach — ^that in 
such a war we can put any required 
number of troops at any required posi- 
tion in a few days — that wo are out of 
debt and do not depend upon any 
foreign country for a single article, or 
a single means of defenGe-*4hAt for all 
the purposes of creating or supporting 
an army, or a navy, the credit of our 
government — ^I mean Mr. Tyler^a ex- 
chequer bills, convertible into six per 
cent, stocks — ^will suffice. The opera- 
tion of these bills may be imagined 
from the fact that the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company made an issue 
of one and a half millions predicated on 
Baltimore city stock, at fifteen per cent, 
below par, and yet the notes were at 
par, or one per cent, below par, with 
bank paper, and because they were 
received at par by the company, on a 
revenue of some four hundred thousand 
dollars. Imagine, tihen, what the United 
States could do with these exchequer 
bills ? They could become the currency 
of the whole country, and gradually 
absorb the idle capital. 

How would it be with England ? 
It would be a war of interests. The 
European powers would not only bo-' 



come the carriers, but they would 
unite with us in emancipating all her 
colonies. They would become tho A 
vals of England in manufactures, and 
would themselvea see their interst in 
compelling Bngpland to permit fleet 
trade with the colonies. In the mean 
time the British funds would receive a 
shock which would greatly embarrass 
the operations of tho govemmnnt 
Capitalists wQuld transfer a part of 
their means to the oontinent, or even 
to the United States ; and if she finds 
it difficult to meet her present expend- 
itures, what would she do when one 
half of her commence shall be diverted 
to the continent t If the deficiencies 
of a few quarters of com produce so 
much distress, what will be the conse- 
quences of a war superadded to one or 
two bad crops ? It must end in revo- 
lutionizing political power, and a 
change of administration under such 
circumstances must cost the tories and 
the aristocracy many humiliating con- 
cessions, if it does not trench upon 
some of the present prerogatives of 
royalty. Hi^e is a feeling in Eng- 
land which will be brought into action 
by a war with us, that when once 
aroused may not be easily arrested. 
But England has much to fear from 
the feelings on the continent, and 
especially in Prance. I give you- 
an incident. Last week, in a crowd- 
ed party, an Ameriean gentleman 
came in contact with a young French 
(Acer, some words passed, and the 
Frenchman gave his card. It was 
accepted. The American gave bis 
name and resid^ice. As soon as the 
Frenchman ascertained that the other 
was an American, and not an English- 
man, he apologized, asked the return 
of his card, and the matter -was ax- 
ranged. X&A..\a \Jta» XJc^a ^"szvs^ '•^s^aX 
some a£ \3aft\e»%tfis«toKa.^^^^^>^ 
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of the French are taking ground 
against the Blave^trade treaties, and 
that Mr. Guizot haa upon more than 
one occasion said that it is not yet 
ratified, and you will aee that the 
sympathies of Europe will be enlist- 
ed with their interests on the side of 
America. 

I assure you that these things are 
well understood in the United States, 
and that I fear that the present minis- 
ters do not rightly appreciate their 
own position in relation to their own 
people, or to the continent — ^nor do 
they understand the people of the 
United States — ^nor the relation which 
the President and parties in the United 
States bear to the question of war or 
peace. I repeat that Mr. Fox is the 
last man to understand the people or 
parties in the United States. It is 
not possible for one of his habits and 
associations to do so, and I fear that 
he has misled his own government, 
and that he will mislead Lord Ashbur- 
ton. I am sincerely desirous for peace. 
I would avert if possible the calamity 
of war, but it becomes the friends of 
peace who have any inflnente to exert 
it with the British government, and I 
hope that as far as you can do so 
with propriety you will prepare Lord 
Ashburton for this new state of 
things. 

I feel the greater responsibility, be- 
cause in my letters by the last steamer, 
I gave assurances of a desire on the 
part of the British government to 
preserve peace, which I fear is not en* 
tertained. 

Do write to me and let me know 
what are your opinions on these points. 

Yours, sincerely, 

DuFi* Gbesn. 

To Sod, Edward Evesbtt, 

American Minuier at London. 



DUTF OBXIlf TO DANUL WEBSTSB. 

PabiSp January 24, 184S. 

Dear Sm : I take the liberty to refer 
you to letters which I send by the 
same packet to the President, for my 
views in relation to the present aspect 
of our affairs with England. Bcfoce 
I read the correspondence with Mr. 
Stevenson, and before I came here and 
examined the subject with the light 
cast upon it by European diplomacy^ I 
was of opinion that England was sin- 
cerely desirous of peace. But although 
I believe that she sincerely desires to 
accomplish her purpose by peace if she 
can, I as sincerely believe that she has 
made up her mind to accomplish it by 
war, if it cannot be done without war. 

I take the liberty also to refer you 
to copies of letters which I enclose to 
Mr. Wickliffe, that you may see what 
I have done toward preparing the way 
for forcing England to recede, becau^e 
she cannot go forward unless she is 
sustained by the public opinion of her 
own people, and will hesitate to do s6 
unless she is sustained by the public 
opinion of continental Europe. 

Through the influence of Oen. Cass 
much has already been done to arrest 
the curr<3nt which the British press 
had put in motion against us, but 
I hope to be able to do something 
more through the French and Q«rmaa 
press, and, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Niles, I will prepare an article for 
the "Bevue des Deux Mondcs," in 
which I will demonstrate, as I can, 
that the purpose of England is to 
render continental Europe dependent 
on her for the supply of the raw 
material for the manufacture of cot- 
ton, and that her war upon slavery is 
a war on our commerce and manuffc- 
tux«B| 1i|vailrili\«wc AoEiMSA^^^^ inatita* 
taona« . .a > 
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No one is more sincerely desirous of 
preserving peace than I am, and it is 
becanso I would preserve peace that I 
would urge on you, and every friend 
of America, to prepare for war. We 
can gain nothing by concession. If 
you are firm, England must yield, or 
if she goes to war she must forfeit her 
greatness. We will fight the battles 
of Europe. Almost every European 
state will sympathize with us ; they 
will all see that we are fighting their 
battles, and that our trade and re- 
sources will increase, while England 
must lose her colonies. 

If I am correct, and I am confident 
I am not mistaken, the war will be on 
New England. This must bo under- 
stood in New England, and this fact 
will unite our people. I have read 
the Secret.ary's report on the issue of 
exchequer bills. I look on it as the 
ablest paper to which the discussion 
on the currency has gpiven rise. 

I do not see how Mr. Clay or Mr. 
Calhoun can sustain themselves in 
opposing it. But the strongest argu- 
ment in its favor is the strength it 
will give the government in time of 
war. We have all the elements of 
war within ourselves, and the ex- 
chequer bills will command them. 
The bank of England rests upon the 
public credit. The exchequer bills 
may be made convertible into six 
per cents., or five per cents., and 
we need not go abroad for a del* 
lar. 

I repeat that no opposition can re- 
sist this bill if the public can be made 
to realize the views of England. The 
purposes are so palpable, and the in- 
telligence of our people is such, that 
they cannot fail to see them. Much — 
very much depends upon you, and I 
confidently hope that babes, yet un- 
bous, Bre to lisp your prsdse for the 



ability and firmness with which I am 
sure you will assert and maintain the 
interests of our common country. 

Prepare for war. This is our only 
hope. I repeat, if you desire peace, 
prepare for war. 

The British government have one of 
two modes of maintaining their ascen- 
dency. One is by a repeal of their 
com laws, and a general reduction of 
taxes, to diminish the cost of produc- 
tion, so as to enable her manufacturers 
to compete with us and other rival man- 
ufacturing states ; the other is by de- 
stroying slavery — ^to render it impos- 
sible for other manufacturing states 
to obtain the raw material as cheaply 
as through her. She prefers the last 
mode, and if she can accomplish it 
by negotiation, she would much prefer 
to do so. She does not wish war for the 
sake of war, but she is prepared to ac- 
complish it by war. If she finds that 
we are prepared for war, and that 
there is cause to apprehend that, 
instead of rendering the European 
continental states dependent on her, 
through her colonies, there is great 
danger that her colonies will become 
independent of her, she will hesitate, 
and may be compelled to fall back on 
the principles of free trade. She will, 
in that event, open her ports to our 
com, and, having abandoned her war- 
fare on our manufactures, will cease to 
annoy our domestic institutions. . 

Bc»t assured that these suggestions 
are not fancy sketches. I give them 
to you, relying on your ability to make 
plain what I can clearly understand 
myself, but cannot so fprcibly impart 
to others. 

By all means let our friends urge 
the fiscal agent, as a war measure, 
and let every friend of the adminiatrsr 
tion speak, oui YkAiSX:] «xA ^<;tfa^K^ 
on the preaalng xybOBaaVX*! * ^\^^OT>a«^ 
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for war, as the only means of preserv- 
ing peace. 

Tour obdt. servt., 

Duff Greek. 
To Hon. Daniel Webstsi, 

Secretary cf Staie, 

DUFF 6KEBN TO JOHN TTLER. 

Piias, January 24, 1842. 

Dear Sir : I enclose yon the paper 
containing" the report of the remarks 
of Mr. Guizot in reply to Mr. Theirs. 
I also send a copy of 6en. Cass's pam- 
phlet, and yon will find that Mr. Guizot 
has taken the ground prepared for him 
by Gen. Cass. 

Franco as well as England and the 
United States has her parties, and the 
most important consideration with the 
King and his party is to secure the 
succession to his family. Connected 
with this is tho possession of Algiers, 
because France will not consent that 
her present King shall surrender what 
Charles X. had won. England has 
annoyed the French, by subsidizing 
the Arabs, under the avowed purpose 
of keeping open the overland com- 
munication with India. It is now ap- 
parent that France has been induced 
to sign the slave-trade treaty under 
an assurance that England will cease 
to annoy her in Africa, and that Eng- 
land will favor the succession in the 
line of the present King. It is not a 
matter of surprise that under such 
circumstances France should be over- 
reached, and that to secure what she 
considers a permanent good, she yields 
what would seem to bo a barren right 
of search. But examine the subject 
and you will find in this arrangement 
with France, proof that England has 
an interest far beyond the mere sup- 
prc€Hrion of the slave-^trado, in her late 
slave-trade treaties. What is that in- 
tercBtf Why sjbonid she agree to 



quiet France in her possessions in 
Africa? Why should she give assur 
ranee of support to the King of the 
Ftench ? Do you suppose that the 
suppression of the slave trade **per se " 
is an equivalent for the risk she en- 
counters by permitting France to quiet 
her African possessions ? Best assured 
that benevolence has nothing to do 
with the matter — that her purpose is 
to make the labor of her East India 
subjects available, and to render the 
whole world dependent upon her, 
throu^ them for the supply of the 
raw material, so that by rendering 
them thus dependent, she may, through 
the supply of the raw material, control 
tho manufacturers of other nations, aiid 
thus oompel all nations to pay her trib- 
ute. Ton will thus see that our quarrel 
is thequarrel of continental Europe, and 
it is due to Gen. Cass, that I should 
say, that he is contributing greatly to 
open the eyes of Europe on this subject. 
In the first place, by the able pamphlet 
which I send you, and in the next, by 
his activity in resisting British iHr 
fluenoo, through the representatives of 
other European nations here. 

Paris may be said to be the heart of 
continental Europe, and the ablest 
diplomats Are locdrtcd here. This, then, 
is the point at which Europe is to be 
acted on, and aware of this, iSen. Cass 
has by his deportment and conciliatory 
manner won upon tho King and minis- 
ters as well as the opposition in 
France, that he has more power than 
any other American has had for many 
years — ^this enables him again to act 
on the other states— especially on the 
smaller states who are beginning to 
feel the importance of their relation 
with us. Tours, &c. 

Duff Grbex. 
To John Ttler, 

Prenden^ of the United States. 
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SUTF GRXXlf TO JOfiW 0. OALROUK. 

Paris, January 24, 1842. 
My Dkab Sir : When I last wrote to 
yoHi I had not seen Mr. Stevenson's 
correBpondonce with the British gov- 
ernment, nor the reports from the 
heads of the departments at Washing- 
ton. I have, since I came here, satis- 



than a work of benevolence in the snp- 
pressioh of the slave-trade. 

She has the alternative of repealing 
her own com laws, a.nd abolishing her 
protective duties, or of enforcing her 
present colonial policy by stratagem 
or war. 

If she goes to war there will be 



fied myself that imder the pressure of great danger that it will end in the 



the public debt, England finds it im- 
possible to maintain her commercial 
and manufacturing superiority, be- 
cause she cannot raise cotton, sugar, 
Jba, as cheap in India as it can be 
raised in the United States, Cuba, and 
Brazil, and that her war on slavery 
and tiie slave-trade is intended to in- 
crease the cost of producing the raw 
material in the United States, Brazil, 
and Cuba, that she can sell to other 
rival manufacturing, continental pow- 
ers, the product of her East India 
possessions cheaper than they can pur- 
chase from us. If she can do this, 
having the power to compel her East 
India subjects to purchase her manu- 
factures, and hers alone, she can, 
through her manufactures, command 
the supply of raw material, and thus 
compel rival manufacturing nations to 
pay her tribute, while she, in a great 
measure, controls the manufacture it- 
self. This is part of her policy. Do 
we not see one fourth of her iron man- 
ufactories now idle? and why? be- 
cause she says the supply exceeds the 
demand ; and, do you not believe that, 
if it comes to a question of whether 
her spinning jennies, or those of con- 
tinental Europe, or of the United 
States, shall stand idle, she will hesi- 
tate as to which is to be employed ? 
or that, having the command of the 
raw material, she will fail as to means 
to accomplish her purpose. 

Under the aapecta of the case, you 
will £nd that England has much more 



emancipation of her colonies, and that 
this will be followed by the abolition 
of her national debt, and protective 
duties, if it does not end in the reor- 
ganization of society, the entire pros- 
tration of the present aristocracy, and 
a modification of tho present preroga- 
tives of the crown. 

Under these aspects of the case, I 
am satisfied that our only hope of 
peace rests in being well prepared for 
war, and that the first measure is such 
an organization of the financial condi- 
tion of the treasury, as that we can 
use the credit of the government at 
home. We have nothing to expect 
from Europe, at least for some time 
to come. I was introduced to Baron 
Rothschild by General Cass, at a 
diplomatic dinner, and speaking of 
the question which now absorbs all 
circMs, the probability of war between 
England and America, he said to me, 
"But how can you go to warf you 
can get no money. I received a let- 
ter, to-day, from my correspondent in 
London, inquiring to know whether 
the United States would borrow money 
on the continent, and my reply was, 
not a dollar." Ho proceeded to say 
to me, "You may tell your g^em- 
ment that you have seen the man who 
is atthebead of the finances of Europe, 
and that he has told you that they 
cannot borrow a dollar, not a dollar." 

I then explained that there hsjdbeecL 
a syBtematiio rfEoT\^ wi^^^^t^. ^^^^fea^- 
land, to depcecvaAfe \!ti^ ct^^\» ^^ '^^ 
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United States ; that her pnrpoBe was 
to compel those continental powers of 
Europe, as well as the United States, 
who are engaged in rival mannfao- 
tnres, to depend on her East India 
colonies for the raw material ; and, 
therefore, the war with ns would be a 
war on the manufacturing states of 
Europe ; that we had within ourselves 
all the elements of war, that we had 
six hundred steamboats on a single 
river, and that, so far from having 
anything to fear from England, we 
did not fear to go to war with Eng- 
land, with Europe at her back ; but 
that Europe would have a common in- 
terest with us, that by the use of ex- 
chequer bills, convertible into six per 
cents., we c6uld command men, ships, 
and munitions. He said, ''Yes, you 
may get men and ships, but such is 
tht character of your state debts, that 
the United States cannot borrow a 
single dollar in Europe." This was 
before dinner. After the dinner was 
over, he came to me, and urged me to 
come and see him, and converse with 
him on this subject. He said, " You 
may be able to go to war, but you must 
get the means at home." 

After he went away, General Oass 
remarked, that he had had a long con- 
versation with me, and was impressed 
with its importance. I have not yet 
g^one to see him, but I purpose to pre- 
pare for the " Bevue des Deux Mondes," 
the leading European review, an arti- 
cle in which I will demonstrate the 
purposes of England so plain, that I 
am confident there will be a powerful 
re-action in our favor. 

Do you not see that this is a war 
upon the commerce and manufactures 
of New England, through our domes- 
tic institutions, and that this is the 
time to unite aII parties and all sec- 



be defeated in the present movemenl^ 
she has no alternative but to fall back 
on free trade— there is a strong pady 
in England who are in favor of free 
trade — and thus the manufactoriog 
continental states will unite with the 
South in a common support of your 
long-cherished measure of free trade. 
But permit me to urge on you, that al- 
though I believe this can be accon^ 
plished without war, the only meani 
of doing it is to be prepared for war ; 
and that, under this aspect of the case, 
I feel a deep anxiely to learn that you 
are acting in concert with the admin- 
istration on the measure of finance. 

I consider this the most important 
crisis of your active and eventful life. 
When I remember the many times 
you again and again explained to 
me that the great end of your labors 
was to establish for the United States 
a free trade ; and reflect that it is, as 
I verily believe it is, now in your 
power, by imiting with the President 
and those of your own personal friends 
who are in his cabinet and united with 
him, in perfecting the exchequer billi 
to accomplish not only free trade for 
the United States, but for the greater 
part of the civilized world, I cannot 
permit myself to believe that you will 
not render your advice and co-opera- 
tion, and believing that, by your ad- 
vice and co-operation, the measure can 
be made efficient, I cannot permit my- 
self to fear its failure. 

I have been requested by persons 
here, interested in American securities^ 
to prepare a small manual, historical 
and geographical, of the United States, 
with the statistical resources of the 
United States and the several states. 
It is to be published in England, and 
will be translated into French and 
and Qrenn&xu 1 ^l&^ to make it a 
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the banker, merchant, and emigprant 
It will, of coone, embrace a Tcry abort 
xeriew of the diacuasion on free trade, 
and the question of nullification. The 
time has come when the eyes of the 
whole world are fixed on us, and my 
desire is to make the vindication of our 
principles as efiBcient as it can be done. 
Will you do me the favor to embody, 
in as brief a manner as you can, a 
review of the tariff question, and 
the points agitated and adjusted by 
the nullification question. Do jus- 
tice to the little state. Prepare it at 
your earliest convenience. It is a 
matter in which your own character, 
and that of your state, and our princi- 
ples, are so deeply involved, that I 
am sure I may rely on you for this aid. 
It will bo important, too, in its bear- 
ing on the question of free trade, as 
now discussed in England, and upon 
which the question of war with us de- 
pends. 

I beg you to bear in mind that there 
is a powerful free-trade party sprung 
up on the continent of Europe, and 
that England is now divided ; and the 
real question is war witb us, or free 
trade. 

Let me have any suggestions you 
can give, growing out of the ques- 
tion. 

Tour friend. 

Duff Gkben. 

' p. s. — General Cass has been very 
kind to me, and I am not without hopes 
that I will be able, through him, to 
bring my negotiations to a fortunate 
conclusion. General Cass requests to 
be remembered to you, and says that 
he has never ceased to be your per- 
sonal firiend. 

To Hon. Joflir 0. Calhouit, 
Washinffton, D. C. 



DUFF GRmr TO AmaRiX nUFCSBI. 

Hotel db Hollands, 
Bui ni la Paiz, 4 Jfezrs, 1843. 

MovsnEUB LI MnnsTRE : During the 
last summer, in a conversation with 
Mr. Barcourt at Washington, I made 
some suggestions which he requested 
me to communicate to his government 
through General Cass, who advises me 
to address them to you. 

I am ttie proprietor of extensive 
mines in the United States, from which, 
owing to the price, it can be delivered 
aty and the superior quality of the 
coal, the supplies of fuel for steam- 
ships crossing the Atlantic should be 
furnished, and, indeed, I am not with- 
out hopes, that arrangements may be 
made advantageously with your gov- 
ernment to introduce this coal for con- 
sumption in France, and especially on 
your railroads. 

I submit these remarks, that what I 
am about to say may not be consid- 
ered impertinent interference on the 
part of a stranger in questions rela- 
ting to the domestic affairs of France. 

The establishment of a line of steam- 
ships, necessarily connects itself with 
the proposition now pending before 
the Chamber of Deputies for the con- 
struction of a system of railroads, be- 
cause the success of a line of packets- 
will depend upon whether it will have 
such advantages as to command a 
fair proportion of the passengers and 
freight between Europe and Amer- 
ica. It is this which I propose to 
examine. 

Steam has produced a revolution in 
commerce. The effect and capabilities 
of railroads must be seen to be real- 
ized. 

Greater progress has been made in 
the United States, andtVv^ %^\!^Ks^\!Aa» 
j been more Aevdio^©^. \5awc^ ^«a. ^^ifc- 
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for referring to the Byetem in operation 
there. 

The apprehension that railroads were 
not suited to the transportation of 
merchandise has vanished before ex- 
perienoe, and so has the belief that 
thoy are suited only to short distances. 
It is found that long rontes pay the 
best dividends on the capital invested, 
because they are worked at less cost, 
and command more business. The 
only exception to this rule is, roads 
between large cities or to mines. 

Experience in the United States has 
demonstrated, that merchandise and 
passengers can afford to pay much 
higher prices for expeditious trans- 
portation on railroads, and that where 
railroads come in competition with 
water transportation, much the greater 
part of freight and passengers prefer 
the railroads, because they are found 
to be more punctual, as well as more 
expeditious. 

These facts have an important boar^ 
iJXg on the system whi<^ France is 
about to execute. 

If it were possible for France to 
turn the course of the great rivers of 
Russia, of Prussia^ of Germany, Hol- 
land, and Belgium, and to compel their 
mingled waters to pass through Paris 
to Brest, what would bo its influence 
on the commerce and the political re- 
lations of the continent 7 The concep- 
tion is so vasty that the mind la lost in 
conl^B^plating its results. 

France cannot turn tho course of 
these great rivers ; but by creating 
railroads, which will pay a ftiir divi- 
dend on the capital invested, and would 
be preferred as a medium of transpor- 
tation, she will do more than if she 
could accomplish it 

The railroads of France must com- 
potq with tb0 navigation of the British 
c^AOu^ the Nixtihem, German, and \L\\\o. 



Baltio seas, and the rivers' of Russia^ 
Pmssia, Germany, Hollfnid, and- Bet 
ginm. One important duty of your 
railroads will be to fhmirii freight sad 
passenger fcnr yonr steamships acnd' 
packets, and the flrst inquiry ia, has 
France a seaport which has advantager 
over the ports of England ? Most of 
the passengers and much of the met- 
chandise passing between the north of 
Europe and America, go by way of 
Liverpool. Can France induce them 
to prefer her steamships and packets 
to those of EnglandT 

Such is the importance of time that a 
proposition to censtruct a railroad from 
Dublin to the southwt^st point of &^ 
land, as the starting point of the steam- 
ers for America, has been seriously 
agitated in England. This route would 
have to encounter the dangerer and de' 
lays of crossing the Iririi channel ;: 
whereas, if we look upon the map of 
Europe, we shall see that that part of 
the continent which projects farthest 
westward on the route to America 19 
Brest. We here find a capacious and 
fortified harbor, capable of protecting* 
any fieet. It is easy of access and 
egress, and in time of war would com^ 
mand the British channel. If we place 
the map before us and draw a straight 
line from Brest to Vienna, it will pass 
nearly through Paeris and Strasbourg. 
If we draw a line from Paris to Mos- 
cow it will pass near Frankfort, Dres- 
den, and Warsaw. I am told that 
railroads have already been projected, 
and either completed, or are now in 
the progress of execution from Baab 
and Brun, by way of Vienna to Augs- 
burg, and also from Bamburg and 
Nurcmburg to Augsburg ; also, from 
Frankfurth and Stettin on tho Oder, 
by way of Berlin, Halle, Cassell, Dus- 
se\doT?, Mx, lA?i^, ^xA^Tosi^^la^ to 
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When we take into consideration the 
dangenr, Adldiltteff/afid deldya of f£e 
navigation of the British channel, and 
eontrsst them with the ptmctnalitj 
and despatch of a railroad from Brest 
to Yiemia, or from Brest to Moseow, 
we cannot doubt that all the travel 
from the north of Europe to America, 
and nioilt of the merchandise, would 
prefer the railroad, wbi A Would bring 
Paris as near to New Torfc as Li^eir- 
pool now is. 

A passenger GomiBg from Ne^ Tori: 
to Brussels would save one day, and 
the expense, delays, and inconvenience 



of passing through Si^glaijudand ciess- 
ing the channel. I'br' otter peints on 
the continent tne saving would be 
greater. A merchant wishing to send 
merchandise U> America, would avoid 
the delays a&d risks of ihe channel, 
and would consequently prefer the 
^railroad. In confirmation of this, we 
give flie foUowiAg gtatementa and 
taU^ relatito to taftfoibds fn the 
iTnited Staites and England. 

At the beginning of 1841, the num- 
ber of mfl^s of railroads, constructed 
in the United State? and England, 
were : 



((In England, completed lines 1,100 

•( In progress 1.000—2,100 niiles. 

"In the United Sttftes, comp!«ee £(,332 

In ^ogress I,707--^,099 
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* • In England the capital invested wa ^ $288»000/)00, 

and iba average per mile $100,000, pijlndpally of double 

track. 
« In the United States the capital invested t^as 98,000,000, 

and the average cost per x:dle $18,000 jn'Tigle tradk, graded 

for two." 



The following dbows ibo dividend and value of stocks on. 
roads : 



of 



Camden and Ambo J 6 to 7 ^.ci dividend per annum. 

Baltimore aa4 Okie 

. Boston and Worcester. ,#..........; ^ .•. 9 <* 

Boston and Prdvidetnce 7 

Georgia Oenti;^ 8 

Schenectady and Utica 12 

Ghamplain and St Lawzenoe 10 

Baltimore and Fliiladelphia 6 

BattfioKne and WashingloiL 7 

Charleston and Angosta 7 

Boston and LoweU « 8 

Mciiswk and Hudson •« « . 6 

Mine HSU (Coal) 11 

Utica and Syracuse 9 

The following is a statement of ite rtiue of eomd of the railMid stodnv fii 
Great BriCain : 

Stockton and Dhrlingfott (Ddol mine) fdt ...... £tl^ ibf'^lwpaidL 

Grand Junction 215 « 100 

liverpool m^ Atonchester 175 ** 100 

London and Biiixuiighan 179 ** 100 

GreatWeslefri 92 " 100 

York and ICdIand 67 •* 67 

North Union %*i " 1^ 

London and Southampton, ^ ^* ^ 
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The fonowing tables show the operation of seyeial railroada in different 
parts of the United States in 1839 : 



Bathoadi. 


1 


Oron Re- 
Mlpliper 

Annnm. 


Expenie 

per 
Annum. 


througn 
per 


of Expenae 
onwoM 
BMelpU. 


Dirldflndt in 


Sohenecta^ and XJiiea. . . 

XJHok and ftyrawMW 

Mohawk and Hudson. .... 
Camden and Amboj 


78 
58 
16 
92 


$400,700 
951,200 
150,500 
685,300 


$113,700 

69,800 

68.000 

258,000 


130,000 
122,000 
188,000 
183»000 


28 
27i 

m 

$9 


11 par osnl 
11 

7 

7 




$1,487,700 


$509,000 




At. 84)1 
pereent 





The above table shows the Northern roads %re used for passengers almost 
exclusively. 



EASOEBH B0AD8.— About niur or isb RaoBim mso loa 



BnllRMuIi. 


llUei. 


GroM Be- 
Mlpti. 


Expense 
Anniim. 


FerOMt 
onOroM 

Beooipte. 


JUvUlends. 

• 


Boston and IjowelL 


26 
41 

26 
UK 

• 


$241,200 
312,900 
231,800 

68,000 
125,600 

55,000 


$92,100 
93,600 

126,400 
40,700 
53,200 
29,900 


38 
30 

^^ 
72 

42>i 

54 


8 percent 
8 *• 
6 " 
6 •« 


Boston snd ProTidenoe 

Boston and Worcester. 


Eastern BaOroad 

Kasfaan and liowell 


r^ :: 






• 


• • • • 


$1,024,500 


$435,900 


AT.42W 
peroeni 


. 



SOUTHERN BOADB^— BncKgn xazht ibom FUmbt, 



BailroAds. 


MOcs. 


Groes Be< 

eeipts. 


EKpense 
por 

Annum. 


Per Ceal 
OB Oroai 

Bflooiple. 


niTiteida. 


Baltimore and Washiogton. . .. 


40 

88 

110 

93 


$202,700 
438,000 
113,800 
184,600 
490,500 


$85,200 

280,200 

34,400 

70,300 

ICilOO 


42 
65 
30 
38 
33)i 


7 paroeni 

8 ** 


Georgia Central 


Georgia Bailroad 


9 " 




7 *• 




• • . • 


$1,424,600 


$634,200 


At. 44J^ 
peroani 
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The following table Aoxfn fhe incroase of busineifl on some of these roede : 



Boston and LoweU— net nrenne, 1888. .... $89,800 

•« 1889 14^100 



$59,800 JDonrnt in 3 fmnu 



Boikin and WoroeBtor— gross revenue, 183C. . . $119^100 

1839... 281,800 



<( 



$119, too incwMe In i 



Baltimore ftod Oloo— groas rerenveb 1833 $198,700 

1840 483,900 

$287,200 inowMe in 7 

GamdanandAmboy^-oet levenne^ 1833 $181,000 

1839 427,000 

$646,000 increase in $ irears. 



Liverpool and Manohester^— net reveniie, 1832, $303,000 

1839. 656,000 



(( 



$253,000 increase in 7 yeass. 



OohunbieandPliilwWIphia netiefeape, 1835. $229,351 

1840, 449,267 



«4 



$219,916 incveaae in 5 yean. 



A Brussels paper gives an abstract 
of the report of the minister of public 
works, from which it appears that the 
receipts on the Belgian railroads, from 
the year 1835 to 1840 inclusiye, ex- 
ceed the expenditures, and show that 
the increase was progressiTe, as fol» 
lows : 

Datfli man, c 

1835 100,224 77 

1£36 393,99718 

1837. 226,994 1$ 

1838 342,777 00 

1839 1,165,414 76 

1840 *388,053 6$ 

Total .4,567,461 49 

The following extracts have an im- 
portant bearing on the systeni in 
France, because they demonstrate the 
value of railroads for the transporta- 
tion ofmercbandise : 



'^ On the Central Bailroad--Georgia. 

^The opinion has geneoEallj preniled 
that a road to be profitable must have a 
large amount of travel, and that the oi4y 
source of profit is the transportation of pas- 
sengers, and that, as a general ride, the 
freight of heavy commodities yields little 
or no profit Hie experience so ftr, on our 
road, demonstrates, in the most satisfiMftofy 
UManer, tiie Brrcr of tkis opinion* Oar 
£re%^ting busineas is more than doMi Ibat 
of passengera and the mai],and this has 
bmid<me under the disadvantage of havjwv 
bn^ one train for both purposes, and^ cense* 
quently, keeplog up a «j>^ altogelher too 
great for the most advantageous tQansporta- 
tiion of freight 

**• I have no doubt that freight trains, wKh 
fuU loads, and a velocity not exceeding ten • 
miles per hour, would yield as much profit 
per trip as paaaen^^x Xmoa ssuxfo^^i&cs 
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merchantB wiU find it to their advantage to 
alifndfim aUogelher 4ha ftaanbofli bosioeia 
on the Oconee and Ocmnlgee rivers.*' 
(Signed) << L. 0. Rktitouw; 

'' CHvU Engineer.*' 

'^ On Ihe Georgia Hdlroad. 
^ I can now state, with confidence, that 
wherever the transportation is of a mixed 



general |aiariih^Ti4i»»t And pufsengers, and 
snfficientLy large to jostifj Hm ssBS fau ction 
of a good raUwaj, that railways wiU be 
found to be, not only the most expeditions, 
bnt the c^Mipesf artificial means of convey- 
ance at present known." 



''It should be taken into consideration 
that«M down fttigM if p^PWfffj cotton, 
bulky and expensive to handle, yet we find 
it leaves tl^e rivers and seeks tiie ndlway. 
Facts of this kind are worth more than 
theory." 

(Sigpied) ** J. Edqab Thompsok, 



character, such as agricultand products,* The following, it is believed, will 



give the business load of a single loco- 
motive of eleven tons weight at an 
average t^peei of ten mfles per hour 
over roads of different grades, and the 
relative expense : 



•'Level, 83 ears, 3 tons eaeb, nel freigfalB50toBS,ataooslofK8aLperioii,p«rSOimile8. 
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Late experiments in tbe United 
States sbow, that a single locomotive 
of eleven tons weight, on a level road, 
travelling at the rate of ten milefi per 
hour, is equal to a load oi five hun- 
dred tons gfoss, or three hundred tons 
net, and that a ten-ton engine is 
equal to a load of two hundred and 
thirty tons gross, or one hundred and 
iflj4wo tons net, over a grade of nine- 
teen feet to the mile, travelling at the 
g^me ral;^. 

Xhe table ^^ve^ fibove states the 
cost of txan3portation after the ro^ is 
ma4e. : It does not take into the account 
tbe interest of the capital invested ki 
the road, or the expense of keeping it 
in repair. The cost of oonstructioii it 
will be seen has been mudi less in the 
United States than in England. The 
following extract firom the last report 
of the Baltimore and Ohio inroad 
sboFS tbe cost of keeping that road in 
repair for OAe year : 



'' The repairs of the nineteen miles of the 
heavy H rails, not haying as yet required 
any new material, hare cost $180 per mile j 
whHs £or the niaetyi^Y^ mills of ^< plate 
rail, the cost for material is ^25 46, and 
for labor and superintendence $399 per 
mile." 

If constructed on piles^ as tho New 
York an4 Brie Railway, and the Dtica 
and Syr£^use roads are^ ib» c^ of 
repairs, as well as of oonstrnctioni 
will b^ less. 

Th^ some idea may he formed of 
what railroads m^y do, w^ giye A 
statement of the operations of tha 
Utica and Schenectady Bailroadsu It 
is a groat thctfoughfaro, but although it 
is the most successful road Ux the 
United States, it has to labor under 
many disadvantages. The stMiOi&ent 
shows its business for the first four 
and a half years: We have seen that 
Ihe business on railroads increases 
from year to year. 
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**LeDgCh. ...^..^..^^....^.^-.^ 76 jBoiltf mgUiiMk. 

'^ fc : 80 *^ double tacaok, midway. 

** .....^ ^.«. 1 ** tnmonfei. 

100 miles graded for two tracks. 

«'€apitol, $9,-000.000, psid in tlOO alMMS $1,500,000 

Bight of wi^vpaid from diyidendi $$$9400 

PtunhaM oflUhMrtc tenipike, AfidaacU -68,500 

fiqndrifts ,. 17,000 

403,000 

$1,90^000 
"Total cost, eqnaJ fer road to $1^500 pMPUfle ; ddht of waj, eto., 
$5,00$, togellMr $$3,600. 
It haA bf en mopassiion fiovr^aaiafivia months np to the let JannaijTt 
1841, daring which time it has received from passengers, mail, 

•to., elo. $1,018,500 

Tho total ai^pnaeslarlbOMiaApaiiod ftv«mfepar«ui«Bi$8>|(per 
cent, weye 552,600 

IM^an^Qg 50 piv««Bt. lor &)wr and a lialf jeiafB en $1,800,000 

capital ^. .• $H066,6flO" 



This road is restricfted from carry- 
ing freight, beeatiBC it comeB in com- 
petition with the canal. 

The following is given as the cost 
of travel on some of the roads, being 

those on which travel is cheapest : 

« 

« Utica and Syracuse, 53 miles, 122,000 
passengers carried for $69,400j or 57 cents 
each. 

^ Mohawk and Hndson, 16 ndles, 188,000 
pasnngers carried for 968,100, or 37 cemfai 
each. 

^ Utica aodSdmiectadgr, 78mile8, ld5,000 
pasHsngers earnied lor §87^400^ or 07 oaati 

^ These •charges include all e^cpenses of 
repairs to road, etc." 

l%ere are no pecq>]0 in the world, 
moie practice in the a|){)licat«<m of 
labor than those of MaasachnaettB, 
They have just now completed a rail* 
load from Boston to Albany cm th^ 
Hudson river in the state of New 
Tcrk. That some idea maybe formed 
of wliat railroads are doing in tbe 
Fnited States, I insert anestract from 
an American paper just received. Hie 
distance from Rochester to Albany is 
two hundred and nineteen miles, tbe 
dMBtanoe from Aibanj to Boston ia 



two hundred miles, from Albanj to 
New Bedford two hnndred and fifty- 
five miles J making a continuous route 
from Bocfaester to Boston of fonr hun- 
dred and nineteen mQes. 

Extract from the Baltimore Ameri- 
can, Jaainary 4^ IMS : 

"* Boston and Albany. — The incident 
which we mentioned a few days ago, that 
sp er m candles, made in New Bedford on 
tibe xaoming of the SfTth ult, were bnnyng 
in Albany on the evening of that day, bav* 
ingi in tbe Inteiim, been conveyed 25$ 
miles over tbe railroadi etnnecting the two 
places, has been aaawered hj another, of a 
similar character, in Western New York. 
Gentlemen^who left Rochester on Monday, 
hrooght with them to the festival at 
Albany, that evenii^, a barrel of floor, 
groand on Monday from wheat taken from 
tiie AmSj and thraahed, that morning. 
The barral wis alse made from Btates, 
taken from a tree, which was growing in 
the fiireat, near llecheater, on Monday 
morning. The flour was oonyeyed to Bos* 
ton in the train which carried the guests 
to that dty on TTednesday, and was used 
at the dinner which was giren in Boston on 
'Thursday. 

1 Seward tetA «. \^tW,^^?f»Mtoii \tL^:V^V«i 
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the then goyemor of New York, to the 
authorities of MasBftchnaetta, proposing to 
establish a monthly mail between Boston 
and Albany" 

Flour is transported on this road 
from Albany to Boston for twenty-five 
cents per barrel of 212 pounds, or 100 
kilogrammes. 

The people of Massachusetts, in a 
publication on the subject of railroads, 
say: 

'^ A railroad, by economy of time, saves 
three quarters of the labor and expense of 
transporting burdens and persons. At a 
low estimate for MasBachusettSy thia ex- 
pense is oalcnlated at $16,000,000, of which 
^12,000,000 per annum could be sayed." 

The state hds, therefore, advanced 
its credit to borrow the money for the 
construction of the principal railways, 
the purpose being to create a sinking 
fund to pay the cost, when the rates of 
faro will be reduced, so as to collect 
no more than is sufficient to pay ex- 
penses, and keep the road in repair. 
I have not the material to make an 
estimate of the cost of travel and 
transportation in France ; but, if the 
saving is so gpreat in Massachusetts, 
with a population of 93T,699, what 
must it be in France, with a popula- 
tion of thirty-four millions ? 

The capacity of railroads are not 
limited to the transportation of mer- 
chandise, or of passengers. Their 
bearing on the military and political 
relations of France, are equally im- 
portant as upon its commerce ; and 
It is characteristic of railroads, that 
while thoy constitute the most efficient 
means of defence against invasion in 
time of war, or of rebellion, they fur- 
nish a profitable investment of capital, 
and contribute to increase the wealth 
and productive energies of the country 
ia time of peace. 
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But the value of the system to 
France, whether it be considered in a 
military, political or commercial view, 
depends upon whether it conforms to 
the exterior, as well as the interior, 
relations of France. If it be limited 
to the interior, the& all that is required 
is to determine how the several sec- 
tions can best be united to Paris as a 
common centre ; and the interests of 
each district should be carefully and 
impartially considered. But, if it con- 
forms to the exterior, as well as the 
interior relations of France, then that 
system which is best calculated to 
secure to France all the advantages 
of her position under the application 
of steam, should bo adopted. C«i the 
system conform to the exterior relsr 
tions of France without prejudice to 
the interior ? And can a system be 
adopted under the influence of local, 
sectional interests, whidi will sacrifioe 
all the natural and political advan- 
tages of France, as it relates to her 
exterior policy ? 

As a stranger, looking on the map 
of Europe, it would seem that there 
could be no difference of opinion as to 
a proper location of the main stem, or 
stems. But experience in the United 
States proves that private interests 
often so far misleads the judgment as 
to defeat its own ends. 

The characteristic of Frenchmen is 
a jealousy (I will not call it enmity) 
of England. And yet, Frenchmen oro 
not envious, or jealous, or malignant. 
Why are they jealous of England ? Is 
it not because England thrusts herself 
into the affairs of the continent, and is 
constantly fomenting jealousies of 
France f Why is England able to do 
this f Is it not because, so far as 11 
relates to the northern powers, aha 
oommanda \)to '^xx^sdci c^uKonftV, and 
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\ifS tfarongh itf Is It not obvioM, 
lerefore, that the most effic^iant ooun- 
erchcck to Ae Bnropeaa policy of 
SilflAiid IB for France to fornish to all 
Snropean nations s \M^ie/t, a safer, 
ittd moM tepeditkms ineAiim of travel 
md of eommeroii than the British chan- 
nel? If this question bo answered in 
the a£Srmatiye, then the question is, 
»n this be done ? It can only be done 
}y a railroad. The next inquiry is 
lAere should the western terminus of 
that road be f If at Havre, it is in 
the British channel, and subject to the 
risks, dangers, and delays of that 
channel, and if it were equally safe, it 
mil not be nearer to America than 
Liverpool. If, at Nantes, it will be 
subject to the delays and dangers of 
the Bay of Biscay, and yet no nearer 
to America. But if at Brest, it could 
be connected with Havre and Nantes, 
Orleans, Lyons, and even with Bor- 
leaux and Marseilles, as well as with 
Paris, Strasburg and Lille, by depen- 
ient lines. 

Brest is one day nearer to New York 
iian Liverpool. It is easy of access. 
[t is the " land's-cnd," and commands 
^e commerce of England, as the Brit- 
sh channel commands that of the 
iwrth of Europe, It would, therefore, 
eem that Brest should be the western 
Brminus, because no other terminus 
rill contribute so much to render the 
Torth of Europe independent of Eng* 
md. 

When France can do this, their 
atnral relation to France will induce 
le continental powers to prefer the 
Qiance of France to an alliance with 
logland« 

Theso roads (the main stems at 
jast) should belong to the govern- 
lent which could indemnify itself by 
moderate charge for transport, and 
old allow a free transit to all mer- 



ditndifle. And if aemi'amiual fairs 
were estaMished, at which the manu- 
factures aad woiinr df art of the dvil* 
teed world coaM be ezkibited, ind 
maavfkctiiites and merchandise sold hf 
pattern cards er samples, the eflteot 
would be to make Plains the commercial 
emporium, and Brest the greatest sea^ 
port town of Europe. It would enable 
J'rance greatly to increase her ton- 
nage, and by concentrating their com- 
merce at Brest, would induce the 
northern powers of Europe to sympa- 
thize with France in case of war with 
England. 

If its position indicates Brest as the 
natural depot for the commerce of the 
European continent in time of peace, 
and for the navies of France and 
America, in case of a war with Eng- 
land, it is an indispensable part of the 
system, that it should be connected 
with the principal towns of France by 
railroads. This would not only create 
a large local population to supply any 
immediate resistance ; but would enar 
ble the government to concentrate a 
force to repel any invasion. The route 
from Paris to Brest would pass near 
many other towns, which could, at 
small expense, connect themselves with 
the main stem. 

Permit me again to repeat, as an 
apology for this letter, that believing 
a line of steam packets to ply be- 
tween Brest and the United States, is 
an essential feature of the railroad 
system of France, and believing that 
the construction of a road from Brest 
to Paris, and thence connecting with 
and intercepting the routes now in 
progress in Austria, Prussia, Holland, 
and Belgium, to be indispensable to 
its success, I have ventured to submit 
these remarks, hoping th^it tk<% Ysi'^\\r 
ance of tlie B\)b^^c»\. oi -^Xj^Osi^^i Nx^"sa5C> 
I and ttie ob^ioxia xAaXK^Ti ^VvO^^^-^ 
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TfK wwruffUB m&Asv. 



))6«ur to my own private wtereBt«« will 
iionfititttte an apology ibr trespaamg 
40 much on joar TafaiaUe iim9» 

I will be fraatlj dUifged, if you 'wiU 
iyf ona xae wbeiber y^nr goFenmumt 
4o0fee a eup^j of coal, imd if ao, the 
prioe they are ^wiUiiig to gvre, tfae 



tine and plaoe 4f ^Ntfveiyf tod flp 
Quaatily wa]»te<L 

Sorv CbiiK 
MoBiie^ l'AM«R4i[. XhmniE, 

4$ to JUbriM^ ^fo^ io, 
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HNiJICIAL. 



THE value of mwejt as eompared 
*- witb the v^fio of other qom- 
Aodities, depefids vpcm the quanta 
y, as compared 9nth the uses to 
fhich it is applied. Thns Jacobs tells 
IB that in Wilkins' leger (Saxon), as 
[«oted by Doctor Henry, wo have the 
irices of various articles in England^ 
a the reign of fithelred, about the 
Biff 997, which the learned doctor hap 
•timaied wkh gpreat correctness in 
he money of the present time — ^giv- 
Og the price of a man or slave at 
bS 6«. M. ; of a horse, £1 159. 2d. ; 
f a mare or colt, £1 89. 5(f. ; of an 
MB or mule, 149. Id. ; of an ox, *l8. |d; 
if a cow, ($9. 2<f. ; of a swine, I9. 10|«?.; 
f a sheep, I9. 2d. ; of a goat 4^^. 
Ve are told npon the same authority, 
^t at the end of the tenth century a 

hkeohfi efitimates fliat i|i U92. before the dlloovMy oi 
Ainexiea, tiie sum vhich fbnned the nto6Sfi of money 
eqanrant in ^orope mm $179,000,000 

lie increased product in 112 years ^ $Q0,OQ0,OQ0 

Maldng $960,000,000 

iedact export to Asia and applied to other uses ?10,OQO,000 



bushel of whe$t wap 99!^ In Alsace^ 
in S^^ooy, for a p«uiy farthing, and 
that two hundred and $i^ ye$rs later 
the saioe loeaiHtte of whaat. sold for 
three and a quarter pence. Jacobs tells 
us that the 

WAGES OF ULBOR, 

And the rates flowed for subsistence 
of persons mq-y both be usefully em- 
ployed to estimate the value of thp 
precious xnetals. In 135), vjorkmer^ 
took their vages in wheat at sis- 
teen pence per bushel ; and weeder^ 
and haymakers were paid at the rate 
of two and a half pence per day ; 
reapers, four to six pence per day ; 
masons and tilh»*s fux and a half pence 
per day, and othe^ laborers one penny 
fi^rthing per day 1 



Leaving $660,000,000 

[educt for Joss - 

Leaving. 



h^^hE^sUm glgpOOgOOQ 



todnce of mines in one handled years. ,, , . , $1,687,500,000 

Mil to India and CWna 166,<teg,000 

Leaves |,fiSl,3M,000 

Kednct for siuns jotherwise niied .....,....>.,..,. 901,250,000 



$i35,000,OOQ 



Leaves $1,220,000,000 

Moot for loM bj ¥Bar 170,000,009 

^^ — p~, — $>,a5a,ooo,ooo 

Leaving in Europe in 1699 $1,485,000,090 

■eobe farther tatimates the coin in 1609, at ^ 1.900,000,000 

ifdoeting lor •lh^M[|^ and loss in twsnl^ ymn $0,476^100 

Leaves , , $1,809,52S,90» 

'0 this l^e ^8 the product of twenty years , 518,680,00Q 

MaWng $2,328,203,900 

^#diict the 01IW ieiit to Am ant ussd olfcerwife 761*261,109 

Leaving ia Iknope m 1$20, bai , ~V^^^^^ 
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FINANCIAL. 



It will be seen that the sum of the 
coin in 1829 was $761,261,100 less 
than in 1809, owing to the revolution- 
ary condition of Spanish America. 



There was, consequently, a corr» 
spending appreciation of the predou 
metals and of fixed incomes. 



THE DIBCOTEBT OF GOLD IS GALIFOBMLk, AUSTRALIA, AND SmEBIA, 

As estimated by Chevalier, increased the annnal supply of gold at the 

rate of 1175,000,000 per azmnm, giving in ten years $l,75O,(X)O;000 

He estimated in 1857 that there wonld be nsed for cur- 
rency, in states then short of sold $250,000^000 

To meet increase of population and commerce 164,000,000 

Far increased enrxency of the woiid 164,000,000 

For wear and tear dnnng ten years 24,500,000 

For hoarding and losses in ten years 105,000,000 

For use of jewelers and marnifturtnrers 346,000,000 



Giving an aggregate increase in ten years of 



Leaving to act on prices. 



$892,500,000 
$857,600^ 



He argues that the effect of this inr 
crease of specie will diminish the valoo 
of fixed incomes, and adds : " Capital 
invested in public securities, railway 
bonds, bank shares, and similar estab- 
lishments, will diminish by a self-act- 
ing process, and waste away, so to 
speak, by a species of consumption." 

MR. PEABODT. 

I was sitting in Mr. Peabody's ofiBce 
in London,^ in 1842, when one of his 
clerks brought in a large bundle of 
Illinois bonds. Mr. Peabody asked, 
"What have you done with them?" 
The clerk replied, " I have sold them." 
Said Mr. Peabody, "What did you get 
for them ?" The derk replied, " Seven- 
teen." "There,'' said Peabody, "I 
gave eighty for those bonds, and you 
see I am compelled to sell them for 
seventeen. Bepadiation has ruined 
us — ^we can never get along in the 
United States until we have an estab- 
lished church and privileged orders." 
Said I, " It is strange that you should 
speak to me in this manner. If I did 
not know that you are a rich man, if 
ajaj^ one, having a tranliaction with 
jvu, were to consult me, I would say, 
' Jkte care of Peabody he is about tf 



[ 






1 

faiL'" "Why would you say that? 
said he. I replied, "Tou know tfait 
these bonds will be paid, every dollar 
of them. Tou tell me that you ga^ 
eighty for them, and yet you now say 
that you are compelled to sell them for 
seventeen. You must be hard pressed 
for money." " Oh," said he, " I cia 
buy on the other side of the water at 
fifteen.^ 

Thus it will be seen, that even Mr. 
Peabody, who now is enabled to make 
such donations to the poor of London, 
as to command a letter of thanks from 
the Queen of England, was, in 184^ 

DEPHECIAnKG THE CREDIT OF THE UmiED 

STATES, 

Because he was enabled to make 
a profit of two dollars, and the ex- 
change on fifteen invested on state 
bonds, whereas if they had been at 
par he could have realized no more 
than the exchange. I reasoned upon 
this fact, and I saw that Mr. Pea- 
body was but part of a system which 
had been organised in London with 
branches in the United States, which, 
if permitted to prevail, would impov- 

^ "wa-^ge^LXyj \)aa'^«t^ xK^^^'i 
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ghtB and interoBts of the Southern 
Ated, was a struggle for power, an 
Bbrt|bj a combination of political as- 
pirants, seeking oflSce, as a means of 
xq[K>8ing illegal and unconstitutional 
>nrdens upon the people, that they 
night enridi themselres and their de- 
pendent associates by jobs, contractSy 
ftnd speculations, and from that day 
QXLtil this I have devoted my talents, 
my energies, my resources, and my 
influence, to counteract their measures 
and policy. 

I had been furnished by the State 
Department with an abstract of the 
census of 1840, which enabled me to 
pablish a series of letters, giving sta- 
tutics, showing the resources of the 
Beveral states, the distribution of capi- 
tal and labor, the unity of interests, 
ind the assurance of increased pros- 
)erity, demonstrating the value of 
»iir commerce, appealing to the man- 
tfacturing and commercial interests, 
Qustrating the advantages of an 
arly 

BSSTORATIOK OF AUEBIGAN CREDIT. 

Mr. Chapman, of the firm of Over- 
od, Ouemey A Ca, called upon me 
nd said that he had read my letters 
dth much interest — ^that their house 
rere largely interested in the Ameri- 
an trade, and anxious to revive 
Lindrican credit — that they had been 
equested to contribute to a fund to be 
ised in the United States in aid of 
he election of members of Congress, 
fledged to assume the states' debts, 
Ad asked my advice as to their doing 
10. I replied that Congress fhad no 
xywer to assume the state debts, and ad- 
rised that the creditors should unite and 
estore the credit of the states of HH- 
u»s and Indiana, by advancing the 
mkbftofbmb the 



JUJSOJB AMD INDIANA STATE OANAUI AND 

nAnjtoADS. 

AssTuring him that the land fund 
was an ample security, indepen- 
dently of the canals. Hey acted 
on my advice, the canals were fin- 
ished, and, in a few years, Illinois 
state bonds, which Mr. Peabody and 
his associates had purchased at fifteen 
cents on the dollar, were worth more 
than one himdred ; and a glance at a 
railroad map of the Northwestern 
states will show what the use of credit 
has done towards the development of 
that section. 

Aware that the same combination 
who had made war upon American 
credit, on seeing tiiat the effect of ihe 
increased quantity of gold would be to 
diminish the relative value of the bond- 
ed debt of our railway companies, would 
endeavor to convert that debt into 
shares, I endeavored, by a series of 
letters addressed to persons interested 
in railroads, and especially to the gov- 
ernor of Virginia, to the Postmaster- 
Gteneral of the United States, and to 
the Congress, to demonstrate the ne- 
cessity of enabling the railway com- 
panies to pay their bonded debt by 
modifying their contracts for mail ser- 
vice, capitalizing the payment by an 
issue of five per cent, government 
bonds, the interest upon which, at six 
per cent., would be equal to the sums 
paid under existing contracts. My 
purpose was to enable the railway 
companies to pay their bonded debt 
by substituting the government bonds 
{or their own ; and, by the change of 
system, the saving of one per cent, 
per annum would create a sinking fund 
which would pay the debt and ulti- 
mately give to tiiie United States the 
use of the xaiixoada i£Qii& ^ Oc^ast^ Vsc. 
mail aeTYice. 
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FIlrANOI&Ii. 



I forbear, tot the prese&t, the ex- 
planation of the manner and of the 
names and the motives of the combi- 
nation which defeated this arrange- 
ment, contenting myself with giving 
the following letters and explanatk)n8 
of what was then done : 

DDFV GBXXir TO TEA POSTMASTEBKIEKXBAL. 



C9BCt7LAB TO THE VRXSIDSirrS OV SAltBOiD 



WAgBXXoToiXj Nov. b, 1851. 
Sib : My ciroulMr of the 15th August, 
proposing that a oonyention of persons in^ 
terested in raibpoads, and in the maniifiKv 
ture of iron, be held in this city on the 
first Monday in January next, for the pur- 
pose of consulting \i1th you snd the proper 
committees of Congress, and smnging, 
in concert with your departeient, the 
details of a plan for ci^italinng the pay- 
ments for oarryiog the mails,, has been 
favorably receivBdy and I am encoufaged 
to believe that many of the raihroad oom^i* 
panics will be represented; but it has 
been suggested that a preliminary meeting 
should be held on the first of December, 
and that the attendance would be greater 
if an assuranee can be given, that, if a plan 
can be suggested, alike advantageous to 
the government and the riilroad com- 
panies, yott wiU aid in maturing its details 
and roconunend its adoption by Congress. 
By permitting me to give that assurance 
you will greatly oblige 

Yours truly, Dupi' Gaexn. 
lion. A. V. Brown, 

Postmaster-GkneroL 

BEPLY. 

Washington, Nov. 0, 1851. 

Bear Sm : In reply to your note of the 
5th inst., I have the honor to state that I 
Will very cheerfully eensult with you and 
any othen in devising any plan, and raatoiv 
ing its details^ by which the railroad and 
iron interests of this country may be pro- 
moted, advantageously to the government 
and the people, and which may be thought 
calculated to prevent the recurrence of 
those dreadful pecuniary revulsions which 
have so often overtaken the country. 

With very great respect, 

Four obd't servt., 

Aaron V. Brown. 
i^en. Duff Green. 



WASHmofoN Crrr, Dec. 10, 1851. 
Sir : By the enclosed proceedhigi^ 
of a meeting held in this city on Ite 
M instant, it was made the dnty of 
the undersigned as a committee to 
correspond witii the several railroad 
companies in the United States, snd 
to report to an adjonmed meeting*, to 
be held in this city on the first Tues- 
day in Ifarch next, to consider a I 
proposition to petition Congress for 
a change in the law regnlating mail 
contracts, so as to enable the Post- 
office Department to deliver to rail- 
road companies XTnitcd States five per 
cent, coupon bonds, npon permanent 
contracts. for carrying the mail, to an 
amonnt the interest of which, at fi^ 
per cent., wonld be cqnal to the pay- 
ments to be made nnder existing laws ; 
and they therefore rcspectWly call 
the attention of your company to the 
Erabject, and inyite yonr co-operatien. 
They greatly prefer that you shodd 
send delegates to the adjourned meet- 
ing ; for the opinions expressed by a 
conyention of practical men, repiesedt- 
ing so much wealth, enterprise, a&i 
intelligence, will commiand, as they 
will deserve, the confidence and xe» 
spect of Gongrctos, and thus promote 
the adoption of enich ddtaiis as maybe 
agreed upon in convention ; but if H 
should not be convenient to send dele* 
gates, we would ask your company to 
submit, through us, your wishes and 
opinions upon the main proposition, 
and upon the details connected ther^ 
with. * 

It is well know& that many persons 
are opposed to internal improvements 
by the general gov^mment^HBome de- 
nying the power of Congress to make 
appTopT\?jA.\ona ^ot \)aaX Ocf^^cX -^ ^^^dmia 
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partial and anjnst legialatioii. It will 
he Been that the proposition nnder 
consideration is free firom these objeo- 
ttons. It asks no appropriation of 
money in aid of the constrnction of 
raflroa^Is. The contracts will be re- 
sCricted to the service which the sev- 
eral railroad oompanies are in condi- 
tion to execute when the payments 
asemade. 

It is tme that the proposed modifica- 
tbn d the laws regulating mail con- 
tMcts will give similar payments pro 
fjtta, as new roads are made and as old 
ones are extended, and will so far in- 
cwase the credit and resonices of 
railroad companies. The same effect, 
dihongh to a less extent^ results from 
esisting laws, and surely it cannot be 
uvged as a valid objection to the pro- 
posed change that it will aid in the ex- 
tenMon of the railroad system. Wc 
daim as a merit, that the proposed 
modification will aid in extending the 
sjnBtem by giving greater value to 
railroad investments. Under existing 
laws contracts are madeforfomr years, 
and the payments are continued^ if not 
increased, ad inftnUum. Under the 
pEoposed modification, the contracts 
will be made, giving the United States 
perpetual use of railroads ; and the 
rate of compensation is so rednced 
that at the end of thirty-three years 
the payments will cease, and the do- 
partment will forever thereafter have 
the use of such railroad fiiee of all 
chargo. 

It is objected that old routes may be 
superseded by new ones, and the prea* 
ent service so diminished as to render 
it ineiq)edient to make tho permanent 
contracts at the rates proposed. It 
has also been objected that railroads 
now in use may bo discontinued, and 
that fsmoh railroad compaoies cannot 
protect the department from loss. We 
jiBwer these objections by assuming 



that the contracts will be made by a 
board appomted for that purpose, and 
that no contracts will be given unless 
that board be fully satieffied that mail 
service adequate to the payments will 
be amply secured to the United States. 

We desire to obtain the views of 
your company upon these and all 
other matters of detail, and respect- 
fully ask of you to furnish us such 
statistics as will enable us to submit 
to the convention and to Congress^ 
a statement showing the comparative 
increase or diminution, as the case 
may be, of the mail service performed 
by your company — the past and prob- 
able future increase of the weight of 
mails carried over the route of your 
road. And in this connection we wish 
to learn what, in your opinion, will be 
the probable increased weight of the 
mails, if newspapers and periodicals 
are sent free of postage. 

Wo wish you to state what is the 
present current price of your shares, 
what rate of dividend does your com- 
pany now pay, and what dividend 
could you pay under a contract such 
as we propose. 

The committee venture to invite the 
coK)peration of the railroad conven- 
tion to be held in New Orleans on 
the first Monday of January, and that 
newspapers in the South and West 
will urge upon all those who are 
interested in railroads, or in the ox- 
tension of the system, a favorable 
consideration of the measure proposed, 
and the necessity of prompt and eC9r 
cient co-operati(HL 

In behalf of the committee. 

Duff Gbeeit, ChccirTnoTU 
pROCKznnrGtf of a msstiho hsld in 

nXCXHSUL, -VSBi. 

' at tho xe^xxest oi a^xieTi^^^ ^^^^ 
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oonsider a project for modifying tlie ejist- 
ing laws regulating the letting of mails 
to railroad coiporations — 

Gen. Morton, of Florida, was chosen 
{^resident, and Albert Smith, of Maine, 
secretary. 

The meeting was addressed by Gen. 
Green in explanation of his proposition; 
after which a desultory oonrersation was 
held by all the gentlemen present, and the 
following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved^ That a committee of five be 
appointed, with authority to correspond 
with the several railroad companies in the 
United States, upon the subject of an ap- 
plication to Congress for a change in the 
mode of compensation for transporting the 
mails on railroads, and to digest a plan, to 
be submitted to a meeting to be hereafter 
coorened by the said committee. 

Oen. Duff Green, Mr. Blunt, of Florida, 
Albert Smith, of Maine, Bobert H. Galla- 
her, and Col. Fontaine, of Virginia, were 
chosen said committee. 

Voted, that the meeting be adjourned. 
Albxrt Smith, Secretary. 

LdTEBS FROM DUFF QBEEN TO GOV. FLOTD, 

OF vntoiNU. 



Excellency Gov. Floyd, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Public WorkSj 
in Virginia: 

Deab Snt : Other engagements have 
prerented an earlier compliance with 
my promise to snbmit, in writing, an 
examination of the causes which pro- 
duce the periodical expansions and 
contractions of the currency, and of 
the combinations formed in England 
and the United States to depress the 
price of American prodnce-— especially 
of cotton. As the subject deeply in- 
terests the whole people of the United 
States, I avail myself of the press as 
the medium of communication. 

It is urged that commerce is a re- 
ciprocal exchange of the products of 
labor, and that, therefore, high duties 
on British manufactures necessarily 
diminJBb the value ot American prod- 



uce in the British market, for it is 
said that England cannot buy from us 
unless we buy firom her. 

It is also said that, inasmuch as the 
price must be controlled by the univer- 
sal law of supply and demand, the 
value of our cotton in the British 
market must depend on the quantity 
produced. 

I admit that commerce should be a 
reciprocal exchange of the products of 
labor, for then the law of supply and 
demand would regulate the price ; but 
our merchants, acting on the theory 
that England will buy from us as much 
as wo buy from England, are, from 
year to year, compelled to remit large 
sums in specie to make up for the de- 
preciation in the price of American 
produce, and this occurs so often, and 
operates so much to our injury, that it 
becomes our duty to ascertain why it 
is so, and whether it bo possible to 
prevent it — whether this is the legitr 
imate operation of commerce, or the 
effect of a powerful combination organ- 
ized for that purpose. 

Agents of British bankers are loca- 
ted in most of our seaports — ^not to bvf 
and pay for our cotton — ^but to make 
advances upon bills of lading for cot- 
ton sent to their houses in Liverpool, 
to be sold there on account of the 
American shipper. The fonds to make 
these advances are obtained by the 
sale of bills of exchange, which axe 
so drawn that before they become due 
tho cotton will have reached liver- 
pool, and if sold there for the sum adr 
vanced (which seldom, if ever, ex- 
ceeds seventy-five per cent, of the 
American price), the banker recerpes 
the fund to make the payment^ and 
gets his interest^ his profit on the eixr 
change, and his two-andrSrhalf per 
cent. oommiaaioB, witiboti nflTsariny 
I one dda— im MPMib Im^Hmw rn ia ^ 
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the Ammcsn producer advanoes ihe 
cotton and pooketa the lota — the Brit- 
ish banker advanoea hia credit and 
secures the profits. 

This is not aU — the deficiency must 
be paid in specie. Thna, if we assume 
that the value of the cotton crop is one 
hundred millions, and that American 
merchantSi relying on the sale of that 
crop in Liverpool, purchase one hun- 
dred millicHis. of dollars of British 
manufactures, it follows that if, from 
any cause, the cotton crop sells for 
ninety millions only, there will be a 
deficiency of ten millions to be paid in 
qpede ; and who does not know that 
the export of Bpede to pay that bal- 
ance will so act upon the money mar- 
ket as to reduce the value of all the 
other property of the country ? 

Now, let us see how this balance is 
produced, and how it afiects the inter- 
eats of these foreign bankers. Their 
ag^ts have drawn bills, payable in 
Liverpool, after the cotton has reached 
that market, for seventy-five per cent, 
only of the American price. Do we 
not see that, if the cotton be sold for 
ninety millions, these bills will be paid 
from the proceeds of the cotton sold ; 
that the bankers will realize their 
interest on the sum advanced, the 
profit on the exchange, and two«nd-a> 
half per cent, commission on the ninely 
millions of dollars, while the shipper 
has lost ten millions of dollars ? and 
do we not see that the importation of 
one hundred millions of merdiandise 
will have created a balance of t^i 
millions to be paid in specie 1 It is a 
wdl-known law that tiie value of the 
properly of a commercial country 
bears a relation to its currency of 
thirty to one ; tiie effect, therefore, of 
Ihia ex|Kurt of specie would be to ^ 
mlpiab tlie value of liie pn^rty of this 

c wmtry, not ten millions only^ but 

12 



thirty times ton, or three hundred mil- 
lions, were it not that the extraordi- 
nary demand thus created will cause 
the importation of specie, and that, 
therefore, the effect is limited to the 
derangement of commerce, the fluctu- 
ations in the currency, and the extra 
cost of importing specie. 

Now, these bankers deal in ex- 
change, and it is their business to 
make profits by these derangements. 
They desire to make London the centre 
of the financial world, and to compel 
all the world to pay tribute to them 
through their financial agency. They 
regulate the exchange of continental 
Europe chiefly through the dividend 
arising from the public funds, and 
their purpose is to regulate the ex- 
change between the United States and 
London through their control of the 
American staples, which they have 
obtained in the manner above ex- 
plained-*-not by ian advance of money 
— not by any use of capital — ^but by 
tiie use of their credit. It will thus be 
seen that ocMnmeroe, as now organized, 
enables the British bankw to d^reci- 
ate the price of American produce in 
the British market, and that he is 
interested in creating a balance to be 
paid by us in specie, because it gives 
greater vidue to bills of exchange, 
and because the British consumer ob- 
tains our cottcm at reduced prices, and 
is thus enabled to sell his goods to the 
British merchant at a lower rate. A 
brief review of the past will cast a 
flood of light ^1 the subject. In 182& 
the bank of England increased) itff 
discounts more than thirty-five mil- 
lions of dollars. The effect was to 
stimulate the circulation in England: 
and greatly increase the price^of cot- 
ton in the ^tish market. Gbngiresa; 
having refused to renesvrits charter, 
the bank of the Uvat»aA.«jUJu»i^s^R;^SiK^ 
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to the state of Penns jlyania, and thus 
became a state institution, which made 
it necessary to sell ont its branches 
located in other states. These were 
paid for in the notes of local banks. 
If the bank of the United States had 
required these notes to be paid in 
specie, it would have destroyed the 
greater part of the local banks, and 
greatly injured the bank of the United 
States. It was, therefore, wise in that 
bank to invest -these funds in state 
bonds and in advances made upon 
cotton and other American produce, 
sent to a commercial house in Liver- 
pool, created for that purpose, and 
having the confidence of the bank. 
The great fire in New York had de- 
stroyed a large amount of merchan- 
dise. To enable the New York mer- 
chants to meet their payments to Brit- 
ish manufacturers, the bank of the 
United States made large advances in 
bills upon England, relying upon the 
sale of American produce, and of Amer- 
ican securities in that market, to pro- 
vide the means of payment. 

The Barings, the Rothschilds, Hot- 
tinguer Sc Co., and Hope & Co., had 
been the agents of the bank of the 
United States. Failing to make a 
satisfactory arrangement with them, 
Mr. Jaudon was sent to London to pro- 
tect the credit of the bank. When he 
reached there. Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land sixes were selling at sixteen per 
cent, premium ; but a combination 
was immediately formed, which, aided 
byihe bank of England, so depreci- 
ated the price of American produce 
and of American securities, that Mr. 
Jaudon was unable to realize funds, 
by the -sale of cotton or of American 
securities, to pay the bills advanced 
to the New York merchants, and it 
wAB axmonnced, by one if not more of 
the mtep&Bted parties, that the bank 



would be dishonored. When driven 
to the last extremity, and at the last 
moment, Mr. Jaudon borrowed money, 
by a hypothecation of his state bonds, 
at a rate far below their value ; but 
as the bank of England had issued a 
notice that no bill drawn on accoont 
of American produce would be dis- 
counted, and^thc combination was sudi 
as to prevent the sale of his state 
bonds, Mr. Jaudon was unable to pay 
the money borrowed when it became 
due, and he could not renew the loan 
unless he paid an instalment of fifteen 
per cent. To enable him to do this, 
the bank of the United States was 
compelled to issue its post-notes, which 
were sold in the market at a depreda- 
tion of twenty per cent. Thia and 
other causes, growing out of the com- 
bination referred to, compelled a sus- 
pension of specie payments. Mr. 
Jaudon was yet unable to sell his 
state bonds, and could not renew the 
loan but upon the condition of a re- 
sumption of specie payment by the 
bank. All who are familiar witii fho 
proceedings of that day will remem- 
ber that certain brokers, whose rela- 
tion to this combination of foieign 
bankers cannot be doubted, canMf 
down upon the bank, and, by sbsorih 
ing all their specie, compelled anotter 
suspension. This was followed by i 
refusal to renew the loan, a sale rf the 
hypothecated bonds at nominal prices, 
and a demand for the balance doe, 
which was paid in other assets of the 
bank at such reduced rates, that a 
person interested in the operation told 
me in London, in the year 1842, that 
one of the parties who had thus oV 
tained the funds of the bank had, dio^ 
ing that year, realized near three ndll- 
ions of dollars by the Increased Tahe 
of the aecnffitias ftw tiloBii from tte 
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I have said that the failaro of the 
bank of the United States was caused 
by a combination of certain bankers, 
aided by the bank of England, and 
this was done by depreciating the 
price of American produce and of 
American credit in the European mar- 
ket. I am aware of the responsibility 
which I incur in making such a declar- 
ation, and that I must array additional 
facts to sustain it. I will be told by 
these bankers and their agents in this 
country that there could be no motive 
for such a combination. Let us see. 

When in London, in 1842, 1 had the 
following fact from the best authority: 
After tiie revulsion of 1819, the trade 
between the United States and Eng- 
land was carried on chiefly through 
the agency of three commercial houses 
in London. One of these, who had 
realized near three millions of capital, 
wrote to his correspondents in the 
United States and in Canada that ho 
would not accept bills drawn on ac- 
count of American produce, or for the 
purchase of British goods. This came 
to the knowledge of the bank of Eng^ 
land ; the governor called upon the 
writer, and urged him to countermand 
his letters, saying that the English 
wardiouses were filled with merchan- 
dise, and that the directors were ap- 
prehensive that his letters would 
greatly diminish the trade with Amer- 
ica, which it was their desire to in- 
crease. The writer replied that he 
feared a revulsion in the money mar- 
ket, and that he could not sustain him- 
self unless the bank would carry him 
through. To this the governor said 
that he was not authorized to give a 
pledge binding on the board of direct- 
ors, but added, " You know that the 
bank has always aided you, and, as 
governor, I pledge myself to do all 
that I can for you." Thus assured, 



he did countermand his letters, and 
when the bank issued its notice dis- 
crediting all bills drawn on account of 
American produce, he was under ac- 
ceptance for more than fifteen millions 
of dollars, and was ruined. Tea, 
more. An elder brother, who had re- 
tired with a much larger fortune, sacri- 
ficed much the greater part of it in 
the vain attempt to sustain him. 

This is not all. When a short time 
before that, the bank of England sent 
an agent to the United States, Mr. 
Biddle gave him a room in the bank 
in Philadelphia, and aided him in the 
transaction of business by all the 
facilities which the numerous agents 
and correspondents of the bank of the 
United States could give. Tet when 
Mr. Jaudon reached London, the bank 
of England refused the privilege of 
opening an account with them, and 
the reason of this will presently ap- 
pear. So much as to the bank. A 
word as to the bankers. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Jaudon took with 
him certain Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
sissippi bonds, which were hypothe- 
cated with certain bankers, and that 
after those states failed to pay the in- 
terest, it was paid by the bank of the 
United States. It will also be remem- 
bered that some time after the hypoth- 
ecation, those bankers made a trust, 
by which these bonds were transferred 
to certain widows and orphans, and 
persons of small income, who, relying 
on their reputation and character, had 
deposited large sums with them to be 
invested at discretion. It will also be 
remembered that, at the time of this 
distribution, certain newspaper para- 
graphs praised the generous liberality 
of these eminent bankers, who had 
thus permitted their customers to par- 
ticipate in the speculation ; and that 
no one — •no^'not c^cii ^^ ^^^^«iSi\»^fc 
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Americans who made merchandiad of 
the character and credit of their coiin- 
try — were so clamorous in denouncing 
the United States, or so profuse in 
sympathy for the poor widows and 
orphans; as these bankers and their 
agents. And ?^o can believe that 
they were not prerionsly notified that 
the bank of tiie United States wonld 
cease to pay the interest on the hypoth- 
ecated bonds, and that the trust was 
created, and the newspaper paragraphs 
written, to cover the transfer of these 
Indiana, Illinois, and Mississippi bonds 
to those ^pridows, oiphans, and confi- 
ding cnstokners, who had placed funds 
in their hands for investment ? And 
who cannot see that the subsequent 
denunciation of American dishonesty, 
and pretended sympathy for widows 
and orphans, was intended to conceal 
or mystify the agency by which the 
losses were transferred from these 
wealthy bankers to the widows and 
orphans in question f 

One other fact. I was in London in 
1843. A friend wlio wished to come 
to the United States, had one hundred 
and forty thousand dollars in American 
securities, upon which he wished to 
borrow three thousand dollars. I my- 
self took those securities to the prin- 
cipal man of business of tjie house 
which, as I before said^ had dur- 
ing that year realized near three mill- 
ions of dollars as a profit on the secu- 
rities whid^ ^bey had taken from the 
bank of tiie United States, and pro- 
posed that he ebould take «ny amount 



of the securities in question which he 
might require, and forward them to 
their agent* in New York, advancing 
thereon three thousand dollars, to bo 
refunded immediately on our reaching 
the United States. His reply was: 
'' If it were known upon 'change that 
we had advanced you one hundred 
dollars on any American security 
whatever, our house would immedi- 
ately be pat in Coventry.'' 

One otiier fact When the agent 
sent by President Tyler to London, to 
negotiate the loan of five millions of 
dollars, had been dissuaded from offer- 
ing the loan in that market by the 
Messrs. Baring & Go. and Mr. Peft- 
body, acting in concert, he went to 
Ireland and left the negotiation with 
me. I negotiated the loan, and the 
agent would have received the money 
(five hundred thousand dollMB in hand, 
and the rest in instalments as wanted) 
but for the interferenoe of persons 
connected with and interested in the 
combination in question. (I may, 
hereafter, make this the subject of a 
special letter, with some oth^ striking 
facts bearing on the issue in ques- 
tion.) 

Do these remarics ohalknge your 
belief^ because you cannot see an ade- 
quate motivo for sucb a combination f 
I now proceed to illustrate the motive 
and policy. Hie public debt of nine 
of the principal £ur(q)ean states, in 
1842, is given, as nearly as I coald 
then ascertain it^ ip, the following 
table: 
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THB POPTTLATION, PUBLIC DBBT, AND IBEA OF TBE EDROFKAN STATBBt 



atry. 


FopolaUon. 


bim.. 


1,230,000 


naxk.. 


2.097,400 


kod... 


2,820,000 


lOo • • • 


83,000,000 


OgaL.. 


8,400,000 


da ... 

IL . . . . 


13,600,000 
51,100.000 
11,903,000 




26,861.000 



Area in Acres. 



8,044,166 1 
8,247,680 
8,889.600 1 

129,840,000 

22,080,000 

67,942,000 

1,306,757,700 

112,947,200 

74,688,000 1 



Debt. 



16,000,000 
20,000,000 
65,000,000 
82,900,000 
825,000,000 
588,500,000 
47,500.000 
238,500,000 
10,000.000 
28,755,500 
80.000.000 
97.500,000 
868,000,000 
32,500,000 
2,418,100,650 
1,112.378,330 



Iatv«tt, 



4 per oi 
5 
8 
5 

4 

5 

4 
4 
5 
4 
3 

3K 



c< 
II 
(I 
u 
i< 
fi 
«< 
11 
<( 
•« 

K 
II 
II 
II 



1 



t 



i 



Toteipebt 



$26,000,000 

65,000,000 

407,900,000 

884,500,000 

58,755,500 

97.500,000 

47,259,875 

400,500,000 

3.430,478,980 



id Aggregate $5,407,898,855 

twee flhoald be addded tiie unftmded debt of England .... 287.209,510 
Bomities 806,867,086 



ToUl Iptereet 



$1,240,000 

i,95aooo 

12,170,600 
88,539.444 

2,627,775 

7.800,000 

2,362,968 

19,600,000 

111,476,260 



$197,666,447 



on will Bee that, by computing in- 
Bt on the last two items, the divi- 
1 ftrising from this source is more 
1 two hundred and twenty-five mil- 
B of dollars. A large part of this 
rest is payable in London, and 
sea through a few bankers, who 
agents to receive and reinvest it. 
Be who know the value of our cot- 

orop as a medium of exchange 
veen this country and England, 
;t see the power which the control 
r the interest on the European debt 
)B to these bankers in the regular 
. of European exchange, and how 
;h these bankers are interested in 
ntaining the value of the funds 
tt which that interest is derived, 
fill also be seen that the greater 
b of this European debt bears an 
irest of not more than four per 
t.; and it follows, that these bank- 

who were the agents of these 
'opean governments for the sale of 
ir bonds, and of the fundholders 

reeeiving and, reinvesting their 
idend^ knew that, if Mr. Jaudon 



was permitted to establish in London 
a market for the sale of American 
bonds, bearing an interest of six or 
seven per cent., the holders of Euro- 
pean three and four per cents, would 
sell out and invest in American six 
and seven per cents.; and they saw 
that Mr. Biddle could, through the 
agency of Mr. Jaudon, furnish Ameri- 
can bonds sufficient to absorb the 
whole value of the European debt, 
and they knew that the existence of 
those European governments, whose 
agents they were, depended upon the 
maintenance of their credit, and there- 
fore, as the question presented by Mr. 
Jaudon's appearance in London in- 
volved at tiie same time the credit 
and the duration of the monarchies of 
Europe, and the business and profit 
of the bankers, who were their agents, \ 
they combined to destroy the bank of 
the United States, as the best and 
only means of defeating the measures 
adopted by ,that bank for the sale of 
American securities in the European 
market. • 
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Had Mr. Biddle placed his state 
bonds with these bankers, they could 
have regulated the quantity sold, and 
the price, and as they could have con- 
trolled the market and fostered Brit- 
ish commerce, without destroying the 
bank or annihilating American credit, 
it will doubtless be said by their par- 
tisans in this country, as well as in 
Europe, that their combination was 
the necessary consequence of Mr. 
Biddle's refusal to allow them one 
half on one per cent, commission, 
and of his attempt to build up a rival 
American agency in the European 
market. 

In reply, I submit that my purpose 
is so show that the failure of the bank 
was caused by a combination of Euro- 
pean bankers who are the agents of 
the monarchies of Europe, and that 
that combination originated in the 
necessity of protecting the credit of 
these European monarchies, when 
brought in competition with the credit 
of the United States, and of the indi- 
vidual states of America ; and to show 
that, as these bankers then combined 
to destroy the Bank of the United 
States, so will they again combine, 
whenever it may be convenient or 
necessary for them to do so, for the 
advancement of their own private gain, 
or to protect the credit or to promote 
the purpose of the monarchies whom 
they represent.'. 

More : My purpose is to show that 
the system of European credit consti- 
tutes the chief strength of the existing 
European governments — ^that the debt 
of these European nations represents 



the expenditure heretofore made in 
wars, and in the maintenance of 
armies and navies, and privileged 
persons, and would have no value 
if the people were to refuse to pay 
taxes. It is, therefore, the funda- 
mental policy of these monarchical 
governments, and of the bankers wfa9 
are their agents, to distribute these 
public securities in the hands of many 
persons, knowing that, as the valae 
.of these securities depends on the pay- 
ment of taxes, the more they are dis- 
tributed the greater will be the num- 
ber of those interested in maintaining 
the existing forms of government. In 
other words, my purpose is to show 
that, if the toiling millions, who now 
pay the enormous sum of two hundred 
and twenty-five millions of dollars per 
annum, in taxes, on account of the 
previous expenditure in wars, armies, 
and navies, were to apply the spongy 
to that debt by a revolution, then these 
bankers, now so strong in the power 
of their combinations, would be weak* 
er than poor Nicholas Biddle after they 
had crushed and destroyed his bank ; 
and to show that, as the resources of 
the United States are developed, and 
our strength and prosperity advance, 
will the power and resources of these 
European bankers be exerted to main- 
tain their system of European credit 
and finance at our expense. That such 
is their purpose and policy is ap- 
parent to the most careless obser- 
ver. In proof of this, I call your at- 
tention to the following table, fur- 
nished, while I write, by the New York 
Herald : 
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MoyxminB of rbcob and txjuios to kovsiiber i, issi. 



^amuuy 

lieibmaTy 

IfKOh 

JUM. ^ 

July 

An^^nst 

September 

Ootober 

Total 



BMtipli of GftUfonia 
Gold. 



$4,940,000 
2,860,000 
8,634,600 
2,785.600 
8,205,600 
8,670.000 
3,063,000 
4,048,800 
3,960,500 
4,670,000 



$35,727,900 



Gold Coinace, 



$2,620,966 
6,082,987 
6,285,786 
8,176,058 
3,201,262 
8,653,243 
8,240,495 
4,078,820 
4,087,423 
5,231,019 !^ 



$40,657,522 



Spoeto Esportad. 



$1,266,281 
1,207,689 
2,368,861 
3,482,182 
4.506,135 
6,462,367 
6,004,170 
2,653.444 
3,490,142 
1,779,707 



$33,026,978 



Why is it that so much of our specie 
goes to England 7 Is it not because 
there is a balance against ns ? Is it 
not because our produce does not sell 
in the British market for as much as 
we have agreed to pay for British 
goods imported 7 And why does not 
our produce pay for the British goods 
imported? Is it not because we 
place our produce under the control of 
British bankers, who sympathize more 
with the British consumer than with 
the American producer, and because 
these British bankers are interested 
in creating a balance against us, to be 
paid in specie 7 If there be any who 
doubt this to be so, I bespeak a care- 
ful examination of what I have farther 
to say in my next. 

Tour friend, 

DuPF Green. 

DUFF GREEK TO GOT. FLOYD. 

2b His Excellency Gov. Floyd, Presir 
dent of the Board of Public Works^ 
in Virginia: 

Dear Sra : In my former letter I 
gave a table, showing that the annual 
interest on the public debt of nine 
Surape&a statea exceeds two hundred 
twienty'dve millioim of dollars, 



with a statement of facts, proving that 
the bankers, who are their agents for 
the sale of llieir bonds, and of the fund- 
holders for the receipt and reinvest- 
ment of the accruing interest, aided by 
the bank of England, combined to 
break down the bank of the United 
States, because that bank attempted 
to create an agency in London for the 
sale of American securities, bearing 
an interest of six, and seven per cent., 
in competition with their European 
three and four per cents. I explained 
that this was a matter of necessity on 
their part^ because inasmuch as tiie 
public debt of these European mon^ 
archies bears interest at the rate of 
three and four per cent., and repre- 
sents the sums expended in wars, and 
in maintaining armies and navies and 
privileged persons, it is the policy of 
those governments to distribute their 
debt into the hands of many persons, 
because they thereby increase the 
number of those who are directly inter- 
ested in maintaining their credit, and 
upholding the present forms of gov- 
ernment, which would be endangered 
if the European fund-holders were to 
Bell out liieii ^^sb wAiwa ^vst ^^\i^v 
I and iavesl m AaaenfiSKa ^ys.^\A^&rs^^^ 
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per cents. Since that letter was writ- 
ten I have read Kossuth's London 
speech, from which the following is 
an extract. He said : 

^^ London U the regvlcUar of the money 
market qf the world. These few words 
spoken to you sufSce to state the import- 
ance of this principle. Well, if London is 
the regulator of the public credit of the 
world, and if a very oonrnderable quantity 
of the loan shares of ereiy government in 
the world are concentrated hero in London, 
let me ask, where is the security of those 
loans ? Where is the possibility to see paid 
the money under the goyemments of the 
world ? Is the security in the victory of 
the absolutist principle, or is it the victory 
of the principle of freedom 1 Take de- 
spotic governments, what is their basis of 
existence ? Is it the love of the nations ? 
Oh, how could the principle of despotism 
be lovd ? Love in soch a case is a contra- 
diction to our nature. Is the basis of the 
absolutist governments the contentment of 
nations ? How can men be content with- 
out {reedom ? What is the connection of 
the principle of absolutism? It can be 
marked out in a few words : < People pay, 
because I want soldiers and spies to be 
your illimitable master.' How could the 
principle of these nations be contentment 7 
Therefore, what is the basis of their exis- 
tence 1 Immensely costly annies, and not 
less costly diplomatic intrigues. The 
sweat of the people cannot suffice to pro- 
vide for all those necessities— not for the 
happiness of nations, but to keep them in 
servitude. Therefore, the absolutist gov- 
ernments must come again and again to 
the money markets to get some loans. 
Every new loan, in whatever unproductive 
manner applied, diminishes the resources 
out of which it should be paid ; and when 
the same goes on sgain and sgain, who 
could take the guarantee upon himself for 
the nations of the world with their eternal 
loans, employed not for their benefit but 
against their benefit and against their 
liberty? Who can take the guarantee 
upon him, that once these nations, groaning 
andei' their material stxfTerings, will not 



say, ' Let him pay itho made the dd>t, we made 
it not V Here is the prospect which abso- 
lutist principles p(»nt out in that respect. 
But there is a prospect, especially to the 
House of Austria — that prospect is inevi- 
table bankruptcy.'* 

I call your attention to these !»• 
marks of the great Hungarian, because 
they verify what I said in my former 
letter, and because our distinguished 
fellow-citizen, the late Secretary of 
the Treasury, is understood to have 
asserted the principle, that Englaad 
and the United States are to act in 
concert for the subversion of the ab- 
solutists governments in question, and 
because such ib the desire in certain 
quarters to obtain the vote of our 
naturalised citizens in the next Presi- 
dential election, that there is cause to 
fear that many will be enlisted in die 
effort to involve our government in a 
war with the continental powers of 
Europe, under the vain hope that Eng^ 
land will be our ally, and that such 
a war will advance the cause of B^ 
publican liberty. Let me be under- 
stood. No one desires more than I to 
favor the cause of liberty on the con- 
tinent of Europe ; but I do not be- 
lieve that we can rely upon the English 
government, or upon English bankeiSi 
who are the agents and creditora of 
absolute governments, to aid us. I do 
not believe that the cause of liberty^ 
on the continent of Europe, will be 
advanced by a war in which we, as a 
nation, take part. Kossuth himself, 
in the speech from which we have 
quoted, says : 

" When I spoke so, I intended not to ask 
England to take up arms for our liberties. 
No, gentlemen, that is the affair of Hun- 
gary; we will provide for our own firee- 
dom. AU I wish is, that public opinion 
should establish, as the ruling principle ia 
the politics of England, the acknowled^ 
ment of the right of Bations ta dispose of 
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their own afEnin—^not to give a ohiitir to 
the G^ar to diipoee of wliole nAtiomk** 

That tho time is near at hand when 
the isterests and policy of Ronia and 
Great Britain may bring them in con- 
flict, and the whole po;9irer and influ- 
ence of British gold and British diplo- 
macy will be exerted to make us a 
party to that war, I can readily be- 
lieve. It is, therefore, important that 
we should carefally examine into the 
motiyes and policy of England, brfore 
we permit our sympathies to mislead 
oar judgments so far as to make us 
again the victims of her avarice and 
ambition* Why has England been 
jealous of Busaiaf Why does the 
Christian Queen sustain the unbeliev* 
ing Turk f Is it not because the coI^ 
quest of Constantinople would enable 
the Emperor of Russia to seize upon 
the British possessions in India ? And 
what interest have we in preventing 
that catastrophe? What matters it 



to ua whether England or Russia rule will ever take part or sympathize with 



in India ? Would not the conquest of 
India by Russia, open the trade of In- 
dia to all the world : Is it not rather 
the true policy of the United States to 
cultivate the arts of peace, and thus 
multiply our wealth and resources, 
and by a judicious organization of our 
credit, create, in the United States, a 
financial power strong enough to pro- 
tect us against the money power of 
London, and to make New York and 
New Orleans, instead of London, the 
great centres of the financial world 1 
Who doubts that this is the real issue 
of the present day, or that upon it, 
more than any other, depends the con- 
flict now waging between despotism 
and liberty ? 

Kossuth is right in this : — ^The per- 
manence of the absolute governments 
of Europe depends on their ability to 
obtain money. Their sole reliance is 



upon loans and taxation; for whenever 
the people refuse to pay taxes, ther* 
will be an end of absolute govern* 
ments. 

Such is the foundation upon which 
rests the whole funded debt of Europe^ 
which constitutes the basis of Euro- 
pean credit, and is the vital princifdo 
of the money power of London—- a 
power which, concentrated in the 
handa of a few individuals, enables 
them to regulate tiie policy of the 
kingdoms of Europe with more elB* 
ciency than the mandate of the Pope 
did in former ages, and especially in 
relation to the questions of war and 
peace. How far they may be able to 
arrest or delay the progress of Russia 
toward Constantinople and the British 
possessions in India, remains to be 
seen ; but we in the United States 
would be deaf to all the lessons of ex- 
perience, if we presumie, for a moment, 
that this concentrated money power 



us in any effort to advance the cause 
of Republican liberty. 

Kossuth is right : — ^The great ques- 
tion of this age is not armSf but 
mxmey. We have seen that the chief 
element of the concentrated money 
power of London consists in the fund- 
ed debt of monarchical governments ; 
and who does not know, that whenever 
a conflict between either of those gov* 
emments and liberty may occur, the 
whole strength and energy of that 
concentrated money power will be^x- 
erted to crush the germs of liberty^ 
wherever they may appear? Upon 
what, then, do the hopes of lib- 
erty rest? Upon what must the op- 
pressed nations of the world rely? 
and whence must the means of their 
redemption come ? Must they not 
look to us — and how can we help 
them so long as our credit and our r^- 
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sources arc regulated by a combination 
of European monarchs^ or the concen- 
trated money power of their bankers 
and agents ? 

Have we the means of organizing a 
monetary system of sufficient strength 
to resist that combinatign, and to give 
efficient aid to European liberty in her 
Qonfiict with despotism 7 

I beg you to bear in mind, that the 
combination which broke down the 
Bank of the United States, has given 
way before the energy, activity, and 
resources of this young and vigorous 
people — that American credit has re- 
vived, and that the greater security 
and increased dividends will induce 
many to sell out their European three 
and four per cents., and invest in 



American sizes^-that this is the age 
of progress — ^that the words of that 
remarkable man, Kossuth, will be r» 
peated, and make a deep impression on 
European f undholders— and that whan 
once the process of transferring to the 
United States is begun, it will require 
no London agency to accomplish it. 
No one can foresee the e£B9ct of the 
panic thereby produced. Who, ten 
years ago, could have believed that 
so many wealthy European emigrants 
would have come to the United 
States ? The transfer of capital by 
this process has but just conmienced. 
The following table shows the num- 
ber of depositors in the savings banks 
of England, and the amount deposited 
on the 20th of November, 1840 : 



Class. 



Hot exceeding £20 

«* 50 

100 

150 

" 200 

Exceeding 200 



]^diyidtial depositors . 
Ohaiitable institationB 
Eriendly societies 



Total 



Knmber of Deposi- 
tors. 



440,740 

909,463 

85,118 

28,449 

15,538 

3,066 







798,605 



Amount of D8|iOBlfB 
indwUng latoroft 



£2.901,907 
6,437,846 
6,847,811 
3,408,087 
2,639.648 
742,948 



£21,979,797 

485,908 

1.005,ai5 



£23,471,060 



These deposits are by law invested 
in the public securities of the British 
go^rnment, and the effect of any 
panic which would induce the depos- 
itors to demand payment would be to 
compel these savings banks to force 



those securities upon a falling market^ 
and thus depreciate their value. 

The whole number of persons in 
Great Britain receiving dividends on 
the 5th of January, 1842, is given in 
the following table : 



<« 

c< 



<l 
l< 
<« 



87,176 receiTing incomes not exceeding £10 per annum. 

44,648 
93,305 
26,641 
14.701 

4,485 

2,827 

1,367 
866 



it 

€€ 
• • 



(C 

« 



20 


it 


100 


if 


200 


<4 


400 


it 


600 


«« 


1.000 


i« 


2.000 


<i 


4,000 
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lai 



151 pdUio oompftniM and Joint rtock oompcniai. .... 
35 " •* ** 

40 penoBB with Inoomes not exoeeding 6,000 

15 •• •« •• a,ooo 

24 pablio and joint stook oompanieB 8,000 

10 •• «• •• .10,000 

4 pMBona with inoomai not exoeeding. 10.000 

12 " " exceeding 10,000 

34 pfoblio oompanies with inoomes exoeeding 10,000 



£4,000 per annum. 
6,000 



it 
•» 

•c 
l» 
If 
<t 
ft 
ff 



When joQ examine these lists and 
006 how many there are who have 
small inoomes, and reflect npon the in- 
ducement which such persons have to 
emigrate to the United States, and to 
invest in American securities, we are 
justified in believing that American 
credit, resting upon a permanent and 
fixed basis, will be preferred by 
many persons in Europe, and that 
large sums will be remitted to the 
United States as a permanent invest- 
ment. 

It is estimated that there are near 
ten thousand miles of railroad now in 
operation in the United States, and 
that there soon will be at least 
twenty thousand miles, and the capi- 
tal invested more than six hundred 
millions of dollars. The present dis- 
bursement for mail service on rail- 
roads is about one million of dollars. 
As this service is so rapidly increas- 
ing, for the sake of round numbers, we 
will assume that the proposed change 
oi system will commence on a dis- 
bursement of twelve hundred thousand 
dollars, which will be the interest, ai 
six per cent,, on twenty millions. We 
propose that the Postoffice Depart- 
ment shall make contracts with rail- 
road companies for the perpetual use 
of their roads, and that instead of be- 
ing paid, as now, on contracts for four 
years, the railroad companies shall re- 
ceive an amount of five per cent, 
bonds, chargeable on the revenues of 
tlie Department ; the interest of which, 
at six per cent., would be equal to the 
service rendered. Thus, we now pay 



three hundred dollars per mile per an- 
num for* carrying the mail on first^^lass 
railroads, which is six per cent, on five 
thousand dollars, and which, at five 
per cent., would reduce the charge on 
the Department to two hundred and 
fifty dollars per mile per annum, leav- 
ing fifty dollars per mile per annum as 
a sinking fund to pay off the principal, 
which it would do in less than thirty- 
three years. Tlio effect of this would 
be to give the use of the railroads for 
ever thereafter free of all charge, and 
consequently to save to the Depart- 
ment twenty millions of dollars in 
thirty-four years. As this would be 
so much money saved, whether it be 
applied to defray other expenditures of 
the Department, or availed of to reduce 
the rate of postage, the change of sys- 
tem is entitled to a credit for that 
sum ; and as we are legislating not 
for to-day only, but for the future, the 
change of system is entitled to a 
credit, not for that sum only, but for 
the sum obtained by compounding the 
interest on that sum in perpetuity. 
As any sum compounded at six per 
cent, semi-annually duplicates itself in 
less than twelve years, the following 
table shows that the gain by the 
change of system — 



Wm be^inSdjears $20,000,000 

45 •• 40,000,000 

67 •• 80,000.000 

69 " 160,000,000 

81 " 820,000,000 

93 " 640,000,000 

100 " 967,674,470 



f< 
•• 
ft 

c« 
<f 
ft 



But this will not be all ; the cfTect 
would be greatly to cnh&njCA t\2L<^ ^^3c>^ 
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of the large fond inveBtcd in railroads. 
It would make railroad shares and 
railroad bonds araflable as capital, 
and thus furnish a basis for invest- 
ments, and for the organization of a 
system of American credit, much Boore 
permanent and reliable than the sys- 
tem of European taxation. It should 
be identified with and controlled by the 
great body of our people. It should be 
essentially Axnericcm in all its aspects, 
tendencies, and aflBnities. It should 
be identified with our soil, and so 
connected with our progress and wel- 
fare, that it may not, and never can, 
be any other than American in feeling 
or policy. It is strictly local, and yet 
connects itself beneficially with lite 
most remote sections of this great 
country. It is an interest acting within 
prescribed limits, confined within its 
own sphere, but connected with, pro- 
moting, sustaining, and enlarging, 
other similar interests in each and 
every other part of this great re- 
public ; an interest seUnsustaining, 
and rapidly increasing, whose power 
and strength consist not in taxes 
levied upon a down-trodden and op- 
pressed people, but in the facilities, 
accommodation, wealth, prosperity, and 
blessings, which it gives, and whose 
beneficial power and influence may be 
so organized, increased, and concen- 
trated, as to protect us from the pow- 
erful European c<Hnbination to which I 
have referred, at the same time that 
each company preserves its individual 
powers, control, and influence. 

We have seen that the change of 
system of mail contracts will save 
to the people of the United States, 
tihrough the PostoflBce Department, 
nine hundred and sixty-seven millions 
of dollars in one hundred years. It 
will do much more than this. The 
twentjr mUlioua of dollars whicli it 



purposes to issue, will not be a charge 
upon the treasury, for, inasmuch as 
the system provides a sinking fund 
out of the present disbursement, which 
pays the principal, it will be as much 
a creati(m as if it were California gold. 
It will not only be so much saved to 
the government, but it will furnish a 
basis of banking on the principle of 
the free banks of New York, whic^ 
have now been in op^ation for many 
years, without the loss of a dollar to 
the bill-holder ; and, it matters not 
whether it be so used by the railroad 
companies, or by others, the effect for 
good will be the same. It will create 
a capital which may be used to build 
up manufactories, stimulating and su4> 
taining our domestic industry, and 
furnishing the means of enabling oav 
agriculturists, our planters and fkr- 
mers, to retain theii: cotton and their 
oora until the British consumers wiU 
be compelled to come here and pur-' 
chase it at American prices, instead of 
buying it as they now do, in Liver* 
pool, through British agents, at BriHA 
prices. 

Under the system proposed, the 
American banker who deposits these 
bonds, as the basis of a bank circuit* 
tion, will receive the interest on bis 
bonds and on his bank notes. TheBa, 
together, will be at least twelve per 
cent, per annum ; but, as Hbe payment 
now made to railroad companies is six 
per cent., the change of system will be 
entitled to a credit for six per cent, 
compounded, and at this rate the sav^ 
ing will be — 

On the first iflume, say 120,000,000 

Wluoh ia 12 years wiU be. . 40,000,000 

80,000.000 

160,000,00e 

320,00^000 

... 640,000,000 

...1,280,0001011' 

...^JS^0QO.0qA 

. . . .^A^^RAjm 
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it 
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As the expenditure for transporting 
the mails will increase, as the system 
of railroads is extended, we must 
credit the system with the saving on 
the roads to be made, is well as on 
the roads now in operation. If we 
suppose that the system will be ex^ 
tended so as to increase the expendi- 
ture for carrying the mails on railroads 



at the rate of one hundred thousand 
dollars per annum, the saving will be 
at the rate of twenty millions of dol- 
lars for every period of twelve years, 
and th« cosyound interest thereon. 
The amount will then stand thus : 
The saving will be to the United 
Stateii^ through the Postofflce Depart- 
ment, as before stated — 



IVif uM flurt 98 yMM V . . . . 

VorOiiaext 13 jmiB, orki 46 jtan. 

44 12 •• 67 •• 

" la " e9 •* 

« 12 CI 81 ». 

" 13 *' ^08 ** 

•• 7 " 100 •' 

Smch wo«kl ' be tiie saving to the 
^people, throQgk <tie Postoffico De- 
^itment^ osk the ptesent system 0t 
expenditure fbr sarryiiig the mails, 
if we apply the same role for esti- 
Itaatiog the profit to thd railroad com- 
panies, en: to tiiooe who use the bonds 



. •M,O0e,(K)8 
. S(^S0Q.O0O 

. ieaooo,ooo 

wOvfvlW|V9l 

. sao^oeaooo 

.1,280,000,000 
1,903,186,880 



as a basis of banking, it will be found 
thsi the accnmslation of capital will 
be mucli more «urpriftng. Thus, the 
first issf» will be twionty millions, and 
a like sum in addition eyery twelve 
years. These sums, com|>aanded at six 
per cent per amrem, semi-aaiyinally-*^ 



Wifl give, say 

TVhich ia 12 yeazs iriH be. 
24 « 
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48 


<• 




60 


<« 




72 
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84 


«• 




96 


t< 




100 


i< 



'V'** 



•20;000,000 

.. 86^000,080 

. 140,000.000 

, ^300,000,000 

«X»,000,800 

, 1,260,000,000 

1,040,800,000 

«^1«,080,800 

. 10»220,00Q,000 

12,942,284,000 

Add wtfn^^ttmmg)! 1h)ii081es Deparaseal, m dbdve. 1,988,888,800 

And we haye the som of (to the credit o^ itte change of sys- 
tem proposed) 8U^8fi»,470,800 



Let not these sums startijeycm. I 

4)0g you to nm thiAxiigh the oaieids- 

4aons, as I have done, nsAjcfa will be. 

satisfied that, enormous Us this Sam 

Mpfiemra^ it is, indeed, atot a moietgr rf 

what would, in fy^i, be i^ained hj the 

4)6iieficial infloences resultiaglrom the 

{dsA proposed. It would create raU- 

roads, build up manufactorien^ create 

.wtoslth «ad incalculable resources, by 

'thoflllmnlus it wo«ld give to the pro- 

ikmttn miwgtiy of the country. To 

JbAiAMh. ud WeBt ft is iodispen- 

,iiy^0 msiaiui of eccshani^isi^ ^heir 

«tfr» pixxlucts, and this it would 



aocomplish, not by one groat mam- 
aeioth bank, conc^ntratiBg its power, 
and F^fulating the price of cotton by 
contracting the currency^ but liy so 
distribatii]^ aud organizing tiiio busi- 
ness of bankuLg as to iumiah a su{^y 
adequate to the wonts of the country, 
of a correnx^ deserring the public 
confidenoe, and not subject to the con- 
trol cf British intrigues or specula- 
tion, and| therefore, free from the pres- 
sure q£ tbe acx«^% ^1 \!c^ X^^sc^ «;& 
EngiaAd. 
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THE TAEIPP. 



I HAD become satisfied that the use 
of machinery had so increased Euro- 
pean manufactures, that the conflict 
of interest would cause an effort to 
readjust the commerce of the world, 
and that that adjustment must neces- 
sarily more and more identify the in- 
terest of the South, as the fffoducers 
of cotton, with the interests of the 
North, as manufacturers, and of the 
Northwest, a larg^ part of whose 
surplus provisions would find the best 
market in the manufacturing and 
cotton and sugar producing states, if 
the whole people could be made to 
realize that the North and the South, 
and the East and the West, are, or 
should be one people, united by one 
common bond of mutual interest, be- 
cause the real conflict of interest was 
not between the North and the South, 
as slaveholding and non-slavehold- 
ing conmiunitieSy but as between the 
North and the South, including the 
East and the West, as one political j 
community, organized under a common 
goTemment for the promotion and pro- 
tection of their common interests, so 
far as those interests may or might be 
aSected by their intercourse with each 
other, or with foreign nations. I saw 
that the effect of the sectional organi- 
sation of the North was to cause a 
counter sectional feeling and political 
CTgMnmtion of the South, and thcre- 
fore I did not content myself with 
appeals to the people of the Nortb. 1 
deemed it to be tnjduty to address ' 



people of the South, and among nume- 
rous other letters, I addressed the 
following to the Hon. B. M. T. Hunter : 

DUFF GREEN' TO THE HON. B. U. T. HUNTER. 

To the Hon. R. M. T. Hunter : 

In the Congress of the confederation, 
April 80, 1T84, a report of a com- 
mittee, of which the following is an 
extract, was agreed to : 

^Unless the Umted States, in Congren 
assembled, shall be vested with powers 
oompetent to the protecUan of coouneree, 
they can never command reciprocal advan- 
tages in trade ; and, without these, our 
foreign commerce must decline, and event- 
ually be annihilated. Hence it is necessary 
that the states should be explicit, and fix 
on some effectoal mode by which foreign 
commerce, not founded on principles of 
equity, may be restrained. 

''That the United States may be enabled 
to secure such terms they have resolved," 
&c &C. 

The resolutions asked that the states 
should give to Congress ^ the power of 
prohibiting the subjects of any foreign 
state, kingdom, or empire, unless 
authorized by treaty, from importing 
into the United States any goods» 
wares, or merchandise, which are not 
the produce or manufacture of the do- 
minions of the sovereign whose subjects 
they are.** 

Subsequently, on the 13th of July, 
IT85, the Congress, upon motion of 
lit. llonxQi^f ^Qtra^M^l «a amendment 
to t]b6 idii1kax^MtefA€Eia cmAe^Kcai^icA^ 
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Congress should have tho sole and 
exclusive right and power " of regur 
laiing the trade of the states, as well 
with foreign nations as with each other ; 
and of laying such imposts and duties 
upon imports and exports as may be 
necessary for this purpose,'^ and in a 
letter addressed to the several states, 
showing the principles on which the 
alteration was proposed, it was said : 

^The common principle upon which a 
friendly commercial intercourso Is con- 
ducted between independent nations, is thai 
of reciprocal advantages ; and if this be not 
obtained, it becomes tho duty of the losiog 
party to make such furtJier regtdations, con- 
sistently with tho faith of treaties, as will 
remedy tho evil, and secure its interests." 

I make these quotations to prove 
that one of the chief objects of the 
adoption of the federal Constitution 
was to confer upon Congress tho 
power to protect our interests in our 
commerce with foreign nations, and to 
adopt " such further regulations'' as 
will secure to us " reciprocal advantages.^ 

By reference to the proceedings of the 
Virginia House of Delegates, Jan. 21, 
1T86, it will be seen that Edmond Baur 
dolph, James Madison, and others, 
were appointed to meet commissioners 
from the other states, "to take into 
consideration the trade of the United 
States ; to examine the relative situa- 
tion and trade of tho said states ; to 
consider how far a uniform system in 
tbeir commercial relations may be 
necessary to their common interest and 
their permanent harmony ; and to re- 
port to the several states such an act 
relative to this great object, as when 
unanimously ratified by them, will en- 
able the United States in Congress 
assembled effectually to provide for the 
same." 

These commissioners met others 

itom Bome at the other states, at An- 

BBpoliB, on tbo 11th of September, 



1786, and their recommendation led to 
the adoption of the federal Consti- 
tution. 

It will thus be seen that the chief 
purpose was to form a government 
with power to adopt such a system of 
commerce as may be necessary to our 
"common interest^ and to tho "per- 
manent harmony " among the states — 
and by reference to these extracts we 
see that the purpose of giving to Con- 
gress "power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations," was to enable 
Congress to make " such further regu- 
lations " as are " competent to the pro- 
tection of commerce," and will " com- 
mand reciprocal advantages in trade." 

Such being the purpose of the federal 
Constitution, I ask whether the regu- 
lations made by Congress arc such as 
to protect our commerce, and secure to 
us " reciprocal advantages," or whether 
they be such as to promote our " com- 
mxm interest and "permanent hat- 
mxmtf^ among the states f 

If it is true, as I allege it is, that 
the great issue now before the world 
is financial — ^that it is whether the 
monarchies of the Old World, and 
their system of taxation, represented 
by their funded debt, or the republi- 
canism of the New World and our 
system of progress as represented by t 
our railroads, is the best basis of 
credit, and that under our system of 
commerce, as now regulated by Con- 
gress, it is in the power of the Bank 
of England, at any time, to cause. a 
ruinous contraction of our currency, by 
compelling the export of specie — and 
if a low rate of ad-valorem duties gives 
to the Bank of England increased 
facilities for exporting our specie, then 
it is the imperative duty of Congpress 
to so regulate eomiasix^^fe ^\\k ^^x^^gcL 
nationa aia V> " Y^c^fccXT ^"^ ^* f^wasssiss^k 
interest? 
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There are a few reoognised and ad- 
mitted principles of political economy 
about which there can be no difference 
of opinion ; and there are some facts, 
BO well established, as to require no 
further proof or illustration. Thus it 
is admitted that the chief source of 
wealth and prosperity of a nation is its 
productive industry. Hence it follows, 
that it is the duty of Congress, charged 
as it is with the control of our foreign 
commerce, to so regulate that commerce 
as to bring into action and stimulate 
our home industry. By this I do not 
mean that Congress should enact a 
prohibitory tariff, and thus exclude 
competition with foreign labor, but I 
do insist that the chief end of the 
federal Constitution was to so regulate 
our intercourse with foreign nations as 
to protect our *' comn^n interests," in 
all questions connected with our 
foreign commerce, and that this power 
was given to Congress, with especial 
reference to our *'crediL^ If so, it 
follows that it is the duly of Congress 
to protect oar " credit" against the 
contingencies arimng from our inters 
course with foreign nations. And 
hence I insist that, as tiie export of our 
j^pecie necessarily produces a conr 
traction of our currency, and as that 
contraction diminishes the value of 
property, it follows that it is the duty 
of Congress to protect our " common 
interests" by preventing as far as 
practicable, this export of specie ; and 
hence it follows, that if we can trace 
the export of specie to measures adopt- 
ed by the Bank of England, then the 
measures of protection to be adopted 
by Congress should be sudi as to pro- 
tect us against tiiose by which the 
Bank of England causes the export of 
apeole, 
Tbia brukgB vb to the inquiry of how 
and by what means the Bank of Enig- 



land is enabled to cause the export of 
our specie. 

The funding system is of compar- 
atively recent origin, and its power and 
influence are imperfectly understood 
by the people of this country. The 
elder Peel said, ''a public debt is a 
public blesMng," and this saying has 
become a British proverb. His argu- 
ment was — " The debt adds on one side 
to the existing capital an amount of 
^100,000,000 or iS800,000,000, while, 
on no side, it ever diminishes the 

wealth or capital of individuals 

The debt, therefore, positively, in- 
creases the national wealth by its 
amount ; but if, in a [statistical table, 
you deduct the amount of the wealth, 
or of the income of the country (a 
very doubtful application of the prin- 
cipal), still, as tiie minus and the plu8 
are equal, it will follow that the debt 
is not a burden." 

Such was the argument of the elder 
PeeL I do not admit its trpth, for it 
will be seen that the case, as stated, 
assumes that the whole debt is owned 
in England, and that, inasmuch as the 
sum paid by the goverament is paid to 
Uie people of England, therrfore it ** is 
not a burden." It follows that, if any 
part of the debt be due to any one else, 
then, to that extait, it is a burden. It 
follows, also, that, as the debt is duti 
firom the government to those only 
who are the holders of it, it is neces- 
sarily a burden on those who pay 
more than they recdve ; and that^ if 
the payments are eqoal to the receipts, 
yet the sum invested in the debt is to 
that extent a dead loss of the sums 
thus invested ; for if A pays in taxes 
all that he receives as interest, then A 
receives nothing for the sum invested 
in the debt. 

Ihadoooananto cEiBagScoiSb\s&& this 



Dombec of persona receiving incomei 
in Great Britain, on the Ist of January, 
1843, was aa follows 

07,1 76 -nbota incomta did not axoeed jClO p«r urn. 
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1*,701 " " 4W> 

*,7S6 '■ ■■ 600 

8,827 '■ " 1,000 

1,867 " ■' rem 



2fi6 " 

JBl public coDipaiiUs, 



4,000 
4,000 
6,000 

WpenxuiB'liieomainDtszeMdV 0,000 
IS " " 8,000 

S4 pabltc compaiilM " S,000 



4perK)iis'iiuoai«« " 10,000 

IS " " 10,000 

84 public comp«ni«,(zceeding 10,000 

To this may be added the depositore 
in the savings banks, whose depo! 
are converted into the public fonds, and 
upon fourteen days' notice may be 
-withdrawn. The amount of these de- 
positea on the 20th of November, 
1840, was je23,471,050, on account of 
198,055 depositors, as follows ; 

440,740 depcaits not aiceedins - 

S09,4«B " I. •• , _ 

86,118 " " " _ _ 

M,44a " " ■> , , 



783,374 penons depodted 



itosdti 



£21,979,797 
485,»08 
1,OOS,34S 



ne,0B6 depoutnn, and - - £23,471,060 
If we compare the statement of per- 
Bona receiving incomes, and add to 
Hie number of those whose incomes 
do not exceed £600, the number of de- 
positors in the aavinga banks, it will 
bo seen that the public debt of Eng- 
land, great as it is, is distributed 
among the masses. And this fact 
Bhonld admonish ua that the funded 
debt of England, distribnted, as it is, 
aunon^ the people, has become an es- 
sential part of the goremmsnt of Eng- 
land ; for every one who is interested 
in the funds, is to that extent interest- 
ed in upholding the government. The 
■Smperor of France understood this 
.'Viel( whea be d/stribnted the war 
X3 
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loans among the people of France, in- 
stead c^ placing it with the large 
bankers. 

The interest upon the funded debt 
of nine principal European states, 
payable chiefly in London, is about 
two hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars per annum, and constitutes one of 
the meana by which the exchange is 
ruled in favor of London. Bnt this of 
itself, ia not sufficient to regulate the 
exchanges. We have seen that the 
Dak© of Wellington declared that 
England was indebted to her system 
of home manufactures and of com- 
merce, for the power and strength 
which enabled her to subdue the elder 
Napoleon ; and it will be found, upon 
analysis, that England is enabled to 
sustain her public credit, not becaose 
the debtor and creditor sides balance 
each other, as assumed by the elder 
Peel, but because ebe has so regulated 
her commerce with foreign nations as 
to give employment to her home in- 
dustry, and receive, in the shape of 
profita on her merchandise, consumed 
by foreign -nations, more than sufficient 
to pay the interest upon her debt, the 
burden of which is thus transferred 
to thc^e who consume her manufac- 
tures. 

And it is therefore pertinent that 
we should inquire how it is that Eng- 
land is enabled to give profitable em- 
ployment to her home labor, and at 
a time nndersell her competi- 
tors in the markets of the world ? 
The answer is : that she does this by 
the wisdom and forethought with 
which sho " regulates commerce with 
foreign nations." so as to protect her 
public and private credit. 

For example a merchant in San 
Francisco wishes to purchase British 
goo&a. U.on!e^ Sii 'Si'Wi '^twisasRa ">* 
worth ttivrtg p«t CRS&. ^jet ^sssssa^ 
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while in London it is worth but three 
per cent. ; yet he is compelled to pay 
a premium on funds which in San 
Franciaco are worth thirty per cent., 
to obtain a like sum in London, where 
it will be worth but three per cent. 
Wbyis this bo? Ib it not. because the 
people of England have so regulated 
their commerce with San Francisco, 
that the merchant at San Franciaco ia 
compelled to transfer his funds tcom 
San Francisco to London, and there- 
fore is compelled to pay the expense 
of the transfer f Is it not because 
England has so regulated her com- 
merce that she compels other nations 
to go to England to sell, and also to 
buy ? And how is ahe enabled to do 
this? Is it not by the wisdom and 
foresight which " protects " her home 
industry, her commerce, and her 
credit f What constitutes her power 
and strength ? Is it the bullion in the 
Bank of England T Or is it not rather 
the measures, by which she so regu- 
lates her commerce with other uationSi 
as to enable the bank at all times to 
bring a supply of the precious metals 
to London as the centre of tiie financial 
world, and thus protect the public and 
priyate credit of England, so that they 
are available as capital, in giyii\g em- 
ployment to labor f Is it not because 
she is enabled to use her eredU as 
capital, that she is enabled to furnish 
the capital, at clieap rates, with which 
she employs her home labor^ and 
creates the foreign commerce, the 
profits on which pays the interest on 
her public debt, and makes it available 
as capital? 

Let me be understood*— gold and 

silver, are by common consent received 

at fixed rates, in all the operations of 

commerce; gold and silver therefore 

are received in pAjment, and paas 

'^m man to man, at their standard 



value. A bank note is also received 
in payment, because, if the bank be in 
good credit, the note can be converted 
into spede. That is, the credit of the 
bank enables the holder of the note to 
use the note as gold or silver ; an^ 
therefore the bank note is equal to 
gold and silver, so long as the credit 
of the bank is such as to give it 
currency as money. So with the public 
debt of England. So long as they are 
convertible into gold and silver, con- 
sols will be received as money, at the 
rates ^at which they are convertible, 
and therefore, although that public 
debt represents sums expended in 
wars, and in maintaining armies and 
navies, and other expenditures of the 
British nation — ^it represents alao the 
actual sum in money which the holders 
have paid for it, if the sum thus p%id 
be no more than the current market 
value 

Yet we know that the value of thf 
debt consists in the payment of in- 
terest, and that whatever may weaken 
the confidence of the public in the 
ability or stability of the government 
will dtminiE^ the value of the debt, 
and to that extent impair the power 
and resources of the British govern- 
ment. You will thus see that it is the 
imperative duty of the British gover^r 
ment, and ci aU othors who are ijpt 
terested in the prosperiirjr of England 
to aid ai| far as they can in maintain- 
ing the public credit ; and hence it 
follows that the bank of England is 
compelled to adopt such measures, af 
will prevent such competition betweea;^ 
our 83'stem of credit and the public 
credit of England, as will depreciate 
the value of British consols. 

If we admit that it is the duty of tbe 
British government and of the bank cjf 
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trae that the wise use made of their 
credit enables them to employ it as 
capital, givmg profitable employment 
to their labor, and through its agency 
to make all other nations tributary to 
them, then it becomes us to inquire 
whether we may not organize a system 
of credit competent to give employ- 
ment to our labor, and thus to render 
us independent of, and protecting us 
against the measures and policy of the 
bank of England 1 This inquiry how- 
ever deserves a most careful consider- 
ation, and is reserved for another 
letter. 

Very truly, your friend. 

Duff GaEfix. 

THE AliSBICAN PABT7 — A LETTER FBOH 
DUFF GBEEN. 

(From the American Organ, Feb. 28, 1855.) 
To Hon. R. M. T. Huitcer : 

Before proceeding to speak of the 
measures which are indispensable to 
the proper regulation of our commerce 
with foreign nations, it may be well to 
Eubmit some facts and propositions 
which I deem to be incontrovertible. 

The purpose of Virginia and of the 
other states, in organizing the federal 
government, was ** to enable the United 
States, in Congress assembled, to take 
into consideration the trade of the 
United States ; to examine the rela- 
tive situations and trade of the said 
states," and to adopt such ''uniform 
system in their commercial regulations 
as may be necessary to their common 
interest and permanent harmony." 

That the Constitution gskve to Con- 
gress power ''to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations," and " to coin 
money and regulate the value there- 

That the purpose t>f granting these 

ptmwm woB to create a fixed and cer- 

iMMD Btandard of values, and, as far as 






practicable, prevent uncertainty in the ' 
values of property. 

That the value of the property of 
commercial nations is as thirty to one 
of the sum of their currency. 

That if the commerce between two 
commercial nations be so regulated 
that one of them can, at will, contract 
the currency of the other, the effect 
will be to enable the nation having 
such control over the currency to regu- 
late the value of money and of prop- 
erty in the country thus subject to 
that control, and by that means to 
regulate their commerce at^ well as the 
value of their money and of their prop- 
erty. 

That the greater part of the debt of 
nine European governments b^ars an 
interest not exceeding three per cent., 
and that the annual accruing interest, 
payable, the greater part, in Loudon, 
is more than twp hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars per annum. 

That the European governments, 
and especially the governments of 
England and France, have promoted, 
as far as they could, the distribution 
of this debt among the masses, be^ 
cause, to the extent that the masses 
are interested in the public debt, they 
are interested in preventing a revo- 
lution which may injure th^ public 
credit. 

That, as the debt is a tax on their 
productive industry, the governments 
of Europe are interested in preventing 
an increase of the rates of interest ; 
and that the governments and persons 
interested in maintaining the value of 
their public credit, are interested in 
preventing a competition between Eu- 
ropean three per cents, and American 
securities giving six and seven per 
cent. 

That \iife \>«J^ ^i ^\\jg^^\A ^^^js^xV^ 
raia\Bg \Xwi x^\fc o^ m\fcx^^\», cx^^Xr^ ^ 
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extraordinary demand for bullion, and 
that the effect of each demand is ex- 
plained by an intelligent English 
writer, who, commenting npon the ex- 
ports of British mannfactores, says : 

" When a mannfactarer is in immediate 
wuit of cash, he dare not make a forced 
isle in a IwfM market It would invaria- 
bly pull down prices permanenUy. It 
would expose his necessities, and vitaify 
injmre his credit He goes, therefore, 
quietly to a foreign agent He consigns 
his goods to him for an advance of ready 
money, say fifty per cent of what he ex- 
pects to realize, with an, miderstanding that 
as mnch of the remainder as the goods 
fetch in the foreign market shall be paid to 
him afterwards.*' 

That, as under our system of com- 
merce, as now regulated by Congress, 
such "/oroei bxjSj&P will give greater 
and more speedy returns if the goods 
are sent to New York, than if they 
are sent to any other market, it fol- 
lows that^ whenever the bank of Eng- 
land puts up the rate of interest so as 
to create " an immediate want qfcafh,^ 
manufacturers who are compelled to 
make these forced sales will send their 
goods to New York to be sold. 

That the purpose of increasing the 
rate of interest is to create a money 
pressure in the London market, and to 
compel a shipment of specie from the 
United States, whence a supply is 
more cheaply and sooner obtained 
than from elsewhere. 

That the necessary consequence of 
increasing the rate of interest by the 
bank, and the *^ forced wle^ of mer- 
chandise will be an export of specie 
from New York to London, and a con- 
traction of our currency, proportion- 
ate to the demand for specie thus 
created. 

That the diminution in the value of 

oar property will be in the proportion 

of thirty to one of the reduction of 



our currency ; that is, if the currency 
be reduced thirty millions, then the 
value of our property will be reduced 
nine hundred millions of dollars. 

That such contraction of the cur- 
rency must necessarily arrest our pub- 
lic improvements, by reducing the 
value of our public securities ; and 
that it will also greatly embarrass 
private as well as publio enterprise, 
producing great distress among the 
laboring classes, by depriving individ- 
uals, as well as incorporated com- 
panies, of the funds requisite to pay 
for labor. 

That the purpose of England in 
emancipating her West India ^slaves, 
was to repeal the West India monopo- 
ly of the supply of the British market 
with tropical products, and to enable 
the British manufacturers to exchange 
their goods for East India produce, 
under a belief that the cheap labor of 
India could successfully compete with 
sjave labor in Cuba, Brazil, and the 
United States. 

That the experiment has failed, in- 
asmuch as Sir Robert Peel himself 
was compelled to say in the debate on 
the repeal of the sugar duties : " I 
must say that I have my doubts, if a 
colony in which slavery has been 
abolished by law, can at present enter 
into successful competition with a dis- 
trict in which the system continues to 
exist.'' 

That the present war with Bussia is 
an effort on the part of England to 
maintain her monopoly of the East 
India trade, because the continental 
European powers, having established 
home manufactures for themselves, 
England being unable to sell her manu- 
factures to other European nations, 
now sends her m^ufactures to India, 
wh^«A fhef aro exchanged for the 

nMi!«C'1lidiA|^ivUdi are 
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carried in British ships to the conti- 
nent, and thus those European powers 
who have no tropical possessions are 
compelled to pay England tribute in 
the shape of profits on East India 
produce, purchased with British manu- 
factures. 

That a nation which sends her best 
blood and her noblest sons to perish 
before Sebastopol, that she may retain 
her present monopoly of the East India 
trade, will use whatever power she 
may have to cripple our resources, and 
prevent a competition with them for 
that trade. 

That the most sure and efficient mode 
of arresting our progress, and prevent- 
ing a* competition for the East India 
trade, is the periodical contraction and 
expansion of our currency, which is 
now accomplished through the bank of 
England. 

That it is apparent, upon the face of 
events, that the alliance between Lord 
Palmcrston and Napoleon III., must 
embrace combinations hostile to our 
interests, and that a successful termi- 
nation of the war with Bussia, will be 
immediately followed by measures 
which may involve us in a war with 
England and France. 

That, under these circumstances, the 
tendency of a movement which creates 
a strong American sentiment, and 
which commits the North to maintain 
the constitutional rights of the South, 
knust be to promote that ''common 
interest and permanent harmony" 
among the states, which was their 
purpose in adopting the federal Gon- 
stitntion ; and if so, it is the duty of 
the South to unite in the movement, 
and aid in the accomplishment of so 
desirable an end. 

That the Wilmot Proviso originated 
in the sectional opposition to the " tariff 
of 1846," and that the anti-slavery 



agitation in the North is owing more 
to a sectional rivalry, created by a 
belief that the South have exerted an 
undue influence in the government, 
than to any well-defined public senti- 
ment^ religious or political, on the ab- 
stract question of slavery itself. 

That so far as anti-slavery has be- 
come a religious or political sentiment 
of the North, it may be traced to 
British origin and sectional influence, 
and may be identified with the meas- 
ures and policy of England, whereby 
she seeks to make all the world trib- 
utary to her as the consumers of the 
tropical products of her East India 
colonies. 

It follows, that if the American party 
tenders to the South a " more perfect 
union," upon the basis that the legis- 
lation of Congress and the action of 
the federal government should be such 
as to promote the interests and pro- 
tect the property of the American peo- 
ple, it will tend to allay the sectional 
feelings which have heretofore arrayed 
the North against the South, and pre- 
pare each section for those mutual 
concessions which are indispensable 
to a proper and p^nnanent a^ustment 
of sectional issues. 

If, as I cont^id, the effect of the 
present tariff is to enable the bank of 
England to export our specie and thus 
contract our currency-— and that the 
only means of depriving that bank of 
that power, is a proper exercise of the 
powers to regulate commerce, and the 
value of money, it follows that as the 
North and the South arc alike interest- 
ed in the proper exercise of those pow- 
ers, and as the issue is not a question 
between the North and Had South, but 
between the North and the South 
united, and the bank of England as 
the agent of the governments and 
financiers of Europe, it becomes the 
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duty of the North and the South to 
cease their sectional bickerin]^, and 
unite in the calm discussion of all 
questions connected with their rela- 
tions with each other and with foreign 
nations, that they may be enabled to 
agree upon such a system as may be 
*' necessary to their common interests, 
and permanent harmony.^ — {See Vir- 
ginia resolutions,) 

The purpose of these regulations 
should be to "protect our commerce," 
and secure to us *^ reciprocal advan- 
tages." To do Hiis, we must so 
strengthen our financial position as to 
prevent the contraction of our curren- 
cy by the export of specie occasioned 
by the demand for bullion in the bank 
of England. 

The strength of the financial posi- 
tion of England consists in the regu- 
lations which give a money value to 
her public debt, and enables the bank 
of England, through its control over 
British commerce with foreign nations, 
to increase its bullion by compelling 
those who consume British goods to 
pay therefor in specie. 

As the periodical contractions of our 
currency are caused by thie demand for 
bullion in the bank of England, and 
the power of the bank to compel pay- 
ments in specie depends upon our in- 
debtedness to England, it follows, that 
the only means of preventing these 
periodical contractions of the curren- 
cy is to diminish our consumption of 
British goods, and to relieve ourselves 
from our dependence on British capi- 
tal. 

To do this, wo must so organize our 
credit as to make it as available to us 
in giving employment to American la- 
bor as British credit is in giving cm- 
plojment to British labor. 



road adds ten times the sum thus ex- 
pended to the value of the property 
connected with the road ; and, as the 
funded debt of the monarchies of 
Europe represents sums expended in 
wars, and in maintaining armies and 
navies, and privileged persons, and 
will cease to have value if the people 
refuse to pay taxes, and yet, the finan- 
cial arrangements by which their pub- 
lic credit is maintained gives to their 
funded debt a money value, it follows 
that, inasmuch as the money which is 
properly expended on our roads, so far 
from requiring a tax for the payment 
of interest, pays large profits on the 
investments thus made, and adds so 
much to the value of other property ; 
therefore, the money thus invested is 
a much better basis for public credit 
than the sums expended by European 
monarchies in wars and the mainte- 
nance of their existing governments, 
and, if so, then all that is required to 
render us financially independent of 
the bank of England is to so regulate 
our foreign conunerce as to render the 
sums invested in railroads available 
as capital, for the purpose of giving 
profitable employment to American 
labor. 

By a late statement of the iron trade, 
it appears that during the last two 
years there were imported into the 
United States, from England, 524,095 
tons of iron, which, at forty dollars 
per ton only, cost us $20,963,800 ! 
Now, it is manifest that the greater 
part of this large sum was paid in the 
bonds of our railroad companies, at 
rates much below their nominal value. 
You will see that these bonds furnish 
to the London financiers the means of 
exporting our specie — ^for, in case of 
a demand for bullion in the bank^ 



/i^/^zjowadm/Yted that money prop- \t\ic80 "bondia «LVi -NssoAXXitA Xa '^^pw 
^rJjr expended on a ivcll-locatcd rail-Work. fto\i tit iji 4RPBiTwan>i^^ «s^^ 
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proceeds rtodtted in specie. Theef- 
feot is to recruit the bullion in the 
bank of England, and diminish the 
Talne of our property, and especially 
of railroad securities, by the contrac- 
tion of our currency. 

The efifect of this export of specie 
being to depreciate the yalue of rail- 
road shares and railroad credit, it con- 
sequently arrests railroad enterprise, 
and deprives out laborers of profitable 
' einployment ; whereas a financial sys- 
tem which would enable our railroad 
companies to purchase and use Ameri- 
can iron, would not only diminish the 
power of the bank of England to act 
tipon our currency, by forced sales of 
Railroad bonds, but it would soon con- 
vert the productive labor of this coun- 
try into a positive capital, competent 
and willing to maintain our credit by 
protecting our currency, and prevent- 
ing the periodical contractions which 
it is the interest and policy of the 
bank of England now to produce. 

We are now paying near two mil- 
lions of dollars per annum for railroad 
mail service. This is the interest at 
six per cent, on thirty^hree millions of 
dollars. Instead of paying this two 
million of dollars, as we now do on 
contracts for four years, I urould make 
contracts for railroad mail service in 
perpetuity ; and deliver to railroad 
companies bonds, chargeable upon the 
revenues of the department, and re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the gov- 
ernment, and bearing an interiest of 
ihree per cent, only, to an amount the 
interest upon whtch at six per cent, 
would be an equivalent for the service 
rendered, and to give current value to 
these bonds, and enable the railroad 
C(«kpanios to purchase iron with them, 
I would provide that the surplus in 
the ire&svry, beyond the wants of the 
government, ebould he appropriated 



to purchase, ai par, sudi of these 
bonds es had been made the basis of 
bank issues, under the laws of the 
several states. The efiect of this ar- 
rangement wopld bo not only to re- 
duce the present disbursement for rail- 
road mail service One half, but to 
convert that disbursement into a posi- 
tive capital, relieving our railroad 
companies from their dependence on 
English iron, and give a money value 
to the entire cost of our railroads. 
This conversion of the expenditures 
on our railroad mail service into a 
positive capital, would contribute to 
the daily augmentations of our wealth 
and resources, uniting and binding to- 
gether all parts of the Union ; for the 
capital thus created, although dis- 
tributed in each section of the conn- 
try, would be deeply interested in the 
maintenance of our public credit, and 
in case of an emergency, could be 
made available for that purpose. 

I am now an old man, having long 
since ceased to take an active part in 
party politics. I have, nevertheless, 
carrfully noted the progress of events, 
and, being Southern in birth, educa- 
tion, feelings, sympathies, and princi- 
ples, I have a strong preference for 
the men Of the state rightcr party. 
Believing that the great body of the 
people of this country have a strong 
preference for our republican form of 
government, and that the Anierican 
movement may be so directed as to 
promote a greater harmony between 
the North and the Soiith, by crating 
an American sentiment stronger than 
the fanaticism which has so long mis- 
led many well-disposed Northern men, 
I would entreat you, and ever^ other 
influential Southern statesman^ ta re- 
member that the poveier of this ^t- 
emment xe^sSk^a VsJCcl ^Sofe ^^«^^^^\5^ 
that \t\ft \hft axAi Qt ^yji^^R^^sB^ "^^ 
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act with, and give a right direction to, 
pnblic opinion. 

Let me entreat jon, be not deceived 
by the false clamor. The American 
party are not Abolitionists, and, per- 
mit me to say, that a liberal, gener- 
ous, and cordial confidence and co- 
operation in the American movement, 
adhering to what is right, and reform- 
ing what is wrong, is the best and 
surest means of arresting and counter^ 
acting the anti-slavery agitation. In a 
subsequent letter, I may take a brief 
review of parties, showing that the 
people can and will **regvilati(P the pcHir 
tician$. 

Very truly, your friend. 

Duff Gbskn. 

I (JFVom flU Jmariocm Orpan.) 
GKS. DUIT GREEK ON THE TABXIT. NO. n. 

lb the Hon. R. M. T. Hunter : 

The " principle of the tariff of 1846" 
I understand to be an ad-valorem duty. 
I now proceed to prove it to be unwise, 
and inconsistent with the obligations 
imposed by the Constitution. 

It will not be denied that one of the 
chief ends of the federal Constitution 
was to form a government to be charged 
with our intercourse with foreign na- 
tions ; nor can it be denied that many 
questions must arise which necessari- 
ly affect our prosperity, and upon 
which the action of our government 
should depend upon the relations 
which exist between foreign govern- 
ments and ours. Thus Congress has 
power not only to "regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations,'' so as to 
protect our interests and promote the 
common welfare, so far as it can be 
done by a proper exercise of that 
power^ but Congress also has power to 
declare war, if it becomes necessary 
for that purpose. It must, therefore, 
be adiOjUJbpd ibat the power to " regu- 



late conmierce'' is a much more conf> 
prehensive grant than the power to 
" levy and collect duties." The purpose 
of this latter power is to create a rev- 
enue, and it is therefore subordinate 
and auxiliary to the power to " regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations.'' 
If the power to levy and collect duties 
be subordinate and auxiliary to tiie 
power to regulate commerce, then the 
power to "levy and collect duties" 
should be so administered as to aid 
the proper exercise of the power to 
" regulate commerce," with foreign nar 
tions. For as each power is a separate 
and distinct grant, and both are in- 
tended to promote the " general weir 
fare," it is the duty of Congress to ad- 
minister each in such manner as that 
each may aid the purpose for whi(A 
the other was granted. Let us apply 
this principle to ad-valorem duties. 

The Constitution gives to Congress 
power to "coin money and to regulate 
the value thereof," and to "fix a 
standard of weights and measures." 
The purpose was to give a certain and 
fixed standard of value regulating the 
exchanges and operations of com* 
mcrce, so as to protect the property oT 
individuals and determine the relatioa. 
between debtor and creditor. QolSL. 
or silver are, by the common consent 
of nations, the standard of value, an3 
hence all obligations for payment od 
money are held to be payable in golc 
and silver. Yet it is now admitted 
that the value of the property of co; 
mcrcial countries bears a relation 
thirty to one of their currency, 
follows, therefore, that if one comm»'M 
cial nation becomes indebted to anotli 
er, under an implied undorstandiis j 
that the debt is to be paid in produ<^ 
or property, and the creditor, instead 
of receiving produce, demands and r^ 
ccives gold and silver, the effect wiO 
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be to diminish the yalae of the prop- 
erty of tho debtor nation thirty times 
the sam of the payment thus demand- 
ed. It is tho duty of Congress to so 
"regtdatc commerce with foreign na- 
tions" as to protect ns, as far as possible, 
from such a contraction of our curren- 
cy. Will an ad-yalorem duty do this f 
It does tho very reverse. Take the 
case of railroad iron — say that the 
price is sixty dollars per ton, the duty 
will be twenty dollars. In case of a 
pressure in the London market, and 
iron falls to thirty dollars per ton, 
then the duty is but ten dollars. It 
needs no argument to prove that there 
woald be no such reduction in price 
were it not for some contingency 
creating an extraordinary demand for 
bullion in the bank of England, and 
■och sales, at this reduced price, would 
not be made, were it not for the pur^ 
pose of shipping our specie. The ef- 
iioct would be that wc would save fifty 
dollars in the price of a ton of iron, 
and lose twelve hundred dollars in the 
depreciation of the value of property. 
I refer you to Mr. Calhoun's speech 
upon the currency, where he admits 
that the value of the properly of a 
commercial nation is thirty times 
the sum of its currency ; and if we 
tasume this datum to be correct^ I 
bave demonstrated that an ad-valorem 
duty is not only unwise, but most 
^xi\JD8t, and utterly inconsistent with 
the duty imposed upon Congress by 
the '< power to regulate commerce 
"With foreign nations." 

The coalition between Mr. Clay and 
^. Adams adopted as the basis ef 
their party organization a high tariff 
*Qd internal improvement — a high 
tariff to collect a large surplus rev- 
^ue, levied upon the commerce, paid 
fet diiefly by Southern exports, to be 
Expended by combinations chiefly in 



the North and West. This, the South 
said, was unequal and unjust, and un- 
constitutional because it was unequal 
and unjust, and tending to corrupt 
legislation. You will, I am sure, 
admit that there is a palpable dir 
tinction between a tariff levied for the 
purpose of creating a large surplus 
revenue, to be expended by Congress 
on local works or internal improve- 
ments, and a tariff intended to so 
"regulate our commerce with foreign 
nations" as to prevent those periodical 
contractions of our currency which have 
caused such ruinous depreciations of 
the value of property, and each and all 
of which can be traced to the extrsr 
ordinary demand for bullion, and the 
measures adopted by European bank- 
ers, coercing the shipment of specie. 
I spent the greater part of 1842 and 
1843 in London, my chief purpose 
being to study for myself the operations 
of trade between England and the 
United States. I knew that the theory 
of free trade is, that commerce is a 
reciprocal exchange of the products of 
labor, and I wished to know why a 
demand for bullion in the bank of 
England necessarily produced a ruiur 
ous contraction of our currency. I 
became satisfied that, as ours is the 
weaker part of the British financial 
system, a financial crisis in England, 
whatever might be its cause, whether 
produced by overtrading, a bad harvest, 
speculations in railroad shares, or 
Spanish American bonds, or South 
American or Mexican mines, was al- 
ways made to explode here ; and its 
worst effects were transferred to us. 
I will give a few facts by way of illus- 
tration. 

The refusal of Congress to recharter 
the bank of the United States com- 
pelled the shareholders to accept a 
charter from the state of Pennsylvania. 
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This made it neceBsary to withdraw 
the branches located in other states ; 
this was mostly done by sales of the 
assets in the branches^ which were 
chiefly paid for in the notes of local 
banks. Had the bank of the United 
States demanded specie, most of the 
local banks would have suspended ; 
the directors of the United States 
bank therefore made large advances 
on state bonds, and for cotton and 
tobacco, and sent Mr. Jaudon with the 
bonds to London, and Biddle and 
Humphries to Liverpool, in charge of 
the cotton and tobacco. 

The bank advanced some five 
millions in bills upon London, to en- 
able the merchants who had suffered 
by the great fire to pay their British 
creditors. When Mr. Jaudon sailed 
for London, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land sixes were worth sixteen per 
cent, premium ; when he reached Lon- 
don ho could not sell at any price, and 
I was credibly informed that the bank 
would have been protested had not 
Mr. Morrison, at the last moment, 
advanced the funds, upon an hypothe- 
cation of his beet securities at ninety 
^ve per cent., to enable Mr. Jaudon to 
protect the credit of his bank. 

Do you ask why Mr. Jaudon could 
not sell his state bonds ? I reply that 
the interest on the public debt of the 
several European governments, pay- 
able the greater part in London, and 
the greater part of which is controlled 
by a few bankers, who are the agents 
of these governments for the sale of 
these securities, and also of the princi- 
pal fundholders to receive and re-invest 
their dividends, amounts to about two 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
per annum. These bankers said that 
if Mr. Biddle was permitted to establish 
an agency in London for the saletxf six 
and seven pet cents., in competitioiL 



with their European three per cents., 
Mr. Biddle could furnish any required 
aifiount of American six and seven per 
cents., and that the inevitable con- 
sequence would have been that many 
of the holders of European three per 
cents, would have sold out and pm> 
chased American six and seven per 
cents. It was, therefore, with them a 
matter of necessity, as well for them- 
selves as for their clients, the mon- 
archical governments of Europe, and 
these bankers combined to depreciate 
American credit. They saw that this 
could most readily be accomplished by 
breaking down the bank of the United 
States, and therefore they refused to 
purchase the state bonds held by Mr. 
Jaudon. 

Do you ask why the bank did not 
sell cotton and tobacco through their 
agency at Liverpool, and thus obtain 
the means of meeting the drafts given 
to the merchants of New York f I will 

■ 

explain : 

Up to that time the commerce be* 
tween the United States and England 
was conducted chiefly through the 
agency of three London houses, known 
as the three W.'s. The American 
merchant bought from the British 
manufacturer on a long credit, and 
drew a bill upon one of these W.'s. 
The goods were brought to the United 
States, and bonds at long dates given 
for the duties. The goods were sold 
and American produce remitted, so 
that the merchant was enabled to 
place funds in the hands of his London 
correspondent in ample time to make 
his payments. 

He British financiers saw that }h. 
Biddle could protect his credit through 
the sale of the cotton and tobacco 0ent 
to Bidfle k Humphries, at Liverpool, 
and 'thjnr ^ftBi^^ixK x^solv^ not only 
itiii HBnIntt'Qnif *6Rlait| butto destFOJ 
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onr commerco. What I am now about 
to say I have from the bcdt authority: 
One of the W/s, fearing a monetary 
crisis, wrote to his American corre- 
spondents that he could not accept their 
Mis as he had done. The governor 
of the bank of England called upon 
liim and said that the bank wished 
to encourage trade with the United 
States, and by a pledge of aid in case 
of necessity induced W. to recall his 
letters. The consequence was, that 
when the time came W. was under 
acceptance for more than twelve 
milUons of dollars, and, instead of 
carrying him through the crisis, the 
hank of England refused to discount 
any bill drawn on account of the ship- 
ment of American produce, and the 
consequence was that W., who had a 
poeitive capital of more than two 
millions of dollars, became bankrupt, 
and his brother, who had retired from 



bnsiness, expended even a greater sum 
in the ftnitless effort to save him. 
Now, why did the bank of England 
urge W. to aid them in their eflfort to 
send a large quantity of British mer- 
chandise to the United States f and 
why did the bank refuse to discount 
billfl drawn on account of shipments of 
American produce ? Do you not see 
the motive f The time had come when 
it became necessary for British finan- 
n'ers to so regulate their commerce 
Hth the United States as to enable 
hem to regulate the value of our 
loney by contracting our currency, 
t was not enough for them to refuse 
7 purchase state bonds — they saw 
[lat it was indispensable to assail our 
rcdit through our commerce. To do 
iia it was necessary to create a large 
omtnerdal balance against us, and to 
rdtect their three per cents, from the 
(MJBpatition with our six and seven 
er cents., it became necessary to so 



regulate their commerce with us that^ 
instead of selling upon long credits 
and thus giving us the aid of their 
capital, they now required cash pay- 
ments for their manufacturers while 
they used their credit in the purchase 
of our produce, 

The effect of this new "regulation'' 
of their commerce with us is to enable 
the bank of England at any time, upon 
one week's notice, to create a panic 
and cause a contraction of our currency 
by exporting our specie. 

Was this new regulation of their 
commerce called for by any failure on 
the part of our merchants to meet their 
engagements? On the contrary, by 
reference to an official report from the 
Treasury, you will sec that the duties 
paid by our merchants on custom- 
house bonds, from the year 1789 to 
1837 inclusive, amounted to six hun- 
dred and ninety-four millions of dollars 
on bonds having six, nine> and twelve 
months to run, and that the loss by in- 
solvency, during that period, was less 
than one per cent. 

It follows that the merchants who 
were so punctual in the payment 
of duties were no less punctual in the 
payment of the sums due to their 
British creditors. Why, then, did the 
bank of England refuse to aid tho&e 
who were engaged in the trade with 
the United States f The new regula- 
tion which compelled us to pay in 
advance, instead of purchasing on 
credit, shows that the purpose was to, 
enable the bank at will, to so regulates 
their commerce with us, as to enable 
the London bankers to export our 
specie, and by contracting onr currency 
to so depreciate our credit as to prevent 
a competition between our six and 
seven per cents, and their three per 
cents. 

What would be the condition of 
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England and other European nations, 
if they were compelled to give seven 
per cent, for money T How long 
would England continue the war with 
Bussia if consuls were depreciated to 
fcrty? 

Do not suppose that I intend to 
cbarge that the warfare on our credit, 
or the contraction of our currency by 
die exportation of our specie, is done 
wantonly for the purpose of doing us 
injury. What I do charge is that such, 
warfare is an indispensable part of 
the British financial system, and will 
continue to be so as long as our com- 
merce, as regulated by Congress, 
furnishes to tho bank of England the 
surest and cheapest means of recruit- 
ing her btdlion. What I would imr 
press upon you and upon Congress is, 
that as England has reorganized her 
system of commerce so as to increase 
the facilities by which the bank of 
England can transfer our bullion from 
Wall street to London, and inasmuch 
as the export of our specie diminishes 
the value of our property in the ratio 
of thirty to one of the sum of the 
diminution of our currency, which 
must necessarily be much more than 
the sum of the specie exported, we 
lose, by the construction of the cur- 
rency, and consequent diminution of 
the value of our property, much more 
than the benefit which accrues from 
any reduction in the price of foreign 
merchandise, and it is therefore the 
duty of Congress to protect us, not 
against the cheap labor of Europe, but 
against the measures which foreign 
bankers have adopted, by which they 
can create an expansion or contrac- 
tion of our currency at will. How 
can Congress do this f I reply, by so 
x^gulating our commerce with foreign 
nations as to regulate the value of 



money. The power is expressly grant- 
ed, and the duty is imperative. 

Let it not be said that England is 
our best Customer, and that commerco 
and exchanges will rogulate them- 
selves, or that, as we are the greatest 
consumers of British merchandise^ 
England is interested in promoting 
our prosperity. Let me ask you to 
look to Lreland, to India, and to Port- 
>ugal. Are not Ireland, India, and 
Portugal, consumers of British Ine^ 
chandiseT And who does not know 
that the wealth and resources of each 
have been exhausted by tho operation 
of British commerce. 

Do you not see that the real issue of 
the present age is between the moA* 
archies of Europe and their system of 
taxation, represented by their funded 
debt, and, our republican form of gov- 
emmont, and our system of progress, 
represented by our railroads as the 
basis of financial and commercial 
credit? Do you not see that the 
crises of 1840 and 1854 are attributi^ 
ble to the same cause T In 1840 the 
competition was between three per 
cent, consols and six per cent, state 
bonds. In 1854 the competition is be- 
tween three per cent, consols and 
eight per cent, railroad bonds. Which 
is the best basis of credit? What 
would be the condition of England if 
she were compelled to pay eight per 
cent, interest on her public debt? 
Why does England send her chivalry 
— ^the best blood of her most noble 
families — ^to perish before Sebastopol f 
Is it not because she hopes thereby to 
maintain her commdrcial and financial 
supremacy? And what assurance 
have you that if she can humble the 
pride of Bussia, she will not then 
create combinations to arrest our 
progreiBi and thus destroy that com- 
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ion for the trade of India which 
posseBsion of California necessa- 
areates ? Do you ask for proofs 
snch is her purpose? Look at 
late insolent interference of the 
sh and French agents at St. Do- 
^. Look at the concert of Eng- 

and France in relation to Cuba 
the West Indies, and the Sand* 

Islands. Do you not see that 
coalition between England and 
:)leon the Third is the conse- 
ce of the necessities which com- 
hem to sustain each other ? And 
>u not see that the same motires 
h oompel them now to make war 
tussia may compel them to make 
upon us ? Is it not, therefore,- 
luty to leave our sectional strife 
bring union, wisdom, and strength 
e 8upx>ort of our common country f 
instead of laboring to perpetuate 
sectional issues which constitute 
ihief basis of party organization. 
Id we not rejoice to see the North 
e the intelligence an(^ patriotism 
le South to unite with the North 
movement which, if the South be 
y will consolidate the North and 
South for the maintenance of the 
bntions which are no less indis- 
able to the welfare and prosperity 
le North than of the South ? 
reserve further comment for an- 
r letter, and remain your sincere 

d, 

Dura* Orxxn. 

FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

le Hon. R. M. T. Hunter : 

en on a former occasion, I ventured 
[dress you through the press, urg- 
he impolicy of an indiscriminate 
sition to the American party, not 
^ a member of that party, I did 
enow, and therefore did not under- 



take to explain or to vindicate their 
purposes or principles. 

I saw that it had become a powerful 
organization — ^that many of its prom- 
inent members were men of influence, 
and unquestionable patriotism. I 
thought I saw in the professed objects 
of that party, the basis of an organi- 
zation upon which uniting upon a pref- 
erence for our own government would 
give a new direction to party conflicts, 
and tend to lessen, if it did not en- 
tirely supercede, the rivalry between 
the North and the South. For T hold 
that the chief purpose of the federal 
government is to so "regulated our inter- 
course with foreign nations as best to 
promote the interests and welfare of 
the people of the United States, and 
that in the discharge of this duty, the 
North and South are and should be 
one people; and that the measures 
and policy of the federal government, 
domestic and foreign, should unite, 
foster, and strengthen their interests 
as such. 

I knew that names are substantial 
things, and therefore when I was told 
that the democratic senators in •caucus 
had resolved to denounce and proscribe 
the A7nerican party, and that the issue 
thus to be made, was to be an im- 
portant part of the machinery of 
the Presidential election, I ventured 
through the letters addressed to you 
to warn the democratic party, and es^ 
pecially the republican party of the 
South, of the impolicy of such a pro* 
ceeding. The result of the election 
proves the truth and force of what I 
then said. 

I did not ask you or the party of 
which you are so distinguished a mem- 
ber, to recognise or approve of the 
proscription of any person or class of 
persons on account of the place of 
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their birth, or of their religipn-^but I 
did then urge, and propose now to re- 
peat, that the issue upon which tiie 
future peace, welfare, and prosperity 
of this country depend, is not a sec- 
tional conflict between the North and 
the South, in which the local and sec- 
tional interests inyolvod in the ques- 
tion of the tariff and oi slavery 
should be permitted to array the N<Hi^h 
and the South against each other, but 
that it is, as it was before the adq[)tion 
of the federal Constitution, an issue be- 
tween all the states of the Union^ as 
one people, on one side, and all the 
world, with whom wo bare intercourse, 
as foreign nations, on the other. And 
I saw, or thought I saw, in the Amer- 
ican sentiment, which must necessarily 
be embodied in an American party, 
the basis upon which all Americans, 
native-bom or naturalized, Protestant 
or Roman Catholic, might, by rallying 
upon the Constitution, make a united 
effort to harmonize and reconcile the 
local and sectional interests which it 
was the puipose of ihe Constitution to 
assert BXkd maintain. 

I repeat that the result of the late 
election {»roves the taruth and force of 
what I then said. The democratic 
candidate is elected, but his majority 
would have been much greater, if the 
single is^ue had been, between a can- 
didate uniting all those who are Amer- 
ican in principles and sentiment, and 
who are ready and willing to make 
common cause in support of the rights 
and interests which it was the purpose 
of the Constitution to assert and pro- 
tect, as well those of the Qouth as 
those of the North ; and if this be 
so, it is our duty to promote that har- 
mony of interest and of opinion which 
will give strength and permanence to 
such im American sentiment. It is a 



meiancholy and mortifying truth that 
in the late election, the vote for tho * 
anti-slavery candidate was so grea^ 
in most of the Northern states as to 
create, a sectional, political organiza- 
tion of such power and influence as to 
give great encouragement to the aboli- 
tionists. And this is to be regretted 
more, because there is an influential 
and increasing party in the Sonth who 
believe that there is no hope for the 
Scuth, but in a dissolution of th# 
Dnion. While there is an influential 
and growing party at the North who 
would greatly prefer a Union with the 
Southern slaveholding states. The 
public opinion of each section is being 
trained to the belief that there is an 
irreconcilable conflict of interests and 
of opinions, whidi will, in time, dis- 
solve the Union ; and it is apparent 
that the consequences of such a meas- 
ure, and the manner in wMch it can or 
will be done, has become a question of 
serious consideration. 

I repeat > This question is forced 
upon us, and although it may not ap- 
pear, it will enter into and give color 
to the proceeding of the Southern Con* 
vention, about to be held in Georgia, 
of which I am gratified to learn that 
you will be a member. How is it to 
be met and diifppsed o£i I would 
meet it by showing thftt there is no 
cause for a co9flict of sectional inter- 
ests between the North and the South, 
and that the legislation of Congress 
in relation to the tariff, and to African 
slavery, should be such as to protect 
and foster the interests of the North 
and the South. I do not use the word 
"protect^ here in the sense in which it 
was used by Mr. Clay and the partisans 
of his" American System," for he pro- 
posed high duties for the protection of 
American manufactures, and to create 
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a fund to be appropriated by a corrupt 
party Congress to sectional internal im- 
provements. I propose that protection, 
which it is the duty of Congress to 
give, by such regulation of our com- 
merce with foreign nations, as will 
protect our currency from the contrac- 
tions and expansions, which are now 
and will ever be the necessary conse- 



quences of the contingencies which 
affect the money market of the Old 
World, so long as we give them the 
facilities which they now have to ex- 
port our (^de. I reserve the further 
explanation of my views for another 
letter. 

Very truly, your friend, 

DuTF Green. 
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I HAVE referred to the fact, that 
from the commencement of the 
government there has been a funda- 
mental difference between the Repub- 
licans of the South and the advocates 
of a monarchical government repre- 
sented by the Elder Adams and " the 
British party in the United States.'' 
The Eepublicans of the South and the 
democracy of the North, insisting that 
the authority of the federal govern- 
ment is limited by the powers given, 
and the reservations made in the Con- 
stitution) while the monarchists, under 
the name of federalists and such other 
. aliases, as from time to time they have 
deemed it expedient to assume, al- 
though driven from power themselves, 
have contended for a " strong govern- 
ment," enlarging its power by implL 
cation and construction. Such a 
divisio|i of parties is an anomaly in 
the history of government, and is to be 
accounted for by the fact, that although 
apparently a government of the ma- 
jority, in point of fact, ours was hereto- 
fore a government of concurring ma- 
jorities. The slaveholding states, 
Although a minority, and therefore 
vitally interested in limiting the 
powers of the government by a rigid 
construction of the Constitution, con- 
stituting the Southern republican ma- 
jority, acting with the democratic ma- 
jorities of the North, maintained a con- 
trolling influence in the government, 
until after the election of Mr. Lincoln, 
they nnwiBely abandoned and sir 



rendered the control of public affiedrs 
to their opponents. I had noted the 
progress of events with deep anxiety, 
and as the questions of slavery and the 
tariff were made the issues on which 
designing men endeavored to organize 
sectional feeling, I endeavored to show, 
by numerous appeals, through the 
press, that the question of the tariff 
was a question of currency rather than 
of duties, and that the North and the 
South were alike interested in its 
proper adjustment. 

That the reader may properly 
understand the issues inaugurating 
the late war, I reproduce from the 
National Intelligencer the correspond- 
ence between certain persons in Con- 
necticut and Mr. Buchanan, then the 
President, relative to the proceedings 
in Kansas, and also from the Fennsyl- 
vanian, a communication in reply to 
the censure of his conduct. 

MR. BUCHANAN AND KANSAS. 
(Frcm fh€ NatUmta JnkOiffmeer, Sqpi. A, 186T.) 

Imfortakt Cobbbspondknoe. — We find 
under this head, in the columns of the offi- 
cial journal of yesterday, tho subjoined cor- 
respondence between certam distingoiahed 
citizens of Connecticut and the President of 
the United States with* reference to the ex- 
isting dissensions in the Territory of Kan- 
sas and the duties deemed incumbent on 
the general government in regard to tfadr 
settlement. 

We have no disposition to QbaUeoge 
thd xjdii of- ^^ iD0iiioorialiiti to addiMf 

At P^residflDt^ a i^|^ 
Bosdiod and honond 
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by awarding to it a respectful attentiou and dent yesterday, who has furnished us with 

a courteous answer. To apply to them, copies, and kindly consented to their pub* 

therefore, either as individuals or as a body, licatiou. 

the iz\jurion8 designation of the 'Union,' 

when it styles them * reverend and imper- " TomsExodOmcy Jamm Buchanan, Pt^ 

tinent intermeddlers,' seems to us no less ideni<^tho Untied SUitea: 

disparaging to the President than to the ^—, , . , .^. »j.i^ ^ ,j. 3 

\» jx, . 1 J. J • -i. 1 The undersigned, citizens of the United 

gentlemen thus inculpated, since it places «. , j , ^ i ^t_ ^ x 1. n 

7, x- • XI. xx-l-j r J States and electors of the state of Connecti- 

the former m the attitude of paying undue ^ .^ » «. . ^ ^« 

, J. .f. vuu ij o^t» respectfully offer to your Excellency 

heed to a manifesto which he would, ^^^ ^i,- xi, • > % 

the theory supposed, have better consulted „ qn.! ftin^^^Il^Ji t^«-«Mt.i« nf fi,o nnr^af? 
V J* •x— V 1 • x^ J ine lUnaamentalpnncipie Of tneUonsti- 
ms dignity by leaving unnoticed. ^^. . ^, ^ ., ,'1. , *^ , ^ 

, .i«. x« V ^ x tutionof the Umted States and of our po- 

* We may venture, however, to express i xv x xu i if n 

. , , . ., • T X • ilx» litical institutions is, that the people shall 

our regret that the memorialists, in stating , ^, . , <. 1 f ., . 



make their own laws and elect their own 
mlors. 



their complaints, should have assumed with 

so much positiveness their own theory, ^ __ .xt. . * -i. x .x,. x . ^ 

u XI X «x«- J J vx i. r xiT We see with gnef, if not with astomsh- 

honcBtly entcrtamed, we doubt not, of the x xi^ ^ -n. -rrr « \. «- 

protracted difficdties in Kansas, and mani- "'^"*; *^* Governor Walker of Kansas 
fested so Utile allowance for any pos.ible ^^^^J 'f ^'T"^ ?^ proclaims that the 
j.ir - . . ,. , • ux .^' X Iresiaent of the Umtad States is employing, 

dmerence of opimon which might conflict ^, ... ^ *T^ 

•xi. xi. • — • • rm. • through mm, an army, one purpose of which 

with their own impressions. Their expe- . ^^ \. •^\ /_ ^ 

J , , . XI • 1- 1. ij w to forco the people of Kansas to obey 

nence and observation, we think, should , ^ ^_ . *^ *^ - ./^TTT 1 «, . 

have taught them the fallibUilyof human ^^s not their ojra. nor of the Umted States, 

judgment as in all moral questions, so espe- ^^"1 '^^^ ^^^*^''.'] " ""tonous, and ostab- 

cially in those involving poUticalpreposees. l^^^-i upo^ evidence they never made, 

Bions. and induced them to admit a wider <>^^^^ ^^ never elected. 

Bcopefortheplayofadvewe,thonghequ«ny , "^f ^i^Vr^. Wore, ««t by the 

sincere, convictions of duty in a case of ad- fo'^S""*. 7,0^ Excellency is openly held 

mitted difficulty and embarrassment The "^ """* P'oclauned to the great derogation 

I rxv. T>- -J X xt. 1. -x of our national character, as violatmg, m 

reply of the President, even though it may . , ,. , x. i xv f 

/• -1 T I. xu • • • XI. • its most essential particular, the solemn 

fail to change their views in the premises, , ^ . , .^ «„ :, x %. x ^^ x 

•71 X 1 r J 1.x X «s X . J • oath t^hich the President has taken to sup- 
will at least, we doubt not, suffice to vmdi- . ,, « x.^ x. * xi , tt . 

X xv '4. r X.' X' J J- 1 P<J'rt the Constitution of this Umon. 

cato thopunty of his motives, and. disclose *^^-„ « xx x. ^ l*. x xi. x- x 

., J v 1. • x» We call attention, farther, to the fact 

the grounds on which, as a conscientious ,, , « „ . . i.i_ 

magistrate, he feels cafled to tike a position ^\ ^^^ ?^."^"^^ i"' ^ hke mamier 

quUe different from that which they would ^^^^ ,^P ^ ^^ ^*^?' ^ f^ mankind, and 

V. to all posterity, in the attitude of 'levying 

* war against (a portion of) the United States,' 

by employing arms in Kansas to uphold a 
- FKOM THK ' UHOX' OF SEPTKMBm «. ^ ^f ^^^^ ^ j^ ^^ ^j enactments, pur- 

*• The public had become apprized during porting to be legislative, but which never 
" the post week that a correspondence of a had the election, nor sanction, nor consent 
peculiar character had taken place between of the people of the territory, 
a number of clergpncn and others of the **We earnestly represent to your Excel- 
North and the President of the United lency, that we also have taken the oath, to 
States, in relation to political afiEiirs in Kan- obey the Constitution; and your Ji&u»)l- 
sas. What purported to be copies or ex- lency may bo assured that we shall not re- 
traolB from this correspondence having frain firom the prayer that Almighty Gcbd: 
found fheir way into the newspapers, we will make your administration an example; 
deeoMd it proper that such a puUication of of justice and benefioence, and,, with his 
it Bhodld be made as would relievo all terrible majesty, protect our people and our 
doubl in tiie public mind as to its genuine- Constitution. 

To this end we called upon the Presi- " Natham^iyr.T«g\«;^'b^iftjJst^\i:!^^:^^ 
14 
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sey, Henry Dntton, Charles L. English, J. H. 
Brockway, Eli W. Blake, Eli Ives, B. Billi- 
man, Jr., Noah Porter, Thomas A. Thacher, 
J. A. Davenport, Worthington Hooker, 
Philos Blake, E. E. Foster, G. S. Lyman, 
John A. Blake, Wm. H. Russell, A. N. Skin- 
ner, Horace Bushnell, John Boyd, Charles 
Robinson, Henry Fedk, David Smith, J. 
Hawes, James F. Babcock, G. A. Calhoun, 
E. R Gilbert, Leonard Baker, H. C. Kings- 
ley, B. Silliman, Edward C. Herrick, Charles 
Ives, Wm. P. Eustis, Jr., Alexander C. 
Twining, Josiah W. Gibbs, Alfred Walker, 
James Brewster, Stephen G. Hubbard, 
Hawley Olmstead, Seagrove Wm. Magill, 
Amos Townsend, Timothy Dwight, David 
M. Smith.*' 

" WAsmNaToic, August 15, 1857. 

" Gentlemen : On my return to this city, 
after a fortnight's absence, your memorial, 
without date, was placed in my hands, 
through the agency of Mr. Horatio King, 
of the Postoffico Department, to whom it 
had been intrusted. From the distinguished 
source whence it proceeds, as well as its 
peculiar character, I have deemed it proper 
to depart from my general rule in such 
cases, and to give it an answer. 

^* You first assert that ' the fundamental 
principle of the Constitution of the United 
States, and of our political institutions, is 
that the people shall make their own laws, 
and elect their own rulers.' You then ex- 
press your grief and astonishment that I 
should have violated this principle, and, 
through Governor Walker, have employed 
an army, * one purpose of which is U) force 
the people of Kansas to obey laws not their 
own, nor of the United States, but laws 
which it is notorious, and established upon 
evidence, they never made, and rulers they 
ueyer elected.' And, as a corollary from 
the foregoing, you represent that I am 
'openly held up and proclaimed, to the 
great derogation of our national character, 
as violating, in its most essential particular, 
the solemn oaih which the President has 
taken to support Hie Constituiion of this 

Unum*' 
''These are heavy charges proceeding 
frcmjgfindemen of your high oh 



if well founded, ought to consign my name 
to infamy. But, in proportion to fheir 
gravity, common justice, to say nothing 
of Christian charity, required that before 
making them, you should have clearly as- 
certained that they were well founded. If 
not, they will rebound with withering con- 
demnation on their authors. Have yon 
performed this preliminary duty toward 
the man who, however unworthy, is the 
Chief Magistrate of your country? If so, 
either you or I are laboring under a strange 
delusion. Should this prove to be your 
case, it will present a memorable example 
of the truth tiiat political prejudice is blind 
even to the existence of the plainest and 
most palpable historical facts. To these 
facts let us refer. 

** When I entered upon the duties of the 
Presidential office, on the 4th of March 
last, what was the condition of Kansas ? 
This terr i t o ry had been organized under 
the act of Congress of 30th May, 1854^ and 
the government, in all its branches, was in 
full operation. A governor, secretary of 
the territory, chief justice, two associate 
justices, a marshal, and district attorney, 
had been appointed by my predecessor, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and were all engaged in discharging 
their respective duties. A code of laws 
had been enacted by the territorial le^da- 
turo ; and the judiciary were employed in 
expounding and carrying these laws into 
effect It is quite true that a controverBy 
had previously arisen respecting the valid- 
ity of the election of members of the terri* 
torial legislature, and of the laws passed 
by them ; but, at the time I entered npon 
my official duties. Congress had recog^niied 
this legislature in different forms, and by 
different enactments. The del^ate elected 
to the House of Bepresentatives, under a 
territorial law, had just completed his term 
of service on the day previous to my inp 
auguration. In fact, I found the govern- 
ment of Kansas as well established as that 
of any other territory. Under these cir* 
cumstances, what was my duty? Was it 
not to sustain this government 7 to protect 
it from the violence of lawless men, who 
ir«Ra48tQniibi«deilli«rtanilearniin? to 
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preyent it from being oyertnrned by force t 
-*-4n the hngtuge of tiie Oonstitation, to 
' take care that the laws be faithftilly exe- 
cuted'? It was for this purpose, and this 
alone, that I ordered a miKtary force to 
Kansas to act as ^pa$8e camiiaius in aiding 
ttie ciyil magistrates to carry the laws into 
execution. The condition of the territory 
at the time, which I need not portray, ren- 
dered this precaution absolutely necessary. 
In this state of a&irs, would I not have 
been juslly condemned had I left the mar- 
shal, and other officers of a like character, 
impotent to execute the process and judg- 
ment of courts of justice, established by 
Congress, or by the territorial legisbture, 
imder its express authority, and thus hare 
Bufifered the government itself to become 
an object of contempt in the eyes of the 
people 7 And yet this is what you desig- 
nate as forcing 'the people of Elansas to 
obey laws not their own, nor of the United 
States ;' and for doing which you hare de- 
nounced me as having violated my solemn 
oath. I ask, what else could I have done, 
or ought I to have done t Would youhave 
desired that I should abandon the territorial 
government, sanctioned as it had been by 
Congress, to illegal violence, and thus renew 
the scenes of civil war and bloodshed 
which every patriot in the country had 
deplored 7 This would, indeed, have been 
to violate my oath of offioe, and to fix a 
damning blot on the character of my ad- 
ministration. 

** I most cheerfully admit that the neces- 
sity for sending a military foroe to Kansas, 
to aid in the execution of the civil law, re- 
flects no credit upon the character of our 
country. But lot the blame fall upon the 
heads of the guilty. Whence did this ne- 
cessity arise t A portion of tho people of 
Kansas, unwilling to trust to the baUot-box 
— the certain American remedy for the re- 
dress of all grievances — undertook to create 
an independent government for themselves. 
Had this attempt proved successful, it 
would, of course, have subverted the exist- 
injg; government, prescribed and recognised 
by Congress, and substituted a revolution- 
azyg^emment in its stead. This was a 
usurpation of the same character as it would 



be for a portion of liie x>eople of Connecti- 
cut to undertake to establish, a separate 
government within its chartered limits, for 
the purpose of redressing any grievance, 
real or imaginary, of which they might 
have complained, against the legitimate 
state government. Such a principle, if 
carried into -execution, would destroy all 
lawful authority, and produce universal 
anarchy. 

''I ought to specify more particularly a 
condition of affiiirs, which I have embraced 
only in general terms, requiring the pres- 
ence of a military force in Kansas, The 
Congress of the United States bad most 
wisely declared it to be ' the true intent and 
meaning of this act [the act organizing the 
territory] not to legislate slavery into ..any 
territoTfor state, nor to exclude it there- 
from, but to leave the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their 
domestio institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States.' As a natural consequence. 
Congress has also prescribed, by the same 
act, that, when the Territory of Kansas 
shall be admitted as a state, it 'shall be re- 
ceived into the Union with or without 
slavery, as their constitution may prescribe 
at the time of their admission.' 

** Slavery existed at that period, and still 
exists, in Kansas, tmder the Constitution of 
the United States. This point has, at last, 
been finally decided by tiie highest tribunal 
known to our laws. How it could ever 
have been seriously doubted is a mjrstery. 
If a confederation of sovereign states ac- 
quire a new territory at the expense of 
their conmion blood and treasure, surely 
one set of the jMfftners can have no right 
to exclude the other f^om its enjoyment by 
prohibiting them from taking into it what- 
soever is recognized to be property by the 
common Constitution. But when the people, 
the banq/lde residents of such territory, 
proceed to finime a state constitution, then 
it is their right to decide the important 
question for theihselves, whether they will 
continue, modify, or abolish slavery. To 
them, and to them alone, does this question 
belong, free from all foreign interference. 

"In the opinion of the territorial le^idar 
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ture of IgayiBaw, the tiine had arrived for 
entoriDg the Union, ai^ thej, accordingly, 
passed a law to elect delegatea for the pur- 
pose of framing a state constitution. This 
law was fair and just m its provisions. It 
conferred the ri^ht of suffirage on ' every 
banqfide inhabitai^A of the territory ;' and, 
for the purpose of preventing fraud, and 
the intrusion of citizens of near or. distant 
states, most properly confined this right to 
those who had resided therein three months 
previous to the election. Here a fair op- 
portunity was presented for all the qualified 
resident citizens of the territory, to what- 
ever organization they might have pre- 
viously belonged, to participate in the elec- 
tion, and to express their opinions at the bal- 
lot-box on the question of slavery. But 
numbers of lawless men still continued to 
resist the regular territorial government. 
They refused either to be registered or to 
vote ; and the members of the convention 
were elected legally and properly without 
their intervention. The. convention will 
soon assemble to perform the solemn duty 
of flaming a constitution for themselves 
and their posterity ; and, in the state of in- 
cipient rebellion which still exists in Elan- 
sas, it is my imperative duly to employ the 
troops of the United States, should this be- 
come necessary, in defending the conven- 
tion against violence while framing the 
constitution, and in protecting the *■ bona^ 
Jide inhabitants' qualified to vote, under the 
provisions of this instrument, in the free 
exercise of the right of sufi&age, when it 
shall be submitted to them for their appro- 
bation or rejection. 

"I have entire confidence in Governor 
Walker that the troops will not be em- 
ployed except to resist actual aggression, 
or in the execution of the laws ; and this 
not until the power of the civil magistrate 
shall prove unavailing. Following the wise 
example of Mr. Madison toward the Hart- 
ford Convention, illegal and dangerous com- 
binations, such as that of the Topoka Con- 
vention, will not be disturbed unless they 
shall attempt to perform some act which 
will bring them into actual collision with 
the Constitution and the laws. In that 
event ihej^ shall be resisted and put down 



by the whole power of the government la 
performing this duty, I shall have the s^. 
probation of my own conscience, and, tt? 1 
humbly trust, df my Gk)d. 

" I thank you for the assurance that you 
win ' not refrain from the prayer that Al- 
mighty God will make my administration 
an example of justice 9/id beneficence.' 
You can greatly, assist me in arriving at 
this blessed consummation, by exerting 
your influence in allaying the existing sec- 
tional excitement on the subject of slavery, 
which has been productive of much evil, 
and no good, and which, if it coiUd succeed 
in attaining its object, would luia the slave 
as well as his master. This would be a 
work of genuine philanthropy. Every day 
of my life, I feel how inadequate I am to 
perform the duties of my high station with- 
out the continued support of Divine Provi- 
dence ; yet, placing my trust in Him, and in 
Him alone, I entertain a good hope that He 
will enable me to do equal justice to all 
portions of the Union, and thus render me 
an hun^ble instrument in restorixig peace 
and harmony a^opg the people of the 
several statesi 

*' Yours, very respectfully, 

''Jaxis Buchanan.*' 

Fxoxa the PennsylvaniaD, October 20, 
1858: 

(From the North Amsiioaa of yesterday.) 

DUFF OREEN TO THE PEOPLE OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, AND BSPECLALLY TO TQQSE 
WHO FBEFKB A OOVERNMENT OF LAW 
AXD OBDBR TO ANABCHT. 

I am encouraged by your past his- 
tory, my own hopes of the future, and 
the sympathies created by our comjDdon 
interests, to a;ppeal to your intelligence 
and to invoke your co-operation in th& 
adjustment of pending political ques- 
tions ; and I address myself to you 
because their early and satisfactory 
a^'ustment much depends, as I believe, 
upon the President, a citizen of your 
own state, and the influence which he 
can b ' ' '" bear upon the deliberations 
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of Congress ; and because^ during the 
canvasB which has just transpired, his 
ofiScial conduct and character have been 
assailed with a bitterness and vitu- 
peration seldom equalled in the politi- 
cal discussions of this country ; and 
because, as the tendency of that war- 
fare will be, as some suppose, to 
weaken the influence which he ought 
to exert in your behalf, it therefore 
becomes your duty now to examine 
with fairness and candor, and to de- 
termine for yourselves, whether his 
conduct has been censurable, as al- 
leged, and what it is proper for you to 
do in the circumstances in which he 
and you are placed. 

If the result of that examination is 
to satisfy your sober and deliberate 
judgment that ho is no longer worthy 
of your confidence, but merits censure, 
then let such bo the expression of 
your opiijion ; but if a caJm and de- 
liberate investigation shall prove that, 
under the difficult and embarrassing 
circumstances in which he was placed 
he has not only had the wisdom to see, 
bat the firmness to recommend, those 
measures which were best calculated 
to promote your interests, and to in- 
crease and strengthen his influence in 
the proper adjustment of that issue 
which is now most pressing, and in- 
volves not only tho rich man's wealth, 
but the poor man's daily food, then it 
becomes your duty to lay aside your 
prejudice, and to bring to his aid all 
the power and influence which you, as 
a people, can give. Let us pause and 
see what are the charges and what 
are the facts. The charge is that he 
was pledged to maintain tho princi- 
ple of " popular sovereignty'' in Kan- 
sas, and that, in recommending the 
admission of Kansas under the Le- 
compton constitution, and the approval 
of the English bill, he has violated 



that pledge. It id tinderstood, and I 
believe I state the issue correctly when 
I say, that, by "p(>pular sovereignty/^ 
his accusers mean that the whole con- 
stitution, made at Lecompton, instead 
of that part which relates to tho ques- 
tion of slavery, should have been re- 
ferred to the "popular vote," and they 
claim that this has become a funda- 
mental principle in our government. 

I meet this charge directly. I deny 
that, in this or any other sense, "popu- 
lar sovereigrdip is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of our government. I deny that 
the President was pledged to maintain 
such "popular sovereignty" in Kansas, 
and assert that, so far as ho was 
pledged, he has faithfully and truly 
exerted his power and influence to ful- 
fil his pledges. I assert further that, 
although with the limited information 
which I had, I disapproved of his mes- 
sage recommending the admission of 
Kansas under the Lecompton consti- 
tution, and although I was opposed, 
and had I been a member of Congress 
I would not have voted for the English 
bill ; yet, with the lights I now have, 
I approve of his message and of his 
approval of the English bill. 

I deny the whole doctrine of "popvr 
lar sovereignty'^ as held by his ac- 
cusers, because I believe it to be 
infidel and revolutionary, subversive 
of the fundamental principles of re- 
ligion and of government. I not only 
admit, but I maintain, that the power 
of our government is vested in the 
people ; but, nevertheless, it is a gov- 
ernment of tho laws and the Constittir 
tion, and not of "popular sovereignty.^ 
The government is a compact between 
the people making it, whereby each 
and all relinquished to representatives 
the power to make laws, and gave to 
the government authority to enforce 
obedience to the laws thua m.a.d<^« 
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The purpose of the government is to 



the weak against the usurpations of 
the strong — ^to restrain and check the 
power of the manj when they would 
oppress the few. Therefore, if this 
new-fangled idea of "popular sove- 
reignty" means anything more than 
the proper exercise of the rights and 
powers of the people, in the manner 
and forms indicated by the laws and 
the Constitution, it is treason, rd)eUion, 
or anarchy. That it was treason, re- 
bellion, anarchy, and civil war in Kan. 
sas, I am prepared to prove whenever 
it is expedient. My present purpose 
is to show to the intelligent, thinking, 
religious public that it is a heresy 
fraught with danger to the church and 
to the well-being of the state. 

I repeat that, if by " popular sover- 
eignty" the accusers of the President 
mean the proper exercise of the power 
of the people, as reserved and recog- 
nized in the law and the Constitution, 
I take issue with them on the facts. If 
they mean a "higher law" than this — 
that the popular will is to be the law 
of the land, and that party platforms 
are more potent than the Constitution 
— ^that voxpqpidi is "vox Dei,^' then I 
say that, so far from being a funda- 
mental principle of our government, 
it is treason, rd)dlion, anarchy^ and inr 
fidelity. Obedience to law is the duty 
of man. This new idea of " popular 
sovereignty" substitutes the popular 
will as the rule of the law. In the ex- 
ercise of such " popular sovereignty," 
Adam and Eve ate the forbidden fruit 
and lost us Paradise. It was in the ex- 
ercise of such " popular sovereignty" 
that his enemies shouted, "Crucify 
him, crucify him," and slew tho Son of 
God. 

Why it was that man was permitted 
to sin, or why he should be redeemed 



through the atoning blood of Christy 



maintain the rights and interests of are mysteries hidden in the inscrutable 



providence of God. Why false doc- 
trines, errors, strifes and animosities 
are permitted to enter the church, or 
why men, zealous disciples of Chris fi, 
and anxious for the welfare and happi-^ 
ness of man, are moved by passion, 
pride and prejudice, no man can say, 
except that it is the law of our nature, 
from which no man is free. Wo are 
told that what was written aforetime, 
was written for our instruction, and 
hence we find that David, the chosen 
man of God-r-the man after God's own 
heart, had his infirmities, as other men^ 
So there was a Judas &mong the twelve, 
and Peter denied his Lord, with an 
oath I ! If David, and Judas, and 
Peter, being men, had been perfect and 
without sin, how could sinful men, as 
we all know ourselves to be, hope to 
be reconciled to God f The record of 
the sins of David, of Judas, and of 
Peter, was written to admonish us of 
the disease which is within us — of the 
existence of the law of God, and of the 
necessity of the mediating grace of 
Christ. I believe in a special Provi- 
dence, working through the use of 
means. When I reflect upon the im- 
mensity of space, filled with the mani- 
festations of His power, and see that 
He has given laws, regulating the 
movement of the heavenly bodies, 
which have continued, without variable- 
ness or shadow of change, I recognize 
the infinitude of His power and the 
duty of submission to His will. When 
I look back upon the history of man, I 
find that the organization of govern- 
ment and submission to ihe law are 
indispensable to his spiritual as well 
as his temporal welfare ; and, there- 
fore, I feel it to be my duty, and yours, 
to unite in resisting a heresy which 
would refer to the variable, imdefincd. 
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imasoertainable popular will, created 
by artful appeals to popular prejudice, 
made by deBig^ing demagogues for the 
promotion of their own personal ends, 
instead of that matured will of the 
people, declared, in the laws and the 
Constitution, to be the proper guide for 
the conduct of public men. Do his 
accusers charge that, in this matter of 
** popular sovereignty'' in Kansas, the 
President has violated the law or the 
Constitution f I do not so understand 
them. As I understand the case, it is 
that he agreed, with Gk>y. Walker, that 
the best means of terminating the 
Kansas controversy was to recommend 
that the legislature of Kansas — ^then 
elected, at an election which had re- 
ceived the sanction of the preceding 
House of Rctpresentadves, ^ majority 
of whom had admitted the delegate to 
his seat and rejected the Topeka con- 
atitution— should pass an act authori- 
zing the election of delegates, to meet 
in convention, with power to make a 
constitution, and that that convention 
ought to submit the constitution, thus 
to be made, to a vote of the people of 
Kansas. 

Does any one pretend to say that, 
nnder the circumstances, the President 
did not advise that the Lecompton con- 
stitution should be submitted to a 
popular vote ? No one says this. But 
it is said that the constitution was not 
submitted, and that, by recommending 
the admission of Kansas, under that 
constitution, ho violated the pledge 
given to Gov. Walker, and abandoned 
the principle of popular sovereignty ! 
Let us pause and examine this charge 

The cry of '' no more slave states" 
was brought into Congress upon the 
application of Missouri to be permitted 
to organise a state government. Mr. 
Trumbull, in reply to Mr. Douglas, said, 
in a lato speech in Illinois, that " No 



ona has ever denied the right of the 
people of a territory , when they come to 
organize a dale government, to decide 
the question €f slavery or no slavery fw 
themselves/' and I recur to this dec- 
laration as an illustration of the undue 
influence of temporary excitement and 
party prejudice, upon one occupying so 
exalted aposition, to show the necessity 
of a strict adherence to the law and the 
Constitution, and to truth and reason 
as the rule of our action, instead of 
launching the ship of state into the 
uncertain sea of popular opinion, 
lashed into fury by artful and design- 
ing men, who make politics a trade, 
and live by the excitement which they 
create. 

If that honorable Senator had cast 
his eyes across the Mississippi river, 
he would have been reminded that 
slavery existed in Missouri before it 
was ceded to the United States, and 
that the right of property in slaves, 
and the right to be admitted into the 
Union, upon an equal footing with the 
original states, was guaranteed by the 
treaty ; and yet he must know, as we 
all know, that the admission of Mis- 
souri as a state was opposed, under 
pretence that Congress had power to 
prohibit, and ought to prohibit, slavery 
in Missouri. This claim of power to 
prohibit slavery in the new states was 
not only asserted then, but has been 
the bone of contention ever since then, 
until it was admitted to be a usurpa- 
tion, by the opposition in both houses 
of Congress, during the last session — 
in the Senate, on Mr. Crittenden's, and 
in the House, on Mr. Montgomery's 
amendment. 

We are told that we should judge 
the tree by its fruits. This vote of the 
opposition in both houses of Congress, 
and this declaration of Mr. Trumbull, 
that '' No one has ever denied the riqhP 
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of the people of a ferritory^ when they 
come to organize a ekiie govemment, io, 
decide the queetion of slavery or no 
slavery for themsdvea/* is the fruit of 
the President's mesfiag^ recommend- 
ing the admission of Kansas under the 
Lecompton constitution ; and, although 
I did not approve of that message, and 
had I been a member of Congress 
would not have voted for the English 
bill, yet I now maintain that, judging 
the tree by its fhiits, and looking to 
the principles iuyolved as well as to 
consequences resulting therefrom, for 
that message and all that he has done 
in relation to Eanscks, the President, 
instead of censure, deserves our com- 
mendation and support. 

To the charge that the Lecompton 
constitution was not referred to the 
vote of the people, I reply that the 
charge admits, and no one has ever 
denied, that, under the circumstances 
of popular excitement, it was the Presi- 
dent's opinion, and that he authorized 
Mr. Walker to say that it was his 
opinion, that the Lecompton convention 
should submit the wliole constitution, 
and not a part only, to a popular vote. 
When the President gave this advice 
he had exerted the whole of his 
authority in that matter. He did not 
make the constitution — ^he was not the 
convention. The reference of that 
constitution was not to be his act, but 
the act of the convention. He had given 
no pledge that he would refer the con- 
stitution to a vote of the people. He 
had no power to refer it, and, there- 
fore, could give no pledge that he 
would refer it. As he gave no pledge, 
he could not, by any forfeiture of such 
pledge, violate the popular sovereignty 
of the people of Kansas. But, although 
he could give no pledge that he would 
refer the constitution to a popular 
?Fote, he did give a pledge that he 



would exert his power to prevent any 
improper interference with the right of 
the people to elect representatives who 
would refer it, when made, to their ap- 
pro^ or rejection. Does any one <rf 
his accusers charge thltt he did not, to 
the extent of his power, fulfil thrd 
pledge? No, no one makes that 
charge ; although it is said that there 
were frauds at two or more districts, 
and that a majority of the people re- 
fused to vote, and, therefore, the 
election was illegal. 

I refer to these facts because, in 
passing judgment upon the conduct of 
the President, they become important, 
and, tiierefore, to enable us more prop- 
erly t6 understand the real issue I 
recur ag^in to the history of the case. 

Mr. Galhoun, at the time of his death, 
was the proikiinent statesman of the 
South. Mr. Clay had become so much 
identified with the North, that he did 
tiot ev6n pretend to be a Southern man. 
The South was witiiout a candidate. Li 
the North, there were Mr. Van Buren, 
Mr. Marcy, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Web- 
ster, Mr. Buchanati, Gen. Pierce, Oen^ 
Cass, and Mr. Douglas, to say nothing 
of other aspirants, too numerous to 
mention. Anti-slavery had become a 
political sentiment So formidable, that 
it Was well understood no candidate 
could get a Southern vote, who was 
not fully pledged against that heresy^ 
Hence the compromise of 1850 ; hence 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill ; hence the 
platforms of both parties in 1850, and 
hence l^e Cincinnati platform. Those 
who nominated Mr. Fillmore, as well as 
those who nominated Mr. Buchanan, 
hoped to get Southern votes, and hence 
they were pledged to maintain the 
right of property in slaves. 

But there was another party, who 
raised the cry of " no more slave 
state* *-^-Aiid who, although* they had 
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themselveB violated tho Missouri Oom- 
ptomise, by refusing to extend the line 
ihrongh New Mexico and Oalifornia, 
availed themselves of tho Kansas- 
Kebraska bill, to renew the a^tation. 
The result was a civil war in Kansas, 
andsealoas Christians, pious fathers oif 
the church, did not hesitate to furnish 
men, money, and Sharp's rifles to be 
Qsed, in making Kansas a free state. 
It was in vain that they were told that 
the question of slavery in Kansas, was 
a question of climate and population 
— that Kansas must of necessity be- 
come a free state, because prudent 
«laveK)wners would not risk their prop- 
erty in Kansas, and because there is 
-an abundance, and to spare, of unoo* 
cupied lands, suited to slave labor in 
the Southern states ; and that, having 
no slaves to spare for that purpose, 
we cannot make new slave states, un* 
less ve renew the African slave-trade. 
The cry had been raised — a Northern 
political antinslavery party had been 
organized — a corps of unscrupulous 
correspondents had been sent to 
Kansas, who filled a few partisan 
papers with repeated falshoods, until 
the public mind of the North had be- 
come so much inflamed, that pious, 
goodj patriotic Christian men, voted 
for John C. Fremont for President II! 

I ask you to look back upon this 
delusion — to compare it with the per- 
secution of the witches, the Quakers 
and Baptists of New England — and 
then to ask yourselves if it is a matter 
of surprise that this movement in the 
North should create a counter move- 
ment in the South — or that the South 
should have been alarmed and suspi- 
cious ? or that the people should re- 
quire pledges for the protection of 
flieir rights of property ? 

Such were tho fruits of the anti- 
slavery agitation of the North. It was 



understood that the admission of Kan- 
sas under the Lecbttpton constitution 
would affirm the right of the people of 
a territory, in makingtheir constitution, 
to determine the question for them- 
selves ; and that the rejection of thiat 
constitution would assert the power of 
Congress to prohibit slavery in the 
new states. Mr. Buchanan and his 
friends were pledged to maintain the 
right of the people as asserted by the 
South, and he had been not only sus- 
pected, but accused of insincerity, and 
an influential moveihent had been 
made for a dissolution of the Union if 
the Lecompton constitution had been 
rejected, upon the ground that its re- 
jection would be proof of the existence 
of a feeling in the North so powerful, 
and so hostile to the South, that it 
would be no longer prudent or safe for 
the South to remain in the Union. 

Under such circumstances, the Le- 
compton constitution came to the 
President with a request that he should 
submit it to Congress, and recommend 
the admission of Kansas as a state. It 
is not denied that each citizen of Kan- 
sas could have voted in the choice of 
delegates to the Lecompton convention. 
A majority, it is said, did not vote, 
but that waB in their own wrong ; and 
because they preferred the Topeka con- 
stitution — which had been rejected by 
the previous House of Representatives, 
in which the opposition had a majority. 
The President had fulfilled his pledge 
to prevent any improper interference 
in the choice of delegates. He had 
advised that the whole constitution 
should be referred to a popular vote. 
He could not compel the people to 
vote, nor could he compel the conven- 
tion to refer the constitution to tho 
people. He had to act upon the case 
as it came to him, and I congratulate 
you and the couutr-j tli^t \ia \\a.4 ^3^^^ 
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wisdom and the firmness to act so as 
to vindicate and establish the rights 
of the South ; and that this question 
which has so long arrayed the North 
against the South ; which has excited 
so much bad feeling, and has so much 
disturbed the proper legislation of Con- 
gress, has been so auspiciously con- 
cluded under the administration and 
the influence of a citizen of your state, 
who Laving thus redeemed his pledges 
to the South — ^having vindicated and 
established their rights in this ques- 
tion, so vital to them, may now call 
upon the South to stand by him in the 
proper adjustment of that other ques- 
tion, involving no less the interests of 
the South than of the North, but which,, 
in consequence of the sectional charac- 
ter it has assumed, has become no less 
a question between the North and the 
South than the question of slavery 
itself. I mean the question of the 
tariff. 

The South selected a citizen of your 
state as their candidate for the Presi- 
dency, knowing that he had been and 
then was in favor of increased duties 
on imports, and especially on foreign 
iron. It is natural to suppose that he 
can and will exert an influence favor- 
able to your interests, and you must 
see that so far from deserving bitter 
censure, his conduct in the matter of 
Kansas has given him new claims to 
your confldence, and by increasing his 
power to serve you, calls for your 
approval and support. 

But it is charged that he betrayed 
his pledge to Gov. Walker. In what ? 
We have seen that, through Gov. Wal- 
ker, he advised that the convention 
should refer the constitution to the 
people ; that it was not so referred, 
was no fault of his — the reference was 
to be made by the convention, not by 
bini;. In this, therefore, there was no 



violation of his pledgee-— because be 
could not» and did not^ make each a 
pledge. But it is said that Gov. Wal« 
ker was opposed to the acceptance and 
submission of the Lecompton consti- 
tution* In this there could have been 
no violation of any pledge, because 
Gov. Walker himself advised the 
election of the delegates, and the hold- 
ing of the convention. Both he and 
the President advised that the conven- 
tion should refer the constitution; 
neither could have foreseen or antici- 
pated that it would not be referred ; 
there could have been no agreement 
between them in reference to it, and 
therefore there could have been no 
violation of pledges in relation to it 
But it is said that he approved of the 
English bill. I happen to know per- 
sonally that Gov. Walker approved 
and urged the passage of that bill, if 
he did not aid and advise in preparing 
it, and therefore it is manifest that the 
charge of bad faith to Gov. Walker, so 
pertinaciously urged against the Presi- 
dent in this respoct is met by the fact 
that the English bill had sufficient pop- 
ular sovereignty for the governor. And 
it seems to me that those who eulogizo 
the governor and condenm the President 
are not just or reliable — ^who applaud 
one and censure the other — ^both coi^ 
curring in the support of that bill. 

As to that feature of the English 
bill which, in case of. the rejection of 
the Lecompton constitution, requires a 
sufficient population to entitle Kansas 
to one Representative in Congress be- 
fore it is admitted as a state, I do not 
understand that the President's ac- 
cusers assert that it was put into the 
bill at his suggestion. Nor do I wot- 
derstand that, apart from the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, they con- 
demn the principle itself. So far from 
doing this they admit that each terzi- 
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lory sbould have the requisite popula- 
tion before it becomes a state. So far 
as this provision makes a distinction 
offensiye to the popular feeling of the 
North it -was not only wrong in 
principle but unwise in policy ; but is 
it just to make the President responsi- 
ble for the error of Congress ? It is 
true that he approved of the bill, but 
he was required to act upon it as a 
whole, and we should bear in mind the 
fact that it was admitted, and urged as 
an objection to the Lecompton consti- 
tution itself, that there was not 
gufiScient population to form a state, 
and therefore many Southern members 
were willing to vote for ^ that con- 
stitutution as a means of getting rid 
of the agitation, knowing that, even 
under that constitution, JSlansas would 
be represented in both bouses by anti- 
slavery men, and be an anti-slavery 
state. Under the circumstances, is it 
surprising that they should insist that, 
if Ihe people of Kansas rejected that 
constitution, they should wait until 
they had sujfficient population ? IThat 
clause, therefore, should be placed to 
the excited feeling of Southern men, 
and is chargeable to their want of 
wisdom, and not as a fault of the 
President. 

But it is said that the President has 
made the English bill a party test, 
and that he has exerted his influence, 
and the patronage of the government, 
to enforce it. If it be true that there 
has been any abuse of executive pa- 
tronage, I regret and condemn it. lam 
not the partisan or the eulogist of the 
Fk'esident. I wish to be an advocate 
of truth and justice, and, therefore, 
I ask, who, and what, are his accu- 
sers ? Are they seeking power — and, 
if they get possession of the govern- 
ment, wiU they dispense the patronage 
to partisans and favorites ? Have they 



no favorite candidate for the Presi- 
dency 7 And if they elect him, will 
they .put in no claims for Vear and 
tear of conscience ? Is their advocacy 
of "popular sovereignty" purely dis- 
interested patriotism, or is it a mask 
to hide their own selfishness f Par ex- 
amplej Mr. Haskins claims great merit 
for his independence. He claims to 
be a martyr in the cause of ** popular 
sovereignty,*^ and yet, he himself tells 
us, in his Tarrytown speech, that he 
could not have been elected to the 
present Congresd if the opposition 
vote had not been divided on two op- 
position candidates, and that he is 
well aware that he had not the least 
possible chance of re-election unless 
he conld become the opposition candi- 
date. Now, under such circumstances, 
I can see a controlling motive to avail 
himself of the English bill, as a means 
of getting back to Congress as an op- 
position member, b.ut the facts ad- 
mitted by himself, deprive him of all 
claim to independence, and prove that 
he went over to the opposition, prefer- 
ring the chances of a re-election by 
their votes. What claim has he, under 
such circumstances, upon the Presi- 
dent ? Or how can he assume to be a 
political martyr, or to charge that the 
President makes a corrupt use of the 
public patronage, because it is not ex« 
erted for his benefit ? 

I repeat that, although at the time I 
did not approve of his message sending 
the Lecompton constitution to Con- 
gress, he acted wisely and properly ; 
for, by their votes on Mr. Crittenden's 
amendment^ in the Senate, and Mr. 
Montgomery's, in the House, the anti- 
slavery party have conceded all that 
the South ever asked or contended 
for. The discussion following it haa 
not only admitted the right of the 
people of a territory, when they come 
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to make a cooBtitation, to decide the 
qnestion of slavery for themdelves, 
but it ba6 conceded oiir rigbt of prop- 
erty in slaves — concessions which folly 
satisfy the South, and wUch would 
never have been made had not the 
President submitted that constitution 
to Oongress. It is in this vie^ that 
the proceedings of tli6 liuBt Congress 
may be taken as a final and satisfac- 
tory adjustment of the slavety issue. 
The contest in Kansas proves, con- 
clusively, that the question of new 
filave states is a question of climatd 
and population ; and knowing, os wie 
do, that wc bave no slaves to make 
new slave states, the South are com- 
pelled to choose between remaining in 
the Union as a permalient minority, or 
to go out of the Union and form a new 
government. No sane man can be- 
lieve that, if we dissolve the Union on 
such an issue, we can make arrange- 
ments with &e other states for the 
surrender of fagitive slaves, or for the 
protection of our right of property in 
slaves, as satisfactory to us as the 
guarantees we now bav^ in the Con- 
stitution. To dissolve the Union, there- 
fore, is impossible. We have no in- 
ducement to dissolve it. tVe "will not 
dissolve the Union — ^WO will hold the 
North to tiieir compacft, and rely on the 
Constitution^ and notnpon ^popular 
sovereignty,'' for the protection oJT ouir 
rights. And I t^at my congratular 
tions that this healing meastire, which 
leaves us ftee to examine atid dispose 
of the question of the tariff, has been 
achieved tinder the administration of 
a son of Pennsylvania, under circum- 
stances which strengthen his influ- 
ence, and give him claims upon the 
confidence and co-operation of the 
South, in the adjustment of that other 
question, npon which, as I believe, 
more than any other, depend the wel- 
fare and prosperity of this country. 



Of this I propose to treat in unother 
letter, in which I will prove, from care- 
fully prepared statistics, that it is im- 
possible to give constant employment 
and remunerating wages to labor un- 
less w^ have an abundant and cheap 
currency; and that we cannot have an 
abundant and cheap currency unless 
We so regulate our foreign commerce 
as to maintain a sufficient specie basiis 
for the protection of a legitimate use 
of «o much credit as may be required 
to give full employment to labor, and 
transfer the produce of the soil and of 
labor from the producer to the consu- 
mer. I will also demonstrate, by statis- 
tics which cannot be questioned, thai 
the idea that we cannot compete in the 
markets of the wwid, unless we cheapen 
the price of labor, is an ertror. I will 
show that it is the low price and 
abundance of money and of credit, 
and not the low price of labor, which 
is the source of wealth a-nd prosperity 
tiO nations — ^for money id the measure 
of the values cf property, as the yard- 
stick is the measure of cloth. Labbt 
is the poor inan's prc^rty. When 
money is six pefr cent., the yardstick 
is three feet lohg ; when it is twelve 
per cent., the yardstick is six feet 
long, and when it is eighteen percent., 
it is nine feet in length. To so regu- 
late otir foreign commerce that money 
is worth eighteen per cent., is to com- 
pel the poor man to sell his labor by a 
yaMstick nine feet in length, and to 
purchase the rich man's money by a 
yardstick one foot in length. I entreat 
you to unite with me in the effort to 
bring the public attention, and espe- 
cially the attention of the President 
and of Congress, to such an adjust- 
ment of the measure of values that 
the poor and rich may all have one 
standard yardstick of three feet in^ 
length 
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THE faflure of the Charleston Conr 
vention to Aominate a candidate for 
the Presidency — the nomination of 
Messrs. Douglas, Breckinridge, and 
Bell at Baltimore, and of Mr. Lincoln 
at Chicago, verified my worst appre* 
hensions. 

I had bems requested by the Presi* 
dent of Mexico to make an arrange- 
ment with our government, by which, 
instead of sending specie to Mexico to 
pay the balance on the Mexican in- 
demnity, our government should ac- 
cept the bills of exchange of that gov- 
ernment, payable in New York for the 
amount. As the arrangement would 
have saved to each government sev* 
eral hundred thousand dollars, it was 
approved by General Taylor and Mr. 
Clayton, then Secretary of State, and 
the bills of exchange were forwarded 
to the Mexican minister in Washing- 
ton, in accordance! with the arrange* 
meni thus made. The death of (General 
Taylor made Mr. Fillmore President, 
and Mr. Webster Secretary of State ; 
and, for reasons which I was at no 
loss to comprehend, Mr. Webster dis- 
avowed the act of his predecessor, and 
gave the contract for the payment of 
the indemnity to the Messrs. Baring 
and their associates. I appealed to 
Congress, when, for the first time, I 
ascertained the powerful organization 
of the Washington lobby. Conversing 
with a gentleman who had been very 
successful in measures before Con- 
gress, he told me that I could not ob- 
tain the section of Congress unless 



I paid the lobby. I asked, " Who are 
the lobby ?" He gave me n list con- 
taining names of some of the clerks in 
the departments, and of the committees 
of botii Houses of Congress. I was 
told that they were an organized body, 
combined with mei^bers of Congress, 
who^ under their influence, voted for oir 
against measures, or for or against 
claims, as arranged by tUa combinar. 
tion of irresponsible persons, whose 
business it was to support or to oppose 
measures or claims pending before 
Congress, and that they combined to 
defeat measures and claims on which 
the parties interested would not pay 
them a stipulated sum or percentage for 
their influence ; and united in support 
of measures and claims upon which 
the parties interested would agree to 
pay for their services. I refused ta 
employ them — ^they combined against 
me — ^the proposition of Mexico was 
defeated, greatly to the loss of our 
own government as well as of Mexico. 

A few days after the nomination of 
Mr. Douglas, I was going from Washn 
ington to Philadelphia, a leading West- 
em partisan of Mr. Douglas took a 
seat by me, and said : " Green, you are 
a great fool." I replied, " That may be 
true, but it is not very polite in you to 
say so — why do you say so ?" " You," 
said he, '' are wasting your time and 
energies, and in support of Southern 
railroads — ^why don't you unite with 
us in the Central Pacific? There is 
money enough in that for us all." 

I afterwards read the report of the 
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committee, and the " Bill to 
contracts and make provision for the 
more speedy transportation, hj rail- 
road, of mails, troops, munitions of 
war, military and naval stores, be- 
"tween the Atlantic States and those of 
the Pacific, and for other purposes, 
and found that the bill provides that, 

" There be, and hereby is, granted to 
Wniiam H. Bwift, Samuel T. Dana, and John 
Bertrajn, of MasBEcboBetta ; MoBME,GTia- 
nell, Benjamin Chamberlain, Hamilton Fiah, 
John A. Dix, Daniel C. Eaton, Azariah Boodj, 
JoHe)ih Harriion, George W. Caia, Anthony 
S. Wofford, Joseph H. Scranton, Morton 
MiAIichael, of Pcnnaylvania ; Edmnnd Pen- 
dleton, of Vii^inia; Benjamin H. Latrobe, 
Itoes Winana, and Thomaa Swan, of Mary- 
land ; Henry D. Nowcomb, of Kentucky; Wit 
liam Case, 8. S. I'Hommedieu, and Henry B. 
CurtiB,of Ohio; Thomaa A. Morris, Jeaae 
L, Williams, and David C. Brvnham, of Indi- 
eoa ; Joshua Cobb, of Tennessee ; E. 0. 
Groavener and WilUam J, WeUa, of Michi- 
gan; John Wentworth, A. B. Judd, John 
Moore, and Charles G. Hainmoad, of lUinois ; 
John How, James H. Lucas, William Gilpin, 
and Willard P. HaH, of Miasonri; CSiarleB 
Mason, Lucius H. Langworthy, Hugh T. 
Beid, and Hoyt Bhermon, of Iowa ; Samuel 
3. Hensloy, T. D. Judah.and Louis Mcldne, 
of California ; Eerman C. Leonard and J. C. 
Ainsworth, of Oregon, and to such peraons 
as a majority of sach grantees shall admit 
as their aaaociafee, every alternate section 
of land within one mile of such railroad 
line ns such persons may adopt" 

Having read this list of names and 
the bill, I turned to the report of the 
committee, and found that they gave as 

"laa n.ix or aiEOCTioit. 
"■ Your committee have found the greatest 
diversity of opinion as to the mode of ac- 
comphshing the object, and for years the 
inventive geniuB of men has been dirootod 
to schemes for conatmcdng a Pacific rail- 
road. It is generally conceded that govern- ; 
ment mnat, in some way, encourage the , 
work, to induce private capital to take hold 



of it After much consideration, your com- 
mittee have adopted the plan of advancing 
government thirty-year bonds, bearing five 
per cent, interest, in payment for telegraph 
atid tranaportation acrvice, which is to be 
ciecuted dwing the progress, and after the 
completion of the work. To aecnre the 
government they are to ho advanced only 
as sections of fifty miles are completed, b»- 
ginning at each end with what ia suppoaad 
to be only esongh to aid capital ; the amomit 
per mile is to increase as the work proceed! 
from both ends towards the centre of the 
line, where Ihe expense will bo greatest 
As a further securi^, these advances are to 
be a first mortgage lien on the rood and 
oijnlpment ; so tite effeot is an advance of 
government credit for thirty years on what 
would seem to be ample security. Wc have 
stated the annual service now required by 
the governnieBt (which could and would 
be far better performed by a railroad), at 
five mitlions of army and navy transporta, 
and one and a half minions of postal sw- 
which, together, amount to six and a 
half miUions. It is proposed to advoncs, 
OB the work progresses, sixty miUions in 
bonds, which may be increased by accruing 
interest over service, as the work proceeds, 
to seventy millions ; the annual interest 
wonld then be three millions five hundred 
thousand dollars. The annual service, as 
above stated, six millions five hundred 
thousand dollars ; so the annual servioe 
would exceed the annual intereAt, iiatm 
millions of dollars. 

" This last sum would remain vrith the 
government aa a sinking fund sufficient to 

.tinguish the bonds in less than twen^- 
four years, and, therefore, b^ore the bonda 
TciU b&xrme due." 

I saw that here was an openly avowed 
jiurpose, under pretence of a contract 
for carrying the mails, &c., to divide 
among the persons named, and to " such 
persons as a majority of such grantees 
might admit as their associates," 
eeventy millions of dollars, with as 
annuity of six miUions five hundred 
thousand doUara, openly and sham» 
lesal* "WtiBing the fact that the 
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proposed contraot wonld pay the inte- 
rest on the seventy millions of dollars 
and giTB a sorplos of three millions. 
I saw that as an annuity of one dollar 
at six per cent.* will, in thirty-two 
years g^ve ninety dollars and eighty- 
eight cents, the purpose was to dis- 
tribute among the associates two hun- 
dred and seventy-two millions, six 
hundred and forty thousand dollars, 
and that it was a solemn and melan- 
dioly truth, that there was money 
enough in the Central Pacific Railroad 
bill as presented by Mr. Curtis, for all 
the associates. I was startled at the 
corruption, and not surprised at For- 
ney's assurance that if they could not 
elect Mr. Douglas there would be a 
bargain to elect Mr. Lincoln. I was 
not surprised at the charge of corrup- 
tion made by Mr. Dickinson as quoted 
in my letter to the people of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, nor am I now 
ilurprised at the efforts made to pre- 
vent the admission to their seats of 
members of Congress, who, if admitted, 
would vote against like donations of 
the pec^le's money to the associates 
who have two other bills x>6nding be- 
fore the radical Congress, which, uur 
der pretence of building railroads to 
the Pacific, will, if passed, add so 
much more to the public debt, and en- 
able tiie "gprantees" to divide among 
themselves '' and such persons as a ma- 
jority of such grantees shall admit as 
their associates," several hundred mil- 
liona mpro of " public plunder.'' 

Advised, as I was, by the events of 
the Crimean war, the repulse of the 
British fleet in their attack on the 
Buasian fort at the mouth of the 
Amoor river, and the movement of 
Bu00iaft agents in Japan and China, 
I waa at no loss to understand the real 
laolive for the encouragement given 
by the British government, to the con- 



struction of the Grand Trunk Railroad 
of Canada. I saw that although Tan- 
oouver's island and Pngef s sound, had 
been the most remote part of the habit- 
able globe to England, so long as the 
mode of communication was by Cape 
Horn, a railroad and telegraph from 
Quebec to the Pacific would so enhance 
their value that instead of surrender- 
ing their claims to their possessions 
on the Pacific for a sum sufficient to 
indemnify the Northwest Pur Company, 
tho British government, who had ar- 
rested the progress of Russia by the 
war in the Crimea, would not only fa- 
vor the construction of the Central Pa- 
cific* Railroad, in connection with the 
Orand Trunk Railroad of Canada, by 
encouraging an advance of the funds 
required to build it, but would, if it 
were necessary, advance the sum re- 
quisite from their own public treasury. 
I saw, that the shrewd men who were 
interested in competing lines in New 
England, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Il- 
linois, and Iowa, were deeply interest- 
ed in preventing the control of the 
Pacific road from passing into the 
hands of men who would bo interested 
in making the Grand Trunk Railroad 
of Canada, the Grand Trunk of the 
Pacific Railroad, and I believed that 
with them the election of members of 
Congress and a President who would 
favor their plan of building that road, 
was much more important than the 
election of the candidate whom they 
had aided to put in nomination. With 
them, the question was not who ought 
to be elected President, but whose 
election will enable the association to 
get the funds from the treasury of the 
United States to build the Pacific 
Railroad, and give to them not only 
the use of the seventy millions of dol* 
lars, and the annuity of six and a half 
millions of do\VBixa,VQ^> %\:^^ "^^ ^•^'^- 
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trol of 'the travel and transportation 
of the Pacifio Bailroad, and that by 
control enable them to trauifer ao 
much of that travd and tranaportation 
as viay be transferable to the rait 
roads in which they were interested, 
instead of pennitting'it to go Eaat, oyer 
the Grand Trunk Baibroad of Canada. 
Alike interested in the construction of 
the Paoific Railroad, the Canadian and 
American railroad companies were 
competitors for the control of the 
requisite funds, for upon that control 
would depend contingent profits, of 
equal or greater value, great as was 
the bonus asked of the American Con- 
gress. With this view of the purpo- 
ses and motives of those who had 
nominated Mr. Douglas, I appealed to 
my friend Grov. Fitaspsitricfc, and urged 
him to refuse to serve as their candi- 
date for' Vice-President, and exerted 
my influence to induce the frienda of 
Breqkenridge and Bell to unite upon 
either, and thus prevent the election 
of Lincoluw With thi9 vi^et I wrote 
the following appeal to the people of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey : 

TO THS; PEOPLE Of PSNNSVLyANIA A)n> NS^^T 

JEfiSET. 

The pretenoe on which Messes. Sew- 
ard, Lincoln, Sumner, Hickman, and 
others» urge ihe electigai of the anti- 
slavery candidate for the Presidency 
is, that there is a conflict between 
what they term ^love labor and/re^ 
labor. They, therefore, insist, that the 
measures and policy, and the power 
and influence, of the federal govern- 
ment, shall be exerted to confine slar 
very within the existing slaveholding 
States ; that by so confining it it may 
" die out" The pretence for this war 
upon the South is, that the Declaration 
of Independence asserts that '' all men 
are bora fre^ and equal,'' and that in- 



asmuch as neg^roea are men, there- 
fore they should hefiee I 

They assume that such was the pnr- 
pose of the Congress of IftS, and urgfe, 
as a duty, a perseverance in that sys* 
teoi of measures which will make the 
slaves free men. Does any one pretend 
that Mr,. Lincoln would have been 
thought of as a candidate for the 
Presidency had he not been the oppo^ 
nent of Judge Douglas in 1858, and had 
he not then urged, as a matter of ne- 
cessity, the emancipation of Southern 
slaves — ^had he not urged that all the 
States must become/i^ef Let us, for 
a moment^ reason together. Is it true, 
in principle or in fact, that all men are 
bom/7^ and equal f As a fact, we 
know that it is not true ; for, so far as 
their birth determines their 9bxjtu»^ 
many men are bom slaves. Nor is it 
true that they are bom equal j for we 
all know that, some are bom poor and 
some are bom riGh<^-H9ome are bom to 
live in a republic, and some are bom 
to live in a despotism — some are bom 
to posecaa the blessings of Divine rev« 
elation under the influence of the Goa^ 
pel, and some are bom in heathen 
lands and nqver heard of a Saviours- 
some are bom with a white skin, and 
some are bom with a black. It is not 
true, therefore, that all men are bom 
free^ nor are they bom equal. What^ 
then, they ask is the meaning of the 
Declaration of Independence ? We 
answer that we must look to the inter- 
pretation given to their own declara- 
tion by the men who made it. They 
tell us, in the words quoted by Mr. 
Jefferson, that the negro-slaves were 
not intended to be placed on an equal- 
ity with the white man — ^that they 
were considered and held to be, and 
were taxed as propert]^ Mr. Lincoln 
himself is compelled to admit that they 
are held as property, and so does Mr* 
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Snmner, and so does Mr. Hickman. 
The qnestion, even with them, is not 
whether slaves are property 5 they 
admit, all of them, that they are prop- 
erty, and were and ever have been 
held to be property in the states, 
reoognizing tiiem to be property. Mr. 
Snmner, in a single Incid moment, ex- 
claims that he has no more to do with 
slavery Jn Charleston than he has to 
do with the slaves in Constantinople, 
and says farther, that if the South will 
surrender to Mr. Lincoln, and to him, 
and to their associates, the control of 
the power and patronage of the federal 
government, he will not disturb their 
right of property in slaves. Let ns 
calmly, as men, as Christians, as patri- 
ots, and as statesmen, consider the 
issues involved. 

I appeal to you as men, and as Chris- 
tians, is it not a fact that there is a 
distinction so marked between the 
negro and the white man that it can- 
not be effaced ? Is not the difference 
such as to prevent an eqiuUity between 
fhe two races ? Is the negro the equal 
of the white man ? If he is not, who 
made the negro 7 Why was he made 
to be inferior to the white man? 
Can any one find, in all the scope 
of creation, anything which was 
not rightly and fitly made? and 
were not all things tiiat were made 
suited to the purpose for which they 
were made? Who among all the 
men that live can know what was the 
purpose of God, when he made the 
negro ? How can we comprehend his 
purpose ? Is it not by an inquiry into 
the uses to which he has assigned his 
creatures? Why were not our rail- 
roads — our steamboats — our fine 
houses — our cities — our clothes, and 
our food, ready made for use ? Why 
was man made subject to sickness, 
pain, hunger, thirsty labor, and death ? 

15 



Why is it that man was permitted to 
know good and evil, and forbidden 
to ** put forth his hand, and take also 
of the tree of life and live forever? 
Are not these things hidden in the in- 
scrutable will of the Creator ? Where- 
fore, then, do these men in their pride 
arrogate to themselves to condemn the 
owners of slaves ? Wherefore do they 
assume that slavery is sinful — a 
wrong ? Who made then! to judge ? 
By what right do they assume that 
slavery "must diV? — ^that "all the 
states must be slave or dU frefp f 

I treat this subject in this wise, be- 
cause I know that many persons in 
the North have been trained from in- 
fancy to believe that slavery is sinr 
ful — that it is an evil, and that it is 
part of a good Christian to wish that 
the slave may be free ; and because 
this sentiment has enlisted the sym- 
pathies of many pious and good per- 
sons, so that designing demagogues 
seek to make that sentiment a means 
of creating a sectional political party, 
of such strength as to enable them, by 
its use, to usurp the powers and patron- 
age of the government. Is it not a 
strange feature of this delusion that the 
men, who insist that they themselves, 
are no better than the slaves (for they 
say all men are bom free and equal, 
and therefore these slaves being their 
equals should be free, because they 
are equals). I say, is it not strange 
that such men should insist that we, the 
masters of these slaves, are so much 
degraded by being masters, that we 
are unfit to participate, as their equals, 
in the administration of government ? 
We ask no more than to be treated as 
equals. 

I wish to satisfy all, every one, that 
these men deceive themselves — ^they 
do not believe what they assert — ^they 
do not believe \Itv^\. ^i!c^ x^e^^ Ss^^^^sa 
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equal — ^they know that thej are not 
our Buperiors — ^no, in no sense by which 
the properties or qualities of men are- 
estimated — and yet they would de- 
grade the white master below the black 
slave, because by assuming to sink 
themselves to th^ level of our slaves, 
they hope to control and govern us. 

Were the men who made the PeclcMra- 
tion of Independence black or white ? 
Were they slaves or were they free 
men? Was the (constitution a com- 
pact between free and independent 
states, made by free men— or was it 
a compact between slaves? Who 
were the parties to the Declaration of 
Independence ? Who were the parties 
to the Constitution? Can any one be- 
lieve that the Southern states will con- 
sent to remain in the Union, if the 
legality of their right of property in 
slaves is to be made the question on 
which they are to remain in a govern- 
ment, the sole purpose of which is 
avowedly to be the promotion of the 
sectional interests of the abolitionists 
of the North ? 

So much as to the princijpks and 
purposes of the anti-slavery party. 
Let us turn for a moment to the pur- 
poses and principles of ihe men who 
nominated Judge Douglas. It is 
known that the delegation from New 
York at Charleston and Baltimore 
nominated Mr. Douglas. Now hear 
what the Hon. Daniel S. Dickinson 
said of that delegation in a speech 
made at the Cooper Institute on the 
18th July. He said : 

" But the prayer is over, and a band of 
conspirators took possession of the assem- 
blage, and, instead of a national conven- 
tion, a great huckstering bazaar is erected 
— apolitical trades sales is opened — ^man- 
agement inaugurates her slimy and repul- 
sive court, ancl the office of chief magistrate 
€>f this mighty republic is put up 



board of a pabUo pauper, at the lowest 
bidder. Its proceedings bear evidence of 
deliberate and long-cherished design, ef a 
combination and conspiracy to tie up minor- 
ities against them, and leave those free who 
were for them, and thus attain, by fraud 
or fbree, a particular result, regardless of 
the popular sentiment or of consequences 
which mi^ Ibllow. The ruling faction 
had snuffed up the scent of four hundred 
miUioDs of spoil, and fbo* them the adndn- 
istration of Douglas was expected to rain 
milk and honey, snow^powdered sugar, and 
haU Moffat's vegetable life pills.'^ 

Mr. Dickinson then describes ihe 
proeeedings at Oharleston and Balti- 
more, resulting in the nomination of 
Douglas, and says : 

« A decjsi<m so abhorrent to every prin- 
ciple of common faimess^-so replete with 
outrage and usurpation, divided, di^nem- 
bered, and broke up the convention, as .it 
should have done, and as every sensible 
man saw that it would do ; and I commend 
with my whole heart the spirit of the 
president, General Ousbing, who refused 
longer to preside over the tyrannous cabal, 
and of the delegations who, under the same 
president, reorganized and placed in nom- 
ination Messrs, Breckinridge and Lane. 
The remaining fkction, made wp chiefly of 
ddegateafrom republican jffateSy whose dele- 
gations were the authors of the great 
wrong, deprived of their head and without a 
democratic hody^ proceeded to nominate Mr. 
Doaglas and Fitzpatrick, and as we were 
Lnformed, amidst tremendous enthusiaism, 
Vermont, and other New England states, 
and the whole Northwest were pledged to 
Mr. Douglas, subject^ of course^ to a slight 
mcuTfibrance^ held by one Abraham Lincoln.'" 

Proceeding to speak of the disrup- 
tion of the convention, Mr. Dickinson 
says : 

" The authors of this outrage, whom we 
should hold accountable, and who are 
justly accountable with it, were the ruling 
majority of the New York delegation. 

Creatures who hang fester- 
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ing upon the lobbies of state and federal 
legislation to purchase chartered pririlege 
and immnnity by cormpt appliances ; who 
thrive in its foetid atmosphere, and swell 
to obese proportions, like vultures upon 
o£&l ; office brokers, who crawl and cringe 
around the footsteps of power, and by false 
pretences procure themselves, or vile tools, 
places of official trust and emolument, that 
they may pack and control caucuses and 
c<mventionB at the expense of the people 
they defraud and betray, while honest men 
are engaged in their industrial avocations 
to earn their bread. Oh, how hfis the once 
noble spirit of the democracy fled from such 
contaminating approaches ? Rome, whose 
proud banner once waved triumphant over 
a conquered world, degenerated in the pur- 
suit of sensual delights, into a band of 
fiddlers and dancers, and the democratic 
party of New York, founded in the spirit 
of Jefferson, and emulating for many years 
the noble efforts of a Jackson and a Tompr- 
kins, has, in the hands of political gam- 
blers, been degraded by practices which 



would dishonor the resorts of a Peter selves everywhere, by states, by coimties, 



Funk in cast-off clothing; cheating the 
sentiment of the people of the state and 
nation; cheating a great and confiding 
party, whose principles they put on as a 
disguise, for the purpose of enabling them 
to cheat; cheating the convention which 
admitted them to seats ; cheating the dele- 
gations who trusted them ; cheating every- 
body and everything with which they 
came into contact except Mr. Douglas, 
their nominee." 

Such is the character of the men 
and of the proceedings which placed 
Mr. Douglas in nomination, as given 
by Mr. Dickinson, whose character 
and standing are known to the people 
of the United States. What the pur- 
pose of the party, who sustain the 
nomination thus made, is, appears in 
the following extract from an address 
published by Messrs. Miles Taylor, 
Geo. E. Pugh, and Albert Rust, and 
dated " Dbmoceatio National Executive 
CoMMirrM Booms, Washington City, 
Jvly IS, I860.'' They say : 



<<It remains Ibr us to add, as the senti- 
ment of the Demoeratie National Commit- 
tee, and as the universal sentiment of tiie 
supporters of Douglas and Johnson, that 

NO COMPROMISE WHATEVER IS ADMISSIBLE. 

We desire to ascertain the strength of the 
national democracy in every state, North and 

Sottthy AND WE INTEND TO ASCERTAIN IT. 

We have made no proposition ibr a Joint 
electoral ticket in any state, and earnestly 
exhort you to reject such propositions in- 
dignantly whenever and wherever made. 
If we have any friends in any state, let 
those friends call a state convention at 
once, and nominate a full electoral ticket, 
pledged to the exclusive support of Douglas 
and Johnson. We can agree to nothing 
ebe, because to acknowledge the right of a 
factious minority to dictate their own terms 
of co-operation — sufTer them to violate the 
solemn professions of the democratic party, 
and trample under foot our democratic 
usages — would be to disband the national 
organization at once. Do not fail, there- 
fore, to act immediately; assemble your- 



and neighborhoods ; take no counsel, listen 
to no suggestion from those who have 
shamefully deserted the national democ- 
racy. Every vote for Breckenridge and 
Lane, is a vote, indirectly at least, for Lin- 
coln and Hamlin ; a vote for inaugurating 
an ' irrepressible conflict' between the North 
and the South, and, therefore, a vote for the 
disunion of the states. Be not deceived 
by plausible assertions of your enemies. 
Breckenridge and Lane have no strength, 
not the least, in any of the Northern states. 
They will not receive one electoral vote in 
the North, and except perhaps in three or 
four Northern states, will not have even an 
electoral ticket. 

^<0n the other hand if the Southern 
democracy should now desert the democ- 
racy of the North, it would be an end of 
the alliance between theuL What remains 
then to the South if we w;ould maintain 
the Constitution, the Union, and the integ- 
rity and usages of the Democratic party, 
but the cordial support and consequent 
election of Douglas and Johnson ?'' 
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Washington correspondent of the Phil- 
adelphia (Fomey's) Press, admitted to 
be a special organ of Mr. Douglas. 
Hear him. He says : 

'' In that event in case none of the can- 
didates receive a minority of the electoral 
vote, neither the friends of DOUGLAS, nor 
those of Bell and LINCOLN wiU be foolish 
enough to let the election go to the House. 
If they permit that the above scheme of 
the seceders will be carried out to the 
letter. It would be death to every one of 
them. Bell, if there are two democratic 
tickets in the South, will receive a minority 
of the Southern states. An arrangement 
foUlhe mcute he/are (he dectoral college meetSj in 
accordance vfUh ifhich BeiWs electoral vote 
wiU vniU eUker toUk JDotigUu or vith Lin- 
colny provided that two will have received 
enough states to elect. Some suggest, 
perhaps, in that event, Mr. Douglas as 
President, and Mr. Everett as Vice-Presi- 
dent. 7%0 offices could easily le divided. 
The Union men taking the SotUh, and (he other 
party the North, The electors would then 
meet at the appointed time, and cast the 
vote for their respective states in harmony 
with the agreement entered into, thus 
throwing the seceders out of office, and 
sending them, even in their own states, up 
Salt river."— [&e PhUa. Press^ My 18, 
I860.] 

Here we haye the declaration oi 
Mr. Lincoln, that all thb states must 

BECOME FREE, '' OR ELSE THEY MUST BE- 
COME SLAVE." 

Upon this issue Gov. Richardson 
tells us that there is no alternative 
but a war after the manner of John 
Brown, or purchase. He tells us that 
no one believes that slavery will be 
carried into New Jersey or into the 
territories, and that, therefore, there 
is no alternative between a war upon 
the south, or a mortgage of the white 
man, that the proceeds may emanci- 
pate the Uack; and yet with this ex- 
hibit we are told by Mr. Forney's 
I^ress that .there is to be a^ 



standing that, in case there is cause 
to fear that Mr. Breckemidge will be 
returned to the House as one of the 
three highest candidates, then '' Bell's 
electoral vote will unite either with 
Douglas, or with Lincoln, provided 
that two will have received states 
enough to elect," and that '' some will 
suggest, perhaps, in that event, Mr. 
Douglas as President, and Mr. Everett 
as Vice-Presidenty" adding, as matters 
of course, that " The offices could easily 
he divided, the Union men taking the 
South, and the other party the North " .'// 
Now, is it not strange that, opposed 
as Mr. Douglas and his leading friends 
say they are to Mr. Lincoln's anti-sla- 
very platform, one of the leading pa- 
pers, in his interest, shall, at this early 
day, openly avow a purpose to unite 
witii Mr. Lincoln to defeat the election 
of Breckenridge upon an agreed plan 
of a " division" of the offices ? What 
position is Mr. Lincoln to take in the 
new firm ? Is he to be Secretary of 
State and heir apparent ? Such a sug- 
gestion is preposterous. It is pos- 
sible that some few of the partisans of 
Mr. Douglas, and even Mr. Douglas 
himself, may prefer Lincoln to Breck- 
enridge, but Mr. Bell and his friends 
never. Mr. Bell is not, and none of 
his friends can be, a party to such an 
arrangement. His nomination was 
made in good faith, as an earnest by 
the very respectable body who met at 
Baltimore, that there is a strong and 
influential body at the North, who, not 
only disavow and utterly condemn Mr. 
Lincoln's warfare on the South, but as 
a pledge that their influence will be 
exerted to quiet the apprehensions and 
to protect the rights of the South. 
Mr. Bell was selected because he was 
an eminent Southern statesman, able 
and fearless in the discharge of his 
uty, whom no threats could intimi- 
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date, and no office could pnrchase. 
To snppose that he or Mb friends will 
unite in an arrangement with Mr. 
Linooln and his friends to make Mr. 
Douglas President, tmder an agreed 
division of the offices, argnes an ntter 
ignorance of his character, and of the 
character Imd purpose of the gallant 
Southerners, who will rally, in support 
of the Union and the Constitution, 
around his name as their candidate. 
Nor do I believe that Mr. Lincoln alid 
his friends will be a party to such a 
union. They will, no doubt, willingly 
accept of such aid as Mr. Douglas and 
his friends can give them to elect Mr. 
Lincoln. They may even promise to 
take Mr. Douglas as their candidate 
in lS6i,if he vnUget (m their plaiform ; 
" but they will not go for Mr. Douglas 
now, for, if what Mr. Dickinson says of 
the New York delegates be true, or 
even approaching the truth, Mr. Lin* 
coin and his backers would not accept 
their guarantee that there would be a 
fair division of the offices." 

But out of the fullness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. This proposition 
for a union withljincoln, to defeat the 
election of Breckenridge, may be the 
shadow of events to come. Mr. Doug- 
las and« his friends denounce Lincoln 
as a disunionist. It is admitted that 
if the friends of Douglas, Breckenridge, 
and Bell, in New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, have each a separate 
ticket, the vote pf these states will be 
given to Lincoln, although it is known 
that, as between him and either of his 
opponents, he would be defeated. To 
refuse to unite upon a single ticket, 
therefore, is to give the votes of these 
states to Lincoln against the known 
will of the people. Under these cii> 
cumstanoes, the friends of Mr. Breck- 
enridge and of Mr. Bell are willing to 
unite on a single ticket, but Mr. Doug- 



las and his friends refuse to unite in 
this arrangement, and have selected 
Southern men, representing slavehold- 
ing states, to issue their mandate for- 
bidding it, and wherefore ? It is, they 
say, because Mr. Douglas is the nom- 
inee of the regular " organization I I " 
Do they wish to kill the ^'organization^'f 
Of what use will the organization be 
if Mr. Lincoln is elected ? They wish, 
they say, to ascertain the strength of 
their party in all the states, and intend 
to ascertain it, for what purpose ? They 
cannot believe that they can elect Mr. 
Douglas. They may believe that they 
can elect Mr. Lincoln. Why should 
they prefer Mr. Lincoln to Mr. Breck- 
enridge, or Mr. Bell? To refuse to 
unite on a single* ticket is to vote 
against Mr. Bell as well as against Mr. 
Breckenridge ! Have the Southern 
partisans of Mr. Douglas agreed to 
divide the offices with the Northern 
partisans of Mr. Lincoln ? and is this 
proclamation of this Southern branch 
of Mr. Douglas's Committee, a perform- 
ance of their part of the arrangement, 
by which Mr. Lincoln is to be elected, 
that he may make them the recipients 
of the Southern offices? But this 
proclamation claims that they are the 
true " organization 1 1" 

THB ELBCnON OF MB. LINCOLN. 

The reader who has carefully read 
the preceding pages must have been 
impressed with the fact, that from the 
date of my conversation with Daniel 
P. Cook, at Washington city, in 1811, 
when he disclosed to me, the purpose, 
originating with John Q. Adams, of or- 
ganizing a Northern party, on the basis 
of opposition to slavery, as a means 
of obtaining the political control of 
the government of the United States, 
my mind was deeply impressed with 
the apprdaftiisivo^ ^ii-aX^lcka Qt^^«:^^^^s^ 
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of a sectional party for the avowed 
pmpoae of emancipating Sontlieni 
slares, in yiolation, of the recognised 
constitutional rights of the Soathem 
slaveowners, must necessarily create 
a counteracting, Southern political 
organization, in defence and for the 
protection of the rights and interests 
so assailed ; and that, although I was 
intimately connected by marriage with 
Mr. Adams, and at the time of his 
election occupied a position, social, 
personal, and political, which would 
have secured the most cordial and 
efficient support of Messrs. Adams and 
Clay and their ** asaociates,^ if I had 
united with them when urged to do so, 
in the winter of 1824-25, by my nephew 
Mr. Cook, and my personal friend J. 
Scott of Missouri, who, in disregard of 
the known will of their constituents, 
were anxious to secure the aid of my 
pen and my press to sustain them 
before the people. 

I not only refused to tmite with them 
in that conspiracy against ** the Union 
and the Constitution," and devoted my 
energies and influence in support of 
the election of General Jackson, but 
when I satr that (General Jackson, 
in violation of thesolemn pledges which 
he had himself given, and which I had 
again and again repeated in his behalf, 
had entered into the conspiracy, in- 
augurated by Martm Van Buren and 
William H. Crawford, to exert the 
whole influence of federal and party 
patronage, to elect Mr. Van Buren his 
successor,* I refused to unite with him 
in that conspiracy, and refused to take 
his hand in the presence of his Cabinet 
and of the greater part of the mem- 
bers of Congress, although I well 

* See the Asolosiires made hy WilUain B. 

Lewis in his letiers and memonuida glTen to 

Farton, andpnblished in the last Tolnn^' 

IiA Life of Jackson, 



knew that the consequence of my re- 
flisal would be* to provoke his bitterest 
resentment, and the loss, not only of 
the printing of Congress, but of the 
patronage of the government, then 
worth to me more than fifty thousand 
dollars per annum. 

Why did I refuse to unite in the 
support of Mr. Van Buren ? 

I gave the reason to Gen. Jackson. 
I told him, that as soon as Mr. Van 
Buren became satisfied that by the 
combined influence of the public pa- 
tronage and the party organi2sation, he 
could command the vote of the South, 
he would bid against Mr. Clay for the 
abolition vote of the North, and it was 
because I foresaw that the unscrupu- 
lous conspirators, who had combined 
to educate the people of the North in- 
to a belief that African slavery was a 
sin, which it was their duty to abol- 
ish, would not hesitate to make war 
upon the South, if they found it neces- 
say to wage war as a means of main- 
taining that political ascendency which 
is necessary to enable them to enrich 
themselves and their " associates" by 
jobs and contracts and the plunder of 
the public treasury. I saw that there 
was no hope of defeating that corrupt 
combination, organized for the purpose 
of public plunder, but in the doctrine 
of "state rights" in the right of a 
state to appeal from the decision of 
the federal government to a conven- 
tion of the states, the supreme power, 
reserved by the constitution to the 
states, of amending the Constitution. 
We believed that the Constitution cre- 
ated a government of limited and well- 
defined powers, that the powers and 
rights reserved to the states were not 
included in the powers granted to the 
federal government, and that as the 
ations were against the federal 
unent and the executive, legis- 



lative, and judicial, were each depart- 
ments of tho federal government, 
neither the executivo, legislative, nor 
judiciary, nor all combined, were the 
proper arbiters to decide questions, in- 
volving the authority or powers under 
the Constitution, arising between a 
state and the federal government 
We believed that all euch questions, 
which necessarily must depend upon 
the proper construction of the Consti- 
tution, should be referred to the tri- 
bunal, to whom the exclusive control 
over the Constitation is given, viz. : 
To a convention of the states, or to the 
legislaturcfl of the statea acting on res- 
olutions passed by the requisite ma- 
jorities of both Kouses of Congress. 
We did not believe that a state bad 
the right to nullify an act which Con- 
gress had power, under the Constitu- 
tion, to pass ; but we did believe that 
the states, each in the exercise 
reserved powers, may deny the power 
of the federal government to enforce 
an act, which, under the Constitution, 
Congress had no power, or are for 
bidden to pass ; and wc believed 
that in such case it is the duty 
of Congress to refer the question thus 
arising between the state and the 
federal government to the states, as 
suggested. If the states believe the 
power to pass the act in question has 
been conferred by tho Constitution, the 
declaration, that the power has been 
given made by tho requisite majority 
states, would be a decision in support of 
the act. If the requisite majority beli 
that the power lias not been, but ought 
to be, given to Congress, then the requi- 
site majority of states may confer the 
dispnted power — and if they believe 
that the powerhas not been, and ought 
not to be given, then, for want of 
requisite majority of states in support 
of the power. Congress ought not 



ittempt to enforce an unconstUutimuil 
act. The argument of nullification was 
met by the declaration, that a state 
had a right to secede, but that a etata 
could not, at tho same time, be in the 
Union and out of tho Union. I eaw 
that nullification wasapeaceful remedy 
in the Union, and that secession would 
necessarily bring war or disunion.* 

With this view of the issue involved, 
finding that the appeal to the people 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey Lad 
failed to effect a anion on the demo- 
cratic nominee, I wrote an appeal to 
the people of the South urging them 
to unite in support of Mr. Boll as the 
compromise candidate, but I became 

.tiafied that such a union could not 
be made, and I, therefore, did not pub- 
lish it, and reserved my influence to 
be exerted on Mr, Lincoln in case of 
his election. 

When Congress met in December, 
1860, Mr. Corwin of Ohio was made 
chairman of the committee of thirty 
three, to whom tho question as between 
the North and tho South was referred. 
Mr. Lincoln had married the sister of 
my nephew's wife, I had known him 
personally when be was in Congress, 
and hoped that he could be induced to 
exert his influence, so as to satisfacto- 
rily adjust pending issues. I called on 
Mr, Gorwin and requested him to unit* 
with mc in a letter to Mr. Lincoln, He 
refused to do so, I then wrote to> a 
nephew livingin Springfield, as tinghim 
to ascertain whether Mr. Lincoln cocld 
be induced to exert his influence to 
prevent the secession of the Southern 
states. 1 received a *ply, saying that 



* Seethe dlscnstloii on imlHScstibn and 
■eoeBBion ia the U. S, Tel^iaph and tie 
Eidunond Euqaiiai end CUabe ticaa. 1633 ta 
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my letter bad been submitted to Mr. 
Lbicoln, and that he would write to 
me in a few days. On the same day 
I was told that the committee of thii> 
teen of the Senate, to whom had been 
referred the same question, had met, 
and that Mr. Davis and Mr. Toombs of 
Georgia, on the part of the South, had 
declared that if the Northern members 
would, in good faith, accept Mr. Orit^ 
tenden's proposition to extend the Mis- 
souri compromise line to the Pacific, 
as the adjustment of the slavery ques- 
tion, it would be also accepted in good 
faith by the South, and that this prop- 
osition had been rejected by the 
Northern members of that committee ; 
and believing that there was no hope 
of an adjustment without the active 
interposition of Mr. Lincoln, and hop- 
ing that I could, by a personal appeal, 
induce him to come to Washington 
for that purpose, I resolved to consult 
President Buchanan, and if he ap- 
proved, to go immediately to Spring- 
field. On my way to the White 
House, I met Mr. Corwin, who seemed 
much excited, and said, "We have re- 
solved to take Wade's speech in the 
Senate as our progranune, and if the 
South secede, we will, with the con- 
sent of England, organize a strong 
government, . including Canada, and 
the other British American provinces, 
we will declare a protectorate over 
Mexico, and make it a refuge for run- 
away negroes and free blacks, and 
will wage a war of extermination on 
the South. You think that you will in- 
jure us by secession — ^you will give us 
men to fight our battles." 

I replied, "I ftuderstand you," I 
called upon the President, who urged 
me to go to Springfield, and author- 
i:;e4 me in his name not only to urge 
upofi Mr. Lincoln the necessity of hi 
coming to Washington, but to assi 



him that he would be received with all 
the respect due to the President elect, 
and that he, Mr. Buchanan, would most 
cordially unite in the measures neces- 
sary to preserve the Union. I con- 
sulted other influential persons, who 
concurred in the necessity of Mr. Lin- 
coln's interposition. I went to Illi- 
nois. I saw Mr. Lincoln, and upon 
my return to Washington authorized 
the publication in the New York 
Herald, of the following letter : 

{I^nm 1M New F<prft BmUd,) 

INTEBVIEW OF DUFF 6RBBN WTTH MS.* 
UNCOLN ON THB CRISIS. 

WAsmNOTON, Jan. 6, 1861. 

Since my dispatch of the 4th, I have 
seen and conversed with Duff Green 
upon the subject of his visit to Spring- 
field. He speaks of Mr. Lincoln witb 
much respect, and believes that he 
sincerely wishes to administer the 
government in such maimer as to 
satisfy the South ; that he will not 
favor emancipation in the District of 
Columbia, nor in the forts or dockyards 
in the Southern states, nor will he 
favor an interference with the trade in 
slaves between the Southern states ; 
but says, that, having resided so long 
in a non-slaveholding state, Mr. Lin- 
coln has taken an active part in oppo- 
sing what he terms the extension of 
slavery into the territories, and believes 
that this constituted one of the chief 
issues in the late canvass, and is there- 
fore firmly and unequivocally resolved 
to make no concession on this point, un- 
less it be adjusted by an amendment 
to the Constitution. Mr. Lincoln, so 
far as his views are indicated by the 
journal supposed to be advised by 
him, believes that secession is rebel- 
lion, and is resolved to use force to 
and punish it. 
y to the inquiry of what will 
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satisfy the South, Mr. Green placed in 
his hands a copy of Mr. Crittenden's 

* 

resolations, and said that he had been 
told that, although Messrs. Davis, of 
Mississippi, and Toombs, of Georgia, 
▼oted against these resolutions as be- 
ing unsatisfactory to them personally, 
they had both said in the Senate's 
committee, that if tendered by the 
other side in good faith, as a basis of 
adjustment, they would accept them 
for the South. 

Mr. Oreen endeavored to satisfy Mr. 
Lincoln that the movement in the South 
is not the result of any personal ob- 
jection to him, nor of a desire or a 
purpose to dissolve the Union ; but of 
an earnest belief of the necessity of 
additional constitutional guarantees 
for the protection of their rights in 
the Union. 

He said the South believes that the 
federal government is a compact be- 
tween independent sovereign states, 
which, at the time of their acoeptance 
of the Constitution, by refusing to 
create an umpire with authority to 
decide questions arising between them 
and the common government, and re- 
serving the powers not delegated or 
inhibited to them by the Constitution, 
had eadi reserved the right for itself 
to judge of infractions of the Consti- 
tution, and of the mode and measure 
of repress. That at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution all the 
states held slaves. That the Consti- 
tution not only recognized the right of 
property in slaves, but authorized the 
continuance of the African slave-trade, 
nni made an express provision for the 
surrender of fugitive slaves ; that no 
one at that time could have anticipated 
that the time would come when, having 
sold their slaves to the South, and 
received pay for them as properly, en- 
titled to the protection of the federal 



government, the Northern states would 
organize a sectional majority, and 
attain the control of the federal gov- 
ernment, upon a pledge that the whole 
influence and patronage of that gov- 
ernment will be exerted in a continu- 
ous and persistent effort to emancipate 
the slaves, who have so much increased 
in numbers and in value ; that the 
Southern states cannot consent to re- 
main as members of a government 
which is to be permanently under the 
control of a sectional majority, organ- 
ized as a political sectional party, on 
the basis of a warfare on the institu- 
tions of the South ; that the effect of 
remaining in such a Union will be the 
same as if they had been a conquered 
province ; that if they had been con- 
quered by the sword, and held subject 
to the despotic will of a sectional gov- 
ernment, that government could im- 
pose no heavier or more disgraceful 
burdens than can be imposed upon 
them by the same sectional govern- 
ment which, having conquered tbem 
through the ballot box, wields the 
sword to enforce their will, and com- 
pel them to pay the taxes, and to 
bear the burdens imposed unde^ the 
forms of laws passed by the same in- 
flexible sectional Northern majority ; 
that such a condition of the govern- 
ment deprives the South of all that is 
valuable in government, and subjects 
them to the«caprice of the worst pos- 
sible form of despotism ; that he had 
become satisfied that the members of 
Congress who had been elected as 
members of that sectional majority 
are using the pretence that they are 
opposed to the extension of slavery in 
the territories, as a means of preserv- 
ing their sectional organization, be- 
cause they see that if they relinquish 
that pretence, and permit the question 
of slavery in tha ^fcmXwna^ \ft \i^ ^^ 
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JQStedy then the Soa& will become a 
part of the Umited States, and have 
its due proportionate inflnence in the 
government ; that it will then be a 
part of the whole, instead of being, as 
as it is now and must forever remain, a 
mere sectional minority^ with no rights, 
or powers, or influence in the govern- 
ment, except to bear burthens and 
pay taxes, so long as opposition to 
slavery is made the text of political 
ascendency. To the suggestion that 
if the present agitation be quieted 
by the extension of the Missouri 
compromise line to the Pacific, the 
question will be revived by an at- 
tempt to absorb Mexioo, and to ex- 
tend the system of-slavery into Mexico, 
Mr. Green urged that since Gain slew 
his brother the great question of 
Booiety had been what part of the joint 
products of capital and labor shall go 
to capital and what to labor ; that 
this question had resolved itself into 
two systems— wages labor and slave 
labor ; that Mr. Seward had admitted 
this truth, and had e&deavored to array 
the North and the wages labor of the 
North against the South by assuming 
that there is an '^ irrepressible conflict " 
between the two systems ; whereas 
the truth is, that the conflict is not be- 
tween the systems, but between the 
capital and labor which constitutes 
the system of wages labor ; and urged 
that this truth is fordbly^illustrated 
by the efiEect of wages labor in Eng- 
land and Wales and of slave labor in 
the South ; that after the confiscation 
of the nunneries and monasteries 
which, under the Papal system, were 
charged with providing for the poor, 
that duty was devolved xipcm. the 
parishes ; and the oonfiict between 
capital which gave employment and 
the wages labor of England and Wales 
WU3 0bcb (as appears ^«^ offidal 



returns to' Parliament) that in thirty- 
eight years, from 1818 to 1850 inclu- 
sive, the sum levied in England and 
Wales alone as poor rates was more 
than one thousand three hundred and 
eighty-eight millions of dollars, show- 
that the 'Irrepressible conflict" between 
the capital and wages labor of Eng- 
land and Wales had applied the lash of 
hunger and nakedness with such force 
as to reduce the wages so much below 
the point of subsistence that capital 
wafl compelled to levy a tax as poor 
rates to the amount of more than one 
thousand three hundred and eighty- 
eight millions of dollars to prevent 
their poor from starving ; whilst from 
the commencement of the system until 
now not one penny has been levied as 
poor, rates to prevent the suffering of 
the Southern slaves. In England and 
Wales, when capital pays labor the 
stipulated wages, labor has no further 
claims on capital short of the work- 
house and the poor-rates. In the 
South, when the slave child is bom or 
the dlave is {mrchased, the law creates 
a contract between the slaves and the 
master, and as they are required to 
labor, so he is required to provide for, 
to feed, clothe and protect them in 
infancy and old age, in sickness and 
in health ; and the master who fails 
to discharge this duty is not only 
punishable under the laws, but would 
be put xmder the ban of public opinion. 
He urged that the measures and policy 
of England are dictated by her com- 
mercial interests ; that her manufac- 
tures were the source of her wealth 
and prosperity ; that having a legisla- 
tive control over parts of Africa and 
India, she exchanges her manufactures 
for the tropical products of Africa and 
India, which products she sells to 
other European nations, having few or 
no tropical colonies, and thus collects 
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a tribute in the ehape of commercial 
profits from those who wonld other^ 
wise be her competitors in the markets 
of the world. That such boing the 
interests of England, the influence of 
her pulpit, her press, her schools, her 
poets, her philosophers, and her states- 
men, was exerted in furtherance of her 
policy, dictated by her neoessities. As 
she had the legislative control over 
the commerce of parts of Africa and 
India, and could regulate that com- 
merce so as to monopolize its profits, 
while having no control over the prod- 
ucts of slave labor in Cuba, Brazil 
and the United States, and therefore 
cotdd not monopolize its profits, it be- 
came her interest to make a war of 
pnblic opinion against African slavery. 
New England is a servile copyist 
d Old England. Having transferred 
her slaves to the Southern states, 
it was a natural and easy process 
for John Q. Adams to organize a 
sectional anti-slavery party in New 
England, which, originating in an ab- 
atract idea that slavery is cruel, un- 
jast and sinfbl, although confined at 
first to a few fanatics, has progressed 
until it has become a powerful politi- 
cal sentiment, whidi, availing itself 
of other exciting causes, has become a 
majority, not of the whole, but of the 
Northem States, and having thus 
placed the power of the government 
in the handbs of a minority of the peo- 
ple, are resolved to enforce the abso- 
lute control of this minority by a civil 
war, under the pretence that they are 
a majority and therefore authorized to 
enforce their party platform by the 
sword. To this he said the South will 
not submit. She will not become a 
subject province, conquered by the 
ballot-box. She will not remain part 
of a government whidi is pledged to 
exert its power and influence to dis- 



parage and deprive her of the rights 
which it is the duty of that govern- 
ment to protect. 

In reply and comment on the idea 
of the excellence of Northem civiliza- 
tion, and of the barbarism and sinful- 
ness of slavery as enforced by Northern 
schoolmen, philosophers, and partisan 
presses and pulpits, Mr. Green urged 
that there is an inscrutable law regu- 
lating all created things, which pro- 
vides that wherever the stronger and 
the weaker are brought in conflict 
there is no alternative but war and 
extermination, or else subjection and 
protection. For in the beginning the 
earth brought forth grass and herb 
yielding seed after his kind, and the 
tree yielding fhiit, whose seed was 
in itself after its kind;' and God 
created great whales, and every living 
creature that moveth, which the waters 
brought forth abundantly after their 
kind, and every winged fowl after his 
kind ; and God made the earth after 
his kind, and cattle after their kind, 
and everything that creepeth on the 
earth after his kind ) and God created 
man in his own image, and gave him 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth ; male and fbmale created he 
them ; and he blessed tiiem, and said, 
** Be fruitful and multiply and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it." Such was 
the original creation. By man's trans- 
gression '' csune sin and death, and all 
our woes ;" and hence, as all things 
were created after their kind, the con- 
sequence of sin is, that the stronger 
preys upon the weaker; and thus, when 
two races of men are brought in con- 
tact, there is no alternative but war 
and extermination, or subjection and 
protection. He referred to the fact 
that the aboi\g\nsa \3x\!wb^Qt*^\>sAL 
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perished before the march of Mr. 
Seward's Northern civilization, while 
the effect of the protection given to the 
three hundred thousand African slaves 
by the Southern civilization, had been to 
increase their numbers in a few years 
to more than four millions. As a more 
forcible illustration of this truth he 
referred to the fact that, instead of 
waging a war of extermination, as did 
the Puritans of New England, the 
Jesuits carried with them into Spanish 
America the Roman system of subjec- 
tion and protection, and that the result- 
ing consequence is, that instead of being 
exterminated by the remorseless prog- 
ress of Northern philanthropy, there 
are at this time seven millions of In- 
dians in Mexico— on a territory but 
little greater than two of the American 
states. To the idea that the South 
wish to acquire Mexico for the purpose 
of extending slavery into Mexico, Mr. 
Oreen repli^ that the South cannot 
acquire Mexico without the consent of 
the North, which consent it is believed 
the North will not give, unless it be 
for the purpose— as avowed by Mr. 
Wade and others— of making war 
upon the present sytem of labor in 
Mexico, exterminating the Indians of 
Mexico as they have exterminated the 
Indians of New England. Mr. Oreen 
read an extract of a letter addressed 
by him to Lord John Bussel in 1858, 
as follows : 

''There se^ms to bo an impression in 
England, and especially among the creditors 
of Mexico, tiiat the United States desire to 
annex Mezioo, and some look to annexation 
as resulting in the payment of the Mexican 
debt The United States understand too 
weU what would be the consequence of 
annexation to permit it, if all the world 
wished it We refused to keep Mexico 
when we had it We paid for and kept 
part of her unoccupied territory; we do not 
want her people. They are unfitted fox 



such a government as ours, and we would 
not assume the responsibility of governing 
them if it were ^rattuitously tendered to us ; 
much less would we pay Hxeir debts and 
bring them into our Union to become a dis- 
turbing, if not a controlling, influence in 
our politics. We would not accept of 
Mexico Upon condition that we should 
govern them ; much less wiH we pay their 
debts upon the condition that they are to 
govern us." 

He urged that to force the system 
of free white labor into Mexico and 
the Southern states involves neces- 
sarily a war of races, to end in the 
extermination of four millions of slaves 
and seven millions of Mexicans. That, 
as to the extension of slavery in the 
territories, that is necessarily a ques- 
tion of population and of climate, and 
that the number of slaves and the in- 
fluence of slaveholders will not be 
increased by the extension of the line 
of thirtynsix degrees and thirty ndn- 
utes to the Pacific ; that it is not more 
slave states, but the acknowledg- 
ment of their rights and the peaceable 
enjoyment of them that is required by 
the South ; that the question of slavery 
shall no longer be made a pretence for 
the organization of a sectional politi- 
cal party, and that without this con- 
cession it is impossible to maintain the 
Union. Prom the manner in which 
these suggestions were received by 
Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Green believes, al- 
though Mr. Lincoln did not say so, 
that he desires a satisfactory adjust- 
ment, and that, although he is opposed 
to the further extension of slavery 
and will not himself recommend any 
measure having that tendency, he will 
nevertheless not only acquiesce, but 
rejoice, if the Congress and the states 
will, by the adoption of Mr. Critten- 
den's resolutions, restore confidence 
and avert disunion. 
Mr. Green believes that the move- 
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ment in the-South may yet be so modi- 
fied as to accomplish tiiisi if the peo- 
ple and the legidatares in the North- 
em states are earnest in their desire 
to preserve the Union, and instead of 
attempting coercion and intimidation, 
will recogniae the fact that the wliole 
South insist that the Oonstitation is a. 
compact between sovereign states, 
which in case of secession are to be 
recognized and treated as such ; and 
that inasmuch as the concession asked 
by the South is indispensable to the 
maintenance of their rights within the 
Union, and therefore vital to them, 
whereas it will deprive no state of the 
North of any single right or impair 
in any wise a single interest, he does 
hope that there is yet sufficient intelli- 
gence and patriotism in the North, 
sufBcient respect for the rights of the 
Southern states, and sufficient love of 
the Union on the basis of the original 
compact between the states, to induce 
the people of the North to prefer a 
^aceable adjui^tment to civil war. 
The question of peace or war, of union 
or dis-union, rests with the people of 
the North. Mr. Green says that he 
has endeavored to discharge his duty, 
and despairing of any action by Mr. 
Lincoln, or by Congress, unless the 
people impel them by an immediate 
and forcible expression of their wishes, 
he declares that upon the people of 
the Northern states rests the respon- 
fiibility. All that the South demands 
is their equal rights within the Union, or 
independence out of it. They will not 
consent to be a conquered province, 
whether that conquest be by the bal- 
lot-box or the sword. The leaders in 
Congress are clamorous for civil war. 
Mr. Green hopes and believes that the 
people prefer peace, and will therefore 
urge the adoption of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, indis- 



pensable to the preservation of the 
Union.*' 

COHMSNT. 

The candid reader will see, in this 
statement of my interview with Mr. 
Lincoln, that my purpose was to arouse 
the people of the North to a sense of 
the necessity of giving the guarantee, 
in the shape of an amendment to the 
Constitation, which would protect the 
rights and interests of the South in 
the Ufiion, and thus prevent secession. 
Not content with this f^peal to the 
North, I endeavored, with whatever 
influence I could exert, to arrest the 
secession movement, by urging upon 
the members of Congress from the 
Southern states that Mr. Lincoln was 
the representative of a minority even 
in the Northern states ; that there was 
a majority in both Houses of Congress 
opposed to the faction which he repre- 
sented ; and that as the majority of 
the people and of Congress were with 
the South, it would be most unwise to 
abandon the government by withdraw- 
ing our Senators and Representatives 
from Congress. In the folly and de- 
lirium of the moment, a few political 
leaders, impelled by the just resent- 
ments of the Southern people, organ- 
ized the Southern Confederacy. My 
family and my sympathies were in tte 
South. Deeply regretting the secession 
movement, and fearing the disasters 
which seemed to me inevitable unless 
we could induce the Northwest to unite 
with the South, I urged upon Mr. Davis 
the necessity of maintaining the control 
of the mouth of the Ohio, and of ten- 
dering to the Northwest a union with 
the South. I urged him to permit me 
to go to Washing^n and confer with 
Mr. Lincoln as to the terms of peace, 
so that I might, in a semi-official form, 
present an argument explanatory of a 



plan of adjastmeQt which would be ac- 
cepted by the Northwest, and thna ter- 
minate the war. After samo hesitation 
lie authorized me to write to Mr. Lin- 
coln, asking permieaion to visit Wasb- 
ingtcsL To that letter I received no 
reply. 

MB. UNCOtN'a PLIS OP EEOONSTBDCnO!!. 

I waa in Richmond when it waa 

occupied by the federal troops, and 
called upon Mr. Lincoln. lie received 
me with great kindoeGS. I said : " I 
went to Springfield to urge you to 
csert yoor influence to prevent the 
war. I come now to ascertain upon 
what terms we can make peace." He 
" Teplied ; " If you desire peace, all 
that will bo requited of you ia to ac- 
knowledge the authority of the United 
States. If you wish to keep your 
slaves, vote against the amendments 
to the Constitution. I cannot recall 
my proclamations. Whether they are 
tinding or not will be a question for 
the courts." He said further, that he 
came to Washington resolved to carry 
out in good faith the pledges which he 
had given to mo when I was in Spring- 
field ; that at his request his friends 
in Congress had, on the last night of 
the session, passed the resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion prohibiting Congress from any in- 
terference with the institution of slav- 
ery in the slaveholding states ; and 
said that he did not commence the war, 
and was aniious for peace. 

This conversation took place in the 
presence of Judge Campbell, and it was 
in consequence of interviews which 
Judge Campbell and I and others then 
had with him that Mr. Lincoln autho- 
rized the commanding officer, then in 
charge of the federal army in Eich- 
Biond, to invite the members of the 
Zeg-JBlature to be convened, that by 



recognizing the authority of the federal 
government the relatione between Vir- 
ginia and the Nortiiem states should 
be restored on the basis of the pledges 
which he had given through General 
Singleton, who had been some weeks 
in Richmond, authorized, as be said, by 
Mr. Lincoln to give assurances that alt 
that be required was for the seceding 
states to acknowlodgo the authority 
of the United States. 

After the death of Mr. Lincoln, I ad- 
dressed to Greneral Singleton a note 
to which the following is a reply : 

Wasuington Crrv, D. C., 
March 21, 1866. 

Deab Sib : I have received your note of 
tho 19th, and aa I am on the eve of Btaiting 
for my home in the West 1 shall be com- 
pelled to reply with moro brevity tban is 
satiBf actory to myself. 

I was authorized by iii. Lincoln to eay, 
and did say freely, wlifle in BLchmond last 
winter, that ho, Mr. Lincoln, asked no con- 
cession from tho South, but a ceasation of 
hcstilitieB, and Buhmiasion to tho Constitu- 
tion and lawa of tho United States. That 
if any states in rebeUioa would ceaso hos- 
tdiliea, elect their Senators and Ropreaea- 
tatives to the CongreBS of the United Blatea, 
and aak to be recognized as a state of the 
Union, to enjoy her full rights and immunitiea 
as such {non obabmle slavery) , that ho would 
be in favor of recognizing such slates, and 
of restoring tho people Uiereof, as if no dif- 
ficulties had intervened. That his procla- 
mation of emancipation had exhausted Itia 
authority over the subject of slavery, the 
legal effect of which, with all other ques- 
tions growing out of the war, must be left 
to the determination of the courts. 

I have papers and other evidence to es- 
tablish beyond cavil what I have written; 
and it affords me great satisfaction to add 
that Mr. Lincoln's views and wishes on tho 
subject had undergone no change up to the 
day of his unfortunate and lamentable death. 
I am very truly, &c., 

JiB. W. SiMOLETOS. 

Gen. DuTF Gbbejj. 
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CONCLtrSION. 

Upon tuniing to the resolution re- 
ferred to bj Mr* Lincolxii I find it to be 
in the following words: , 

'"That no amendment shall he made to 
ihe Constitution which shall authorize or 
give to Congress power to abolish or inter- 
fere, within any state, with the domestic in- 
stitutions thereof, including that of persons 
held to labor or servitude hy the laws of 
said state." 

This resolution was offered by Mr. 
Corwin, of Ohio, as a substitute for the 
following, offered by Mr. Adams of 
Massachusetts : 

" No amendment of this Constitution, hav- 
ing for its objects any interference with the 
relation between their citizens and those 
described in Section 11. of the fourth article 
of the Constitution, or other persons, shall 
originate with any state that does not recog- 
nize that relation within its own limits, or 
shall be valid without the consent of every 
one of the States comprising the Union.'' 

The substitute offered by Mr. Cor- 
win was unanimously adopted on the 
3d of March, 1861, by both HouseB of 
Congress, and, as it now appears, up- 
on the recommendation of Mr. Lincoln, 
as a means of arresting the secession 
movement. Who can doubt that if he 
had come to Washington in December, 
1860, as I urged him to do, and had then 
exerted the like influence in favor of 
the passage of Mr. Crittenden's resolu- 
tion, extending the Missouri compro- 
mise line to the Pacific — ^I say who can 
doubt that his influence, if it had then 
been exerted, could have passed Mr. 
Crittenden's resolution, which, if it had 
then been passed, would have pre- 
vented the war ? 

Let the candid reader compare these 
resolutions and he will see that the 
concessions proposed by that which 
under Mr. Lincoln's advice was unani- 
mously adopted by the radicals after 
the commencement of the secession 



moremtot r^ogniaed fblly the right 
of property in slaveis/ and admitted it 
to be the duty of the goTernment to 
protect that riglit tt property ^ and that 
recognizing that ifght ft nevertheless 
adhered to their party platform, re- 
gardless of the constitutional rights 
of the South. 

I quote the amendment, however, as 
proof that the purpose of the radical 
faction was to control the patronage 
and powers of the federal government ; 
that their sympathy for the slave was 
a mere pretence, as a cover for the jobs 
and contracts which would enable the 
"associates" to plunder the treasury 
and enrich themselves at the expense 
of the people ; to admonish them that 
the present public debt is the fruit of 
t'he war ; that I, for one, believe that 
a wise use of the public credit, as the 
basis of an abundant and cheap curren- 
cy, will soon restore the prosperity of 
the whole country, uniting the Sfcuth 
and the North as one people in the de- 
velopment of our vast industrial re- 
sources; and to warn the men who, 
having profited by the war to enrich 
themselves, now seek to control the 
legislation of Congress, thai they may 
continue their onerous system of tax- 
ation, and multiply their riches, by 
converting their paper money into gold; 
that they of all others are most inter- 
ested in the early and satisfactory ad- 
justment of pending issues. The South 
have accepted the terms proposed by 
Mr. Lincoln. The demands of the radi- 
cal Congress are a violation of the 
terms on which our armies and our 
people agreed to terminate the war ; 
and it is no less the interests than the 
duty of all, of the rich and of the poor, 
to unite and make the peace a sincere, 
real union of all the people, and all the 
states, in support of a common govern- 
ment and o£ ^. c.cymmsya.^x^^'^^'^V^ , 
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I would warn the fund-holders that 
Congress has no right to deprive the 
Southern states of their representation 
in either House of Congress, and that 
the continued exclusion of Southern 



Senators and Bepresentatives may 
create an issue as to the authority of 
the radical Congress, which may 
seriously impair the value of publfo 
securities. 



THE END. 
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BixAXMOBB. 2Ut August, 1866. 
The following letter was submitted 
by the President : 

''American Industbial Aooenct, 

Nos. 40 AND 42 Bboadwat, 
New Yobk, August 20, 1866 

*" To iJie President of (he ]!Tati(malJMor Chr^ 
vention, BaUimore, Man/land: 

" Sib : Allow me to submit through you to 
the Ckmvention the following snggestioiiB : 

" 1. In England the compeuBation of labor 
(wages) has been reduced so much below 
the point of subsistence that one-tenth of 
the whole population are paupers^ and the 
official retoms show that they were com- 
pelled to add ten per cent of the whole 
rental of the kingdom to wages in the ahxpe 
of poor rates, to prevent the suffering poor 
from starving. 

**2, The first savings bank was established 
in England in 1804 by a woman, who, as a 
charity, agreed to receive pennies from the 
laboring poor, repayable at Christmas with 
five per cent, per annum interest. In 1856 
the Savings Fund Commissioners had in- 
vested more than $170,000,000 of the sav- 
ings fonds in the public debt of England, 
paying the depositors less than three per 
cent per annum. 

** 3. The official retmns show that in 1865 
the deposits in the savings banks of New 
England and the State of New York were 
as foUows: 

*< Say'8 DepUL No.Depa. ATonigeu 

<« New AigUmd $115,977,000 627,762 $219 

fitaieor New York.... 115,472,1000 460,000 350 

Tot, amount BETingB 
dApoBlted $281,419,000 

^ 4 This large sum is made up chiefly by 
the surplus earnings (savings) of our labor- 
ing dasses, yielding them at most four to 
six per cent per aimum. 



** 5. The official returns of the census of 
1850 and 1860 show that the average profits 
on the capital invested in ' mining, manu- 
facturing, and the mechanic arts/ were more 
than Mtj per cent, per a-nTrnm. 

** 6. Under the management of the sav- 
ings banks, the labor, which produces and 
deposits the above-mentioned $231,449,000, 
receives only from four to six per cent per 
annum, while the capital invested in * mining, 
manufactoring, and the mechanic aria,' re- 
ceives more than fifty per cent. 

" 7. The early restoration of the industrial 
interests of the South is indispensable to the 
prosperity of the laboring men of the North ; 
because the South produces the raw ma- 
terial, on which depends the profitable em- 
ployment of a large part of the capital and 
labor of the North. 

"8. It is by the use of cheap machinery, 
purchased with cheap money, that capital 
receives a profit of fifty per cent per 

" 9. The great question, as between the 
more civilized nations of the world who 
use machinery, is how each can sell their 
surplus manufactures to the less civilized 
nations, who do not use machinery. 

'' 10. The great question of civilized so- 
ciety is, what proportion of the joint pro- 
duct of capital and labor shall be given to 
capital and what to labor ? 

^ 11. The great question for the consider- 
ation of your Convention is, how to secure 
for labor its due proportion of the joint 
product of capital and labor ? 

" 12. The American Industrial Agency has 
been organized for the purposes — ^lst» of re- 
storing the prosperity of the agricultural 
interests of the South, which produces the 
raw material, on which so large a part of tfaus 
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capital and labor of the North depends ; 2d, 
of giving to the industrial classes a larger 
dividend on their surplus earnings (or sav- 
ings) than they now receive, and at the same 
time to create an aggregated and accumula- 
tive capital, whereby, 3d, to aid the labor- 
ing classes, and especiallj skilled artisans, 
to become shareholders in manufacturing 
companies, on which they can realize their 
due proportion of the fifly per cent, profit 
of manufacturing, instead of receivmg 
only four to six per cent on their sav- 
ings, as under the present system of de- 
posits. 

"Thus, say five or more artisans, com- 
petent to boss' the several branches of any 
profitable manufacture, requiring a capital 
of $100,000, associate themselves imder a 
proper charter with other persons com- 
petent to manage their finances, and they 
together can advance $20,000. The Ameri- 
can Industrial Agency proposes to advance 
the additional $80,000 required, with the 
understanding that, although in case the 
profits are 50 per cent on the $100,000, the 
$20,000 would be entitled to but $10,000 of 
the $50,000 earned, yet the owners of the 
$20,000 shall, in addition to the $10,000 
dividend on their shares, receive one third 
of the surplus above 12 per cent on the 
$80,000 ; and that the operatives and share- 
holders of such manufacturing company 
shall bo permitted to purchase the shares 
of their company held by the Agency at par, 
ia which case the funds received therefor 
by the Agency can be used for the further 
encouragement and promotion of other in- 
dustrial interests. 

"13. The largo and accumulative fund 
created by the surplus earnings of the labor- 
ing classes, if properly appUed, will be 
amply sufficient, not only to restore the 
agricultural prosperity of the Southern 
States^ but also to build up a system of 
manufactures, giving more profitable em- 
ployment to the laboring classes, and 
elevating them to the position of capital- 
ists. 

" Respectfully submitted, 
"Ben. E. Gbebn, 
" SoUcUor and General Manager 
" of Branches:' 
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Mr. Geo. H. Spaulding, President of 
the Iron Moulders' Association, Boston, 
Massachusetts, moved that the com- 
munication from the American Indus- 
trial Agency, now in the hands of the 
Committee on Address, be taken from 
that committee and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation, with instruc- 
tions to report thereon immediately. 

Mr. Alexander Tboup, of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, Chairman of Committee on 
Cooperation, suggested that the com- 
munication referred to by Mr. Spauld- 
ing was now in the hands of the Comr 
mittee on Resolutions, who would be 
prepared to report thereon in a very 
few minutes. 

Mr. Robert Oillaspey, of Baltimore, 
suggested that there was a gentleman 
present, who represented the American 
Industrial Agency, and moved that he 
be invited to address the Convention 
for fifteen minutes, which was unani- 
mously carried. 

Ben. E. Green, Esq., then addressed 
the Convention : 

Mr, President and OenUemen of the 
Convention : 

I know the value of time, and will 
detain you but a few minutes. I am a 
practical man, and come here for a 
practical purpose. I came " to grind 
an axe f not a private, exclusive axe, 
but one which is as free to your use as 
to mine. It is the working-man's axe; 
and I want your aid to grind it so 
sharp, that it will cut through the root 
of that power which has heretofore 
held the white laboring man of the 
North as much the slave of capital 
as the negro ever was of his Southern 
master. 

You have met here for the purpose 
of considering what are the best prao 
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ticable means of improving the mate- 
rial, moral, intellectual, and social posi- 
tion of the laboring classes. You dis- 
claim any political purpose, and all 
connection with political parties, ex- 
cept so far as may be necessary to 
secure your object. 

As I have said in the communica- 
tion which I had the honor to address 
to you through your President, the 
great question of civilized society is, 
what portion of the joint product of 
capital and labor shall be paid to cap- 
ital, and what to labor ? 

As, in the great struggle of life, the 
first question is how to chain the means 
of living in comfort — (the question of 
mental, moral, intellectual, and social 
elevation comes next) — so the first 
question for your consideration is, how 
to secure for labor its due proportion 
of the joint product of capital and 
labor? 

For the purpose of jsecuring to the 
laboring man time to enjoy the society 
of his wife and children, and to im- 
prove his mind, so that the talents, 
which God has given him, shall not 
remain " wrapped up in the napkin" of 
constant and unremitting toil, you ad- 
vocate the eight hours law. 

Suppose you succeed in that, and a 
law is passed by Congress and by 
every State Legislature, making eight 
hours a legal day's work. 

Those, who are employed on public 
works, may not find their wages pro- 
pprtionately reduced, and, so far as 
they are concerned, you will have ac- 
complished your object. But Ibe great 
majority of working men are dependent 
on private capital for employment, and 
they will then find themselves met with 
the same old question between capital 
and labor. The private employer will 
say : " Very welL You reduce by law 
the length of time twenty per cent. I 



reduce the amount of wages in the 
same proportion. Where I gave on 
dollar for ten hours, I will give eigli ;. 
cents for eight hours' labor." 

How can you practically meet and 
decide this question in favor of labor 2 
Strikes are admitted to be a failure. 

The only remedy for labor is by 
forming cooperative associations, and 
hy aggregating the surplus earnings 
of labor, so as to form a capital to be 
used in the interests of labor, as pro- 
posed by the American Industrial 
Agency. 

You ask how the aggregation of cap- 
ital is to be effected, and where the 
money is to come from to put these 
cooperative companies in motion. 

I answer that the returns for 1865 
show that the amount of deposits in the 
savings banks of New England and 
the state of New York alone amounted 
to the enormous sum of $231,449,000 ; 
that the number of depositors in the 
New England states was 527,762, aud 
in the state of New York 460,000. 
The average of the sums deposited 
was in the New England states $219 ; 
in the state of New York $250. These 
small sums, $219 or $250, separately, 
avail nothing towards putting into 
operation the machinery to give profit- 
able employment to the white laboring 
men of the North. But aggregated — 
brought together and capitalized — ^by 
being deposited in an institution 
where it will be used in the interests 
of labor, as proposed by the American 
Industrial Agency, they will create a 
power that will do more to benefit the 
laboring classes than all other devices, 
which have yet been proposed, put 
together. 

This immense sum — two hundred and 
thirty-one millions of dollars — is made 
up chiefly by the savings of the in- 
dustrial classes. At present the 
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positors get only four per cent, per 
annum — rarely more. We propose to 
guarantee six per cent, per anniun on 
deposits, and to use the capital thus 
aggregated and placed with us — ^first, 
to aid in restoring the agricultural 
prosperity of the Southern states, and, 
second, to aid laboring men in the 
formation of cooperative associations 
by advancing to them the required 
capital. 

The official returns of the census of 
1850 and 1860 show that the average 
profit on the capital invested in " min- 
ing, manufacturing, and other mechanic 
arts," is more than fifty per cent, while 
the interest received by depositors in 
the savings banks is rarely more than 
four per cent. 

You, as mechanics, know that the 
stock taken by the Agency in these 
cooperative manufacturing companies 
will pay fifty per cent, on the capital 
advanced ; and we know that money 
advanced to aid Southern planters to cul- 
tivate their lands and increase the sup- 
ply of cotton and tobacco will pay (in in- 
terest on loans, in commissions on sales 
of produce, in insurance profit and bank- 
ing profit) at least twenty per cent We 
propose to give to depositors who will 
leave their money with us for six 
months, or longer, so that it can be 
thus used to aid in raising and bring- 
ing to market the Southern crop, and 
in aiding skilled artisans to form co- 
operative companies, a dividend as 
quasi or temporary stockholders of the 
Agency. 

Grentlemen: One of your body, a 
delegate from Massachusetts, remarked 
to me in conversation that this im- 
mense sum of $231,449,000, although 
deposited chiefly by the laboring 
classes, is now used by capitalists in 
the interest of capital. Suppose that 
ten per cent of that large Bum« or 



$23,144,900, was deposited in an iii> 
stitution like ours, where it would be 
used in the interest of labor, and to 
aid laboring men to form cooperative 
companies, as suggested in my letter to 
your President, would not the first 
great object be accomplished for those 
whom you represent ? 

But, in this matter of deposits^ the 
first consideration for the depositor is 
security and certainty of repayment ; 
next, to get the largest possible in- 
terest on the deposit consistent with 
safety. Tou have not time now to 
examine into our organization or the 
security which we ofier. I do not, 
therefore, ask you to endorse the or- 
ganization known as the Anrerican 
Industrial Agency, but only to endorse 
one of the objects, which it professes to 
have in view, to wit: to foster the indus- 
trial interests of the country. I only 
ask you to invite the laboring classes to 
examine the subject for themselves. I 
will only detain you now to «ay, that 
our plan of organization and adminis- 
tration contemplates that no advance 
of money shall be made without ample 
security, except in cases of subsci^ 
tion to the stock of codperative manu- 
facturing companies, and then only 
after thorough examination and satis- 
factory evidence of the character of 
the parties and profits of the business 
proposed. 

Without detaining you further on 
this point, I hurry on to another of 
equal, perhaps greater, importance to 
those whom you represent. I refer to 
the revival of the agricultural industry 
of the South, and the necessity for an 
increased production of cotton. Every 
branch of labor, the pattern-maker, 
the moulder, the machinist the ship- 
wright, the house carpenter, — all that 
immense aggregate of labor which 
finds employment in producing the 
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agricultural instruments necessary for 
the culinre of cotton, the machinery 
whereon to spin it, the houses where- 
in to store, and work, and sell it, the 
ships and railroads wherewith to 
move it — all these as well as those 
who are employed in the cotton mills; 
the sewing women, the little children, 
who have enlisted the sympathies I 
have heard so eloquently and forcibly 
expressed here ; all who find employ- 
ment in the production of articles 
either of necessity or luxury; all who 
wish to buy a cheap shirt or a cheap 
gown, are directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in this great question of the 
abundant supply of cheap cotton. All, 
who throw impediments of any kind in 
the way of that consummation so de- 
voutedly to be wished, are the enemies 
of the laboring classes. 

Gentlemen, I have lived in Wash- 
ington city and studied law here in 
Baltimore with that excellent man and 
able jurist, the late John Glenn, and am 
known to a few of you. Others of you 
have never heard of me before. I am a 
Southern man, and represent, in my 
family and friends, a large capital in- 
vested in Southern lands. I have been 
an iron master, employing at one time 
over three hundred hands. 

The question may arise in your 
minds why I, the employer of labor, 
should feel a sympathy with your 
movement fot the elevation of the 
laboring classes. 

I reply, because my experience as a 
manufacturer of iron has satisfied me 
that the only true policy, either for the 
capitalists or the workingmen, is the 
"live and let live" policy — that that 
is a defective system in the state, 
under which the interests of capital 
and labor are opposed; that the system 
should be changed so as to make the 
interests of the employer and the em- 



ployed as far as possible identical. 
Therefore, in asking for a charter to 
organize a company to put our iron 
works again in operation, we reduced 
our shares to ten dollars each, intend- 
ing to give to every employ^ the priv- 
ilege of taking shares in the company 
at par as fast as he could save from 
' his wages ten dollars to pay for one. 
We expected thereby to interest every 
employe in the success of the company 
and in seeing that every other em- 
ploy^ did his duty. We also proposed 
in our prospectus that after declaring 
a reasonable and proper dividend on 
capital, inclusive of the shares held by 
the employes, a reasonable share of 
the surplus profits should be set aside 
to be divided as a reward for faithful 
service among the employes in propor- 
tion to their respective length of ser- 
vice and amount of wages earned, as 
shown by the pay-rolls; and another 
portion as an invalid and pension 
fimd, and to support schools for the 
children of the employes. 

Another reason why I feel a sympa- 
thy with any movement professing to 
have in view the elevation of the 
white laboring classes of the North. 
I have told you that I am from the 
South. Mr. Jefierson said that "the 
Democracy of the North were the 
natural allies of the Republicans of the 
South." He used that word "demo- 
cracy" in its political party sense; but 
in its lexicographical sense, the demo- 
cracy of the North are the people — the 
laboring men — the industrial classes, 
without reference to their organization 
as a political party. They, the labor- 
ing men of the North, were the natural 
allies of the Republicans of the South. 

1. Because the latter were the pro- 
ducers of the raw material, which is 
the corner-stone of the prosperity of 
the laboring classes of the NotUu 
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2. The industry of the South being 
almost exclusively agricultural and 
confined to the produx^tion of cotton, 
the Son+h were not the rivals either of 
the mechanics of the North or of the 
farmers of the West; but their best 
customers. 

8. There was another and stronger 
bond which has not heretofore been 
understood at the North by the labor- 
ing classes. The struggle at the 
North was between capital and labor; 
the party of capital struggling to get 
possession of the government and to 
legislate so as to throw upon the 
laboring classes the expenses of gov- 
ernment, and to get the longest day's 
work for the least possible price. 

The planters of the South were the 
owners of daily labor; they were 
directly interested in keeping up the 
price of daily wages, and in keeping 
down the daily cost of subsistence. 
In this their interests were identical 
with the interests of the laboring 
classes of the NorHi. These last were 
the majority in numbers, but the min- 
ority in political influence; because, 
engaged all day at the plough, the 
loom, the anvil and the work-bench, 
they had neither time nor money to 
contend successfully with capital in 
the organization of political parties, 
or the framing of political issues. The 
party of capital discovered in this 
identity of interests between the lab- 
oring classes of the North and the 
planters of the South the full meaning 
of Mr. Jefferson's celebrated apothegm. 
They realized that this common inter- 
est, namely: to keep up the price of 
daily wages and keep down the daily cost 
of subsistence, made the laboring class- 
es of the North the natural allies of 
the owners of negro slave labor en- 
gaged in the production of cotton at 
the South. Therefore it was that tlie 



party of capital stmck at white labor 
at the North through the now dead 
body of its natural ally, negro slavery 
at the South. 

Gentlemen, negro slavery has been 
abolished, and forever. There is no 
disposition any where in the South to 
restore it; for all acknowledge that it 
is now neither practicable nor desir- 
able. Inasmuch as it had been forced 
upon them against their will, and in 
spite of their repeated remonstrances, 
by the capUal of Old England and New 
England, whidi made large profits out 
of the slave trade; inasmuch as they 
were not responsible for its origin, 
and it had become a domestic ques- 
tion of vital importance to them, the 
South claimed that it was their own 
exclusive right to determine how to 
regulate, and whether and when, and 
in what manner to get rid of it. But 
these are now all questions of the 
past. It is gone forever, and you have 
lost an important element of strength 
in your contest with capital. 

Yet there still remains a strong 
bond of conmion interest between yoa 
and the South. As I have before re- 
marked, you are a minority in political 
influence at the North, although you 
have the majority of nmnbers. The 
South also is in a minority, and their 
contest is with that same par^^ of oajn 
tal at the North, who seek to govern 
both you and them, and to throw on 
you and them the burdens of govern- 
ment. The only salvadon of these 
two minorities is in making common 
cause with each other, and standing 
together. That same "party of capital/' 
who have driven you to meet here for 
your own protection, who seek to 
get from you the longest day's work 
for the least possible price, are now 
seeking, by destructive legislation, to 
take from your natural allies, the im- 
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poyerisbed South, what little they have 
left at the least possible price. As an 
illustration : I called on one of that 
party in New York last spring to aid 
me in my efforts to restore the cotton 
planting interests of the Soath, by ad- 
vancing money to aid the planters to 
make a crop. His answer was that 
^*the time had not yd arrived for itl 
vestmerUa South; that, since the meet- 
ing of Congress, he had become satisfied 
that ihe longer the South vxis^Jcept ovJt in 
the cold/ tffUh their labor system disorgan- 
ized and unsettled, the poorer they vxmld 
become, and the cheaper they would have 
to seU their lands ; that Northern capir 
talists could do beUer vrith their money 
by vxMfig for another year, by which 
time they could buy the South at their 
own price J* 

Gentlemen: While the party of cap- 
ital are arranging ** to purchase SovJthr 
em lands at their cum priced they are 
destroying that industry which is the 
basis, the foundation, the comerH9tone 
of the profitable employment of fhe 
working men of the North, They can 
make profit by iSrst destroying, then 
purchasing at destruction prices, and 
waiting for a new growth. You, and 
those you represent, cannot wait this 
tedious process. You, who haye to 
feed your children from day to day, 
can't afford to wait for a crop of spec- 
ulation, or peculation, to mature. You 
want profitable employment — a fair 
day's wages for a fair day's work, and, 
you want it now and every day. 

Gentlemen : My time has expired. 
I tiiank you for your courtesy and at- 
tention, and will detain you no longer. 

The Congress unanimously adopted 
the following resolution : 

Besolved, As fhe sense of this Con- 
gress, that the speedy restoration of 
the agricultural interests of the South- 
em states is of vital importance to 



the laboring men of the North ; and 
that the aggregation and capitaliza- 
tion of the surplus earnings of labor 
for the twofold purpose of promoting 
an increased production of cotton, and 
of aiding to elevate the laboring 
classes, as proposed by the American 
Industrial Agency, is very desirable, 
and we earnestly invite the attention 
of the laboring men to the subject. 
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THE TRUS SAYINOS BANK FOR THE WOBE- 

ING HEN. 

An abundant supply of Southern 
cotton is as essential to the well doing 
of the white laboring men of the 
North as food is to life. The true in- 
terest of the producers of cotton in the 
South, and of the white laboring classes 
of the North, are identical. Theii 
financial position is analogous. Neither 
have adequate cash capital. Both 
want money. Each require the pro- 
ducts of the other. Their remedy is 
co6peralion for the protection and pro- 
motion of their common interests. 

The rich lands, vast mineral re- 
sources, and abundant water power of 
the South offer to the white laboring 
men of the North, and to their children, 
the most attractive field of operations 
in the world. The land-owners of the 
South invite them and look anxiously 
for their coming. Will they not cO" 
operate to preserve this rich inherit- 
ance to themselves and their children ? 

Cooperation is the fundamental princi- 
ple of the American Industrial Agenot. 
Its purpose is to organize the planters 
of the South into a cooperative asso- 
ciation — ^to cooperate with each other, 
and with the industrial classes of the 
North, and to utilize their joint credit 
and means so as to command capital 
for their common benefit. 

It has been organized^ and its busi* 
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ness will be conducted on the basis of 
ample security and dbsolvie safety. 

The charter provides that *^ fifty per 
cent, of the capital shaU be invested in 
good securUieSf and hdd as a reserved 
fund, pledged for the payment of any 
contingerd liability which may be created 
in the course of ikeir business-^' 

There can be no better security than 
bonds, secured by good Southern lands 
worth twice the sum of the bonds. 

We, therefore, propose to permit 
Southern planters to subscribe to the 
stock of the branches, and pay in 
bonds, secured by lands worth double 
fhe amount of their subscriptions. 
These bonds will be held by the State 
Treasurer, or other suitable trustee, 
as a security for the safe and prudent 
management of the business. 

The titles and value of the lands of- 
fered as security will be first thoroughly 
examined, and if found correct, then 

To a bond subcription of $100,000 

Secured by lands worth $200,000 

The agency willadd cash 100,000 



Making together a capital of. . . $200,000 

We have then $200,000 worth of 
lands as security for $100,000 of cur- 
rency advanced. 

It is well known that no business in 
the United States pays such large 
profits on the amount of cash capital 
used, and is at the same time so safe, 
as the cotton factorage business. 

As to safety, ample security is re- 
quired for every advance of money in 
every stage of our operations. In 
making advances to planters to enable 
them to make a crop, we have, as se- 
curity, their shares and their bonds, 
secured by lands, worth four times the 
amount advanced, in addition to the 
crop to be raised. In making advances 
on cotton ready for market, we get the 
bills of lading, which give us the cou- 
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trol of the cotton, as security for sucb 
advances. The security, therefore, ia 
perfect. 

As to profit, $100,000 loaned tc 
planters to enable them to make a 
crop, or advanced on cotton bills ot 
lading, will bring to the produce and 
factorage department of the Agency, a 
crop worth from $500,000 to $1,000,000, 
paying a net commission over all ex- 
penses of at least two and a half per 
centmn. We would then have as 
profits : 

IntereBt on loans 6 to 7 per c.<hi $200,000 capital stoek 
2^ percent, cont- 

miasionoii crop.6)l^ * ' 12^ *' " 
Add insurance pro- 

lit 6 «< 6 " " 

Add tanking profits'* 6 « *' 

Makes dividends on 

capital stock. . . .22^ * * KH 

This is far below the rate of profit 
made by individuals in the same busi- 
ness ; but we propose to do the busi- 
ness at less charge to the planters, 
and to divide the profits with the 
planters, who raise the products, which 
are the basis of the business. 

The following estimates of the profit 
made by individuals in this business 
has been furnished me by a Southern 
cotton factor of long experience. 

Estimate No. 1. 

Amormt advanced to planter to 
raise his crop, say.. 9 2,000 

Amount of crop raised on this 
advance 10,000 

Profit by this transaction : 

2j^ per cont. commission on $2,000 
advanced 50 

7 per cent, interest 140 

^H P^^ ^^^ commission on re- 
newal of loan every 60 days. . . 300 

2)4 V^^ ^^^^ commission on sale 
of $10,000 crop 250 

}4 per cent insurance on $10,000. 50 

Profit on $2,000 advanced $790 

Or B9}4 pe^ cent, which does not in- 
clude expenses of transportation an4 other 
charges. ' 
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Ebtdcate No. 2. 

Upon adTances to operators in the interior : 

GonmuBsion for disoonnt- 
ing 1 to 2^ per cent 

Interest 7 per cent per 
annum equals A^tt ** ** 

Upon sale of produce con- 
trolled by this advance, 
commission and insur- 
ance 3 to 3 " " 
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This operation should close itself in 
30 days, giving a profit of 4,^ to 6^- 
per cent per month, or 55 to 73 per 
cent per annum (storage, forwarding 
and other charges not included.) 

The American Industrial Agency is 
also authorized, by its charter, to re- 
ceive deposits, and is a savings bank. 
The Agency will pay interest on all 
deposits at the rate of six per cent, per 
annum. But where the deposits are 
left with them for six months, or longer, 
so that they can be used in raising and 
bringing to market the valuable pro- 
ducts of the South, those deposits will 
be treated as quasi or temporary stock, 
and will be allowed a dividend, not 
exceeding six per cent in addition to 
the six x>er cent interest; so that, in- 
stead of getting only four per cent, as 
under the present system of deposits, 
the depositors will get twelve per cent 
per anniun, which surely is sufficient 
inducement to those having small 
sums to deposit. These small sums 
added together will make a capital 
sufficient, on the cooperaHve system 
proposed, to secure the business, 
which will give to each depositor the 
increased dividend above mentioned. 

It should be mentioned that, al- 
though the depositors will receive a 



dividend as quasi stockholders, they 
are not stockholders, nor liabie aa such 
for any losses* They vnll he secured 
against loss by the reserved fund, and 
the planters, who have given their 
lands and homes as security, and are 
responsible for any losses that may be 
incurred, will see that the directors 
and officers of the several branches 
are competent, prudent, and reliable 
men. 

The following table shows how 
rapidly a capital may be accumulated, 
which can be used to start co5perative 
manufacturing companies : 

If 2,000 laboring men can save $50 each 
per annmn, this would make : 

iBt deposit « $100,000 

12 per cent dividend 12,000 

2d deposit 100,000 



End of 1st year 

12 per cent dividend. 
3d deposit 



End of 2d year 

12 per cent dividend. 
4:th deposit 



End of 3d year 

12 per cent dividend. 
5th deposit 



End of 4th year 

12 per cent dividend. 
6th deposit 



$212,000 

25,440 

100,000 

$337,440 

40,492 

100,000 

$477,932 

67,351 

100,000 

$635,283 

76,233 

100,000 



End of 5th year $811,510 

12 per cent dividend 97,381 

7th deposit 100,000 

Makes aggregate accmnnlation 

in6 years $1,008,897 

Here are the means of giving profit- 
able employment to, and elevating the 
condition of, the laboring classes. 
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No8. 40 & 42 BRCADWAT, New York City, 

With corporate powers and francliises more extensive and valuable 
than those of the GBEDirs Foncieb and Mobilieb of France, will, 
through branches located at all important points in the United States 
and Europe, conduct its business under the following departments, 

viz.: 

1st. Produce and Factorage. 

{Banking and Loans. 
Trust and Savings. 
Collection and Adjustment of Accounts. 
3d. Insurance. 

4th. Immigration, Labor, and Lands. 
5th. Transportation. 
6th. BaHroads, Mines, and Manufactures. 

Will make Loans and Advances for twelve months, or longer, at 
legal rates of interest ; 

Make liberal advances on consignments of Cotton, Tobacco, and 
other produce ; 

Will take Stock in co-operative Manufacturing Companies, and 
advance the capital to put them in operation ; 

Negotiate Loans and furnish Machinery and Supplies to Bailroad^ 
Mining, and Manufacturing Companies, Planters, and others ; 

Negotiate sales and leases of land, supply colonists, tenants, and 
laborers (native and immigrant) ; 

Insure Lives, Houses, Goods, and all other property ; 

Guarantee payment of notes, bonds, and accounts ; 

By issuing life and accident policies to immigrants, who would 
otherwise be deterred from moving, by fear of leaving their families 
unprovided for among strangers, and hj providing in advance of their 
moving for their immediate settlement in desirable locations, will 
secure a better class of immigrants for colonization of Southern lands ; 

Beceive money on deposit, and guarantee at least six per cent, 
interest per a,TrnuTn thereon ; and all sums left with them for six months, 
or longer, will be treated as quasi or temporary stock, and allowed a 
dividend not exceeding twelve per cent., inclusive of the six per cent 
i^ter^st. 



WANTED, 

Several MOULDERS, FOUNDEES, and MACHINISTS, to revive 
a MacHoe Shop and Fonndry, favorably located in Georgia, the 
operations of wbicli were suspended bj the war. 

Several Turners, Gabinet-Makers, Garpenters, and other workmen, 
for a Furniture, Sash and Blind Factory, at a good location in 
Georgia, to revive a business closed by the war. 

ALSO, 

Several Garriage-Makers, Trimmers^ and Painters, Blacksmiths, and 
others, for a large Goach, Buggy, and Wagon Factory. 

ALSO, 

Experienced men to take charge of the business of a Gotten Manu- 
facturing Gompany. 

AH the above companies to be organized under the General Laws 
of Georgia, which are very liberal, on the cfxypefroJiive principle ; the 
employ6s to be interested as stockholders. 

For farther information apply to 

iBiBUNT. IB. a-i=i.:BE]:iNr, 

OFFICE OF .THE AMERICAN INDUBTBJATi AGENCY, 

Nos. 40 & 42 BROADWAY. 



^cme 

finding Co.. inc. 

300 Summtr Strvet 

Bitton, Mass. 02210 



THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS 
NOT RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 




